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PKEFACE. 



FoK eTery inteDigeiit Aaerkaa ddxta IW wummte deCaib d 
the emreer of mdj man wko bat filmed pfroKBCstlj m the poUtkal 
aifiun of his coantrj, caonot be deroid cf mterut. The leading 
fiusts in the pablie life of inch a Ban aa Stephen A. Doo^iao, 
especially, most possess an interest abforbittg and intense. $u lejond 
that excited bj the erents connected with the B«tft of thcMe who 
have actively participated in the stirring scenes which hare tran- 
spired of late years in the halls of oar National Legi«IatBre. 

Mr. DoQglas was so emphatically a .«elf-made man. that the 
sympathies of erery one straggling upward again«t fortane and 
misfortune, throagh evil report and throngh good report, most be 
keenly awakened by the particulars of his early history ; be was sc 
snccessfal, and at soch an early age. that not a little of the tinge of 
romance rests opon many passages of his life ; he was h> energetie 
and resolute in whatever he undertook, that his highly-charged 
temperament — outcropping in &miliar chat, elaborate letter, off> 
hand speech, running debate, and finished oration — exhilarates all 
who are brought in contact with its manifestations ; he was so skilled 
in the polemics of politics, that his Congressional record constitutes 
a well-furnished storehouse, from which the young aspirant for 
fkme in forensic fence may select the best weapons, offensiye and 
defensive, adapted to almost every possible emergency and contin 
gency ; be was so much at home upon the stump, that most of his 
extemporaneous efforts may safely be recommended as models for 
the student in that accomplishment, deemed by Americans the 
greatest, the art of speaking I9 the crowd, rather than o^ them ; he 
was so warm a friend and so decided a hater, that every positivn 
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4 PREFACE. 

nature must in a measure identify itself with him ; he was so poii <icu« 
larly a man of the people, that the faithful portraiture of him — and 
the best possible is that furnished by himself in his speeches and 
debates — must keep his memory fresh and green in the popular 
heart, the more he is comprehended, the better he is understood ; and 
finally, he died comparatively so young, that a tender, melancholy 
invests his, as it were, unfinished life. 

The occurrences of the past two years have served as an apocalypse 
to the most of us; and in the light of this new revelation the 
exciting events associated with much of the Congressional legisla- 
tion of the past twenty years beget far other feelings than formerly 
were aroused. We are, necessarily, more charitable in our judg- 
ments of our political opponents of other days. A closer acquaint- 
ance with many of them has tended to materially change the 
opinions we once honestly entertained of such. Besides — saddest 
occurrence that can befal a trustful spirit ! — from many with whom 
we ever have acted, whose names we fondly deemed towers of 
strength, the mask has fallen, and we have been forced to see them, 
not as we thought them — not as we would have seen them — but as 
they are— our party's and— what is higher far than party — our 
country's direst foes. ^ 

With these changed and still changing views, it cannot be unde- 
sirable to pass the leading political events of those years again and 
again in review. There are lessons to be gleaned from them which 
we have not even yet fully learned. 

With these events the lamented Douglas was closely identified ; 
and the following pages, which are believed to contain a true and 
faithful exposition of the leading incidents of his brilliant and 
instructive career, have been prepared in the hope that they may 
occasion somewhat at least of the careful study which the life of so 
great a man deserves. 
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STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

I'HB object of the author of this book is to present to th« 
people of the United States a truthful delineation of the 
'jbaracter and qualities of one of the greatest American states- 
men. 

The public life of Mr, Douglas naturally divides itself into 
five periods. The first, from his entrance into Congress in 
1843, to the close of the war against Mexico, in 1848. 
Second, from the close of the Mexican War to the passage of 
the Compromise measures of 1850. Third, from the passage 
of the Compromise of 1850, to the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill in 1854, Fourth, from the passage of the Nebraska Bill, 
to the third election of Mr. Douglas to the Senate, in the fall 
of 1858. Fifth, from the commencement of his third Senato 
rial term, in March, 1859, to his too early decease. 

During the first period, Mr. Douglas appears among the 
most active and influential friends of the re-annexation of 
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Texas to the United States, and causes to be run thro^,^ 
Texas the Missouri Compromise line of 36^ 30' ; and Tnien 
the war with Mexico breaks out, he is found among the 
ablest supporters of the administration, and one of the fore- 
most of our statesmen in upholding the honor of our flag 
and in prosecuting the war with a vigor and prudence that 
led to an honorable and satisfactory peace. In this period, 
too, Mr. Douglas is seen endeavoring to carry out in good 
&ith the principles of the Missouri Compromise, by extending 
the line of 36° 30' westward through our acquisitions from 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean ; in which attempt he was &us 
trated by northern Freesoilers. 

QKEAT MSASUSES OF MB. DOUGLAS. 

The second period was one of the most important in the 
whole life of Mr. Douglas. He is seen at this time, shaping 
and molding for the territories of the United States, those 
institutions of government upon which his fame as a states- 
man rests, and upon which depend the happiness of millions 
of American citizens, and the prosperity of a dozen new 
States. In treating of this period of the life of Mr. Douglas, 
I have shown that he is the real author of the Compromise 
measures of 1850, so generally attributed to Henry Clay. 
In this period, too, we see Mr. Douglas coming home to hia 
constituents, and in the presence of an infuriated mob, pro- 
claiming the propriety and expediency of those measures 
with such matchless eloquence, that the voices of faction and 
fimaticism were hushed, and the citizens of Chicago passed 
resolutions declaring their adherence to those very measures 
which they had the day before denounced. 

Toward the close of the third period, we see Mr. Douglas 
bringing forward the details of his great plan for the gov 
emment of the territories, in the shape of the Kansas and 
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N^ebraska ybills ; explaining and elucidating the prineiplei 
upon which they are based, and urging their adoption by 
Congress. And when these measures were passed, we see 
him coming home to a constituency that refused to hear him 
vindicate their justice and propriety. 

During the fourth period, we see the evils that resulted in 
Kansas, from attempts to evade or disregard the principles 
of the Nebraska Bill. We see the President of the United 
States exerting the whole strength of his administration in 
attempting to force a constitution repugnant to their wishes 
on the people of Kansas ; and Mr. Douglas energetically and 
with all his might resisting the tyrannical proceeding, and 
vindicating the right of the people of the territories in all 
time to come, to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way. When the British also, in 1 868, attacked no 
less than thirty-three of our vessels in the space of four weeks 
and when the Senate were about to pass the customar} 
resolutions, declaring that such acts were very annoying tc 
the United States, and ought not to be committed, we see 
Mr. Douglas urging upon Congress the instant adoption ot 
such energetic measures on our part as should compel Great 
Britain n5t only to cease such outrages in future, but also to 
make reparation for those she had committed. 

"tHB BETUBN FBOM ELBA." 

During this period also,- we see the great campaign in the 
autumn of 1868, the election of a senator fi'om Illinois for 
the next six years, the gallant stand made by Mr. Douglas, 
and the tmscrupulous efiToits made by federal officials ano 
Abolitionists to crush him. Like Napoleon on his return 
from Elba, Mr. Douglas, on his return to Illinois, in- 
spired his numerous friends with tmbounded enthusiasm. 
We see the momentous struggle between Mr. Douglas and th« 
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Democratic party on the one side, and the allied forcei 
of the Republicans, Abolitionists, and office-holders on 
the other. "We see the battles and skirmishes of the cam- 
paign ; in every engagement, we see the utter discomfiture 
of the unholy alliance, and the triumph of the right — and 
always, m the forefront of the battle, we hear the clarion 
voice of the great leader of the democracy. Finally, we see 
his victory over all his enemies, and witness his triumphant 
return to the Senate, bearing high aloft the glorious banner 
of the Democracy, unstained and untarnished. 

During the last period, we see the hostility of the Executive 
manifested in the removal of Mr. Douglas from the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Territories ; the war of the 
pamphlets; the Senate proceedings following the horrible 
plot of John Brown ; and the ridiculous attempt on the part 
of a few senators to make a platform for the Charleston 
Convention entirely incompatible with the known principles 
of Mr. Douglas. We see the uprising of the people all over 
the nation in favor of Mr. Douglas for the Presidency, the 
proceedings of the several State conventions, and their 
unanimity in designating Mr. Douglas as their c^f ice above 
all other men. Finally, we see the meeting of the Charleston 
Convention ; and the nomination of Judge Douglas for the 
Presidency, in spite of the determined effort of faction ists. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, in his 
interesting book, " Ten Years of Preacher Life," gives the 
following graphic sketch of his impressions of Mr. Douglas : 

" The first time I saw Mr. Douglas was in June, 1888, standing on the 
gallery of the Market House, which some of my readers may recollect as 
lituate in the middle of the square of Jacksonyille. He and Colonel John 
}. Hardin were engaged in canvassing Morgan County for Congress. He 
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ig nevspapent, studying BlAck^toi)^ Mu) t«)kU\|t )H\)iiUvik IK WKvvKk 
kmg, by rirtiie of his indoiuitablo «u«i^y« «<M)Utrt'\) tMu\^i|^h of It^i^t^) U^'^ In 
pass an examinatiou, and *to sUok up his vhtiiitW/ a« 0\fy iM^U (nutii^f \\f 
a lawyer's sign. And now begun a 9»i\t* of oAioUl ^iU)>U\YUuMil«s \\^ 
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dominating authority over the masses of Ills party limn i1uiIk« DoiikIhii 
Whether upon the stump, in the caucus, or tht Httimld, liiN|mw«r siid N'ii> 
cess m debate are prodigious. Ills instlnoli stand hini in ili# «tMi»d o< 
bDagination, and amount to geniua. 
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Notwithstanding the busy and boisterous political life which be has led 
with all its engrossing cares and occupations, Hr. Douglas has, neyerthe 
less, by his iuTincible perseverance, managed to redeem much time foi 
■elf-improvement. He has been a wide and studious reader of history 
and its kindred branches. Contact with affairs has enlarged his under- 
standing and strengthened hisjudgment. Thus, with his unerring sagacity, 
his matured and decisive character, with a courage which sometimes ap- 
pears to be audacity, but which is in reality tempered by prudence, a will 
that never submits to an obstacle, however vast, and a knowledge of the 
people, together with a power to lead them, incomparable in this genera- 
tion, he may be accepted a» a practical statesman of the highest 
order. 



The correspondent of the New York " Times " describes 
Mr. Douglas as follows : ^' The Little Giant, as he has been 
well styled, is seen to advantage on the floor of the Senate. 
He is not above^the middle height ; but the easy and natural 
dignity of his manner stamps him at once as one bom to 
conmiand. His massive head rivets undivided attention. It 
is a head of the antique, with something of the infinite in its 
expression of power : a head diflicult to describe, but better 
worth description than any other in the country. Mr. Doug- 
las has a brain of imusual size, covered with heavy masses of 
dark brown hair, now beginning to be sprinkled with silver. 
His forehead is high, open, and splendidly developed, based 
oh dark, thick eyebrows of great width. His eyes, large and 
deeply set, are of the darkest and most brilliant blue. The 
mouth is cleanly cut, finely arched, but with something of 
bitter and sad experience in its general expression. The 
chin is square and vigorous, and is full of eddying dimples — 
the muscles and nerves showing great mobility, and every 
thought having some external reflexion in the sensitive and 
expressive features. Add now a rich, dark complexion, dear 
and healthy ; smoothly shaven cheeks ; and handsome throat ; 
email, whit« ears; eyes which shoot out electric fires ; small 
white hands; small feet; afii!! chest and broad shoulders ; 
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md with these points duly blended together, we have a pi4> 
tore of the Little Giant. 

^ As a speaker, Mr. Douglas seems to disdain omamenti 
and marches right on against the body of his subject with 
irresistible power and directness. His rhetorical assault has 
nothing of the cavalry slash in its impressiveness, rather 
resembling a charge of heavy in&ntry with fixed bayonetf 
and calling forcibly to mind the attack of those ^ six thousand 
English veterans '' immortalized by Thomas Davis * 

** * Steady thej step tdown the slope, 
Stead/ the/ climb the hill ; 
Stead/ the/ load — etead/ the/ flit— > 
Marching right onward stilL* 

His voice is a rich and musical baritone, swelling into occa* 
sional clarion-blasts toward the close of each important 
period. He is heard with breathless attention, except when 
now and again the galleries feel tempted to applaud — thes« 
demonstrations appearing to give particular uneasmess to the 
Administration, Secession, and Republican senators.'* 

Mr. Douglas was twice married. He left two little sons, 
the children of his first wife, who was a southern lady. In 
1857, he married Miss Adele Cutts, daughter of James 
Madison Cutis, Esq., second Controller of the Treasury, a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, and well known in 
Washington for the amiability of her disposition, and the 
goodness of her heart. He had one child, a daughter, by 
his second marriage. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Parentage, Birtb, and early Life of Stephen A. Douglas — He Studies Law 
— Goes to the West- -Teaches School — Admitted to Practise Law — Hia 
Success as a Lawyer ^ and the Causes of it — Becomes Attorney General 
of Illinois — ^Elected to the State Legislature — Electioneers for Martin 
Van Buren for President, in 1840 — ^Makes 207 Speeches in that Tear, 
and carries Illinois for the Democracy — Becomes a Judge of the 
Supreme Court — Is Elected to Congress in 1843. 

Stephen A. Douglas was born in the town of Brandon, 
Vermont, on the 23d day of Apnl, 1813. His father was a 
native of the State of New York, and a physician of high 
repute. His grandfather was a Pennsylvanian by birth, and 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, He was one of those 
soldiers of Washington who passed that terrible winter at 
Valley Forge, and was present at the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis. His great-grandfather was also an American by birth, 
but his ancestors came originally to this country from Scot- 
land. Dr. Douglas died when his little son Stephen was only 
three months old. From the age of ten to that of fifteen 
years, Stephen was sent to the common schools of the neigh- 
borhood. During the last two years of this term, he wa? 
noted for remarkable aptitude for bis studies, and was ex 
tremely diligent and attentive. His quick perception, excel- 
lent memory, and determination to excel in his studies, wern 
subjects of remark by hia teachers, even at that early period. 
His disposition was amiable and kind, of which £ict there 
are numerous instances related by those who were his school 
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felJowB. His temper, however, was naturally quick and 
vivacious. 

At the age of fifteen, he expressed to his mother his 
earnest desire to prepare for college ; but it was decided at 
a ^mily council that the expense of a collegiate education 
would make that idea impossible. " Well, then,*' said 
Stephen, " I will earn my own livir.g ;" and he immediately 
engaged himself as an apprentice to the trade of cabinet- 
making, which was then an excellent and lucrative business. 
He worked at this trade for eighteen months, and then 
abandoned it altogether, as it proved entirely too severe for 
his constitution. His master has since jocularly remarked, 
that during the time Stephen was with him, he displayed 
his greatest ingenuity in the construction of bureavSy cabi- 
nets^ and secretaries. At the age of seventeen, he entered 
the academy.at Brandon, and pursued his studies there for 
more than a year. His mind was extremely active at this 
time, and he made rapid advancement in those branches of 
learning to which he directed his attention. When the 
&mily removed to Canandaigua, New York, he attended the 
academy there as a student. Having decided to make the 
law his profession, he entered the office of Mr. Kubbeli, ard 
studied law till 1833. 

SABLT LIFB. 

In the spring of that year he went to the West, in sea/ch 
of an eligible place in which to establish himself as a lawyer. 
He went to a number of cities and towns in the West, 
among them Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and Jackson- 
ville, Llinois. At Winchester, a little town sixteen miles 
from Jacksonville, he found there was no school, and imme- 
mediately opened one. He obtained forty pupils without 
any difficulty, whom he taught for three months, at |3 OQ ^^\ 
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quarter. He devoted his evenings, during this time, to the 
prosecution of his law studies. In March, 1834, he was 
admitted to practise law, hj the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the State. He at once opened a law office, and 
became remarkably successful as a legal practitioner. 

Within a year after his admission, and while not yet 
twenty-two years of age, he was elected by the legislature 
of Illinois, attorney-general of the State. In 1836, he was 
elected to the legislature by the Democrats of Morgan 
County, and resigned the office of attorney-general. At the 
time he took his seat in the legislature, he was the youngest 
member of that body. In 1837, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Van Buren register of the land-office at Springfield, 
Illinois. In November of the same year, he received the 
Democratic nomination for Congress, although he was then 
under twenty-five years of age, and consequently ineligible. 
He attained the requisite age, however, before the day of 
election, which was in August, 1838. At this election 
upward of 36,000 votes were cast, of which Mr. Douglas re- 
oeived a majority. About twenty votes were rejected by the 
canvassers, because in them the name of Mr. Douglas was 
spelled incorrectly. The quibble was a most tmworthy one, 
and would not stand at this day. As it was, the Whig can- 
didate was declared to be elected by a majority of only five 
votes; and the election was everywhere regarded as a 
triumph of Mr. Douglas. 

HB. DOUGLAS AS A LAWYBB. 

Retiring, now from political life, Mr. Douglai* devoted 
himself with assiduity to the practice of his profesTiion. He 
was an able and successful lawyer, and his business increased 
rapidly. There are many persons now living, who were 
clients and neighbors of Mr. Douglas at this time, and who 
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lemember well his demeanor as an advocate. He was noted^ 
among other things, for the careful preparation of his cases, 
and for his tact and skill in the examination of witnesses 
He never went into court with a case until he thoroughly 
understood it in all its bearings. His addresses to the jury 
were generally plain and clear statements of the matters of 
£ict, the arguments logical and conclusive, and his manner 
earnest and impressive. He rarely failed to enlist the feel- 
ings and sympathies of a jury. 

In the year 1840, Mr. Douglas entered with ardor into the 
celebrated "Hard Cider and Log Cabin" campaign, and 
threw the whole weight of his influence in favor of Martin 
Van Buren, the democratic candidate for President, and 
against the " Tippecanoe and Tyler too " candidates of the 
Whig party. During seven months of that year, he tra. 
versed the State of Illinois in all directions, and addressed 
207 meetings of the people. General Harrison was elected 
President, but Illinois was carried for the Democratic candi« 
dates, and Mr. Douglas was mainly instrumental in bringing 
about this result. 



MB. DOUGLAS BLBCTBD TO CONGRSSS. 

In December, 1840, Mr. Douglas was appointed secret-ary 
of state of Illinois. In February, 1841, he was elected by 
the legislature a judge of the Supreme Court of the State. 
This was only seven years after he had received, from the 
judges of that court, his license to practise law. He re- 
mained upon the bench of the Supreme Court for three 
years. In 1843 he was elected to Congress by 400 majority; 
and in 1844 by a majority of 1,900 vot'es. He was ele- ted a 
representative a third time in 1846, by a majority of ^^000 
votes. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Mr. Douglas* First Session in Congress — His Speech upon the Improre- 
mcnt bj Congress of Western Rivers and Harbors — His Great Speech oo 
the Bill to Refund General Jackson's Fine — General Jackson's Opinico 
of the Speech — ^Mr. Douglas Reelected to Congress. 

On taking his seat in Congress, Mr. Douglas did not at 
once rush into the debates of the House. He was perfectly 
informed concerning the interests of his constituents, over 
which he exercised a watchful care. But for the first session 
or two of Congress, he spoke rarely, and briefly ; familiariz- 
ing himself, by study and observation, with the rules of 
debate, and the usages of parliamentary bodies. When Jie 
did rise to address the House, it was on some practical 
question ; and his remarks were always forcible, and to the 
point. 

IMPBOYEMENT OF WESTERN BIYEBS. 

His first speech in Congress was upon the improvement ol 
western lakes and harbors, delivered December 19, 1843 
He had moved that so much of the President's message as 
referred to that subject, be referred to a select committee. 
He insisted upon a select committee, " because the question 
involved important interests requiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the condition of the country, its navigable 
streams, and the obstructions to be removed. A thorough 
earamination of subjects so various, extensive, and intricate. 
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and requiring so much patient labor and toil, could not be 
expected from those who reside at a great distance. He 
desired a full, elaborate, and detailed report from those 
whose local positions would stimulate them. Let this be 
granted, and the friends of the measure would be content to 
leave its policy and propriety to the judgment of the 
House." While Mr. Douglas has never ceased to take a lively 
interest in river and harbor improvements and the protection 
of inland navigation, experience soon convinced him that the 
practice of appropriating from the federal treasury for such 
purposes had utterly failed to accomplish its object, and 
that a system of tonnage duties which he matured, and on 
several occasions has introduced into the Senate, should be 
substituted for Congressional appropriations. Since the sys- 
tem of tonnage duties has been elaborated in Congress, and 
is becoming understood by the public, the most enlightened 
friends of the navigating interests are becoming satisfied that 
the substitute proposed by Mr. Douglas would prove not 
>nly more economical, but more effective and beneficial in 
he accomplishment of their views. .. 

In connection with this subject, it should be added, that 
Mr* Douglas was mainly instrumental in securing the passage 
of the law by which the maritime and admiralty jurisdiction 
of the federal courts was extended over the northern lakes. 

SPEECH IN FAYOB OF BEMITTINa GEN. JACKSON'S FINE. 

On the 7th of Jarmary, 1844, he delivered an eloquent 
speech on the bill to refund to Gen. Jackson, the fine unjustly 
imposed on him by Judge Hall, of New Orleans. From 
this speech we make the following extracts : 

" I maintain," said Mr. Douglas, " that in the exercise of 
the power of proclaiming martial law, Gen. Jackson did not 
violate the Oonstitation, nor assume to himself any authoritj 
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not Ailly authorized and legalized by his position, his dut^, 
and the necessity of the case. Gen. Jackson Tras the agent 
of the government, legally and constitutionally authorized to 
defend the city of New Orleans. It was his duty to do this 
at all hazards. It was then conceded, and is now conceded, 
that nothing but martial law would enable him tc perform 
that duty. His power was commensurate with his duty, and 
he was authorized to use the means essential to its perform- 
ance. This principle has been recognized and acted upon by 
all civilized nations, and is familiar to all who are conversant 
with military history. It does not imply the right to suspend 
the* laws and civil tribunals at pleasure. The right grows 
out of the necessity. The principle is, that the commanding 
general may go as far, and no fuither than is absolutely 
necessary to the defence of the place committed to his pro- 
tection. There are exigencies in the history of nations, 
when necessity becomes the paramount law, to which all '^^ 
other considerations must yield. If it becomes necessary to ^ 
blow up a fort, it is right to do it. If it is necessary to sink 
a ship, it is right to sink it. If it is necessary to burn a city, 
it is right to bum it." 

Mr. Douglas then gave a graphic description of the state of 
affairs at New Orleans in December, 1814, and January, 1815 ; 
concluding thus: "The enemy, composed of disciplined 
troops, four times as numerous as our own force, were in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, ready for the attack at any 
moment; the city, filled with traitors, anxious to sur« 
render ; spies transmitting information to the enemy's camp. 
The governor of the State, the judges, the public authorities, 
And all the chief citizens, earnestly entreated Gen. Jackson to 
declare martial law, as the only means of maintaining the 
safety of the city. Gen. Jackson promptly issued the order, 
and enforced it by the weight of his authority. The city 
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was saved. The countrj was defended by a succession of 
the most brilliant military achievements that evei adorned 
the annals of any country or any age. Martial law was con- 
tinued no longer than the danger existed. Judge Hall him« 
self had advised, urged, and solicited Gen. Jackson to 

declare it." 

* * « * * * «'* * 

^^ The last of the high crimes and misdemeanors imputed 

to Gen. Jackson at New Orleans, is that of arresting Judge 

Hall, and sending him beyond the limits of the city, with 

instructions not to return tiU peace was restored. The 

justification of this act is found in the necessity which 

required the declaration of martial law, and its continuance 

and enforcement until the enemy should have left, or the 

treaty of peace be ratified. Judge Hall, who was by birth 

an Englishman, had confederated with Louallier's band of 

conspirators. Their movements were dangerous. Gen. 

Jackson took the responsibility, and sent the judge beyond 

the lines of his camp. Was this a contempt o^ court ?" 

^^I envy not the feelings of the man who can calmly 
reason about the force of precedents in the fury of the 
war-cry, when ' booty and beauty* is the watchword. Talk 
not to me of * forms, and rules of court' when the enemy's 
cannon are pointed at the door ! The man who could philo- 
sophize at such times, would fiddle while the Capitol was 
burning. There was but one form necessary on that occa- 
sion, and that was, to point cannon and destroy the enemy." 

" I grant that the bill is unprecedented : but I dedrc, on 
this day, to make a precedent that shall command the admi- 
ration of the world. Besides, sir, the government has 
repeatedly recognized and sanctioned the doctrine, that in 
•ases of necessity, the commander is fully justified in ciuper 
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seding the civil law ; and that Congress will make remunera* 
tion, when the commander acted with the view of promoting 
the public interests. The people demand this measure, and 
they will never be satisfied till their wishes shall have been 
respected, and their will obeyed." 

JACKSON'S OPDnON OF THIS SPEECH. 

The bill was passed, and the fine refunded. A year after- 
ward, Mr. Douglas, in company with several other members 
of Congress, paid their respects to the venerable hero and 
patriot, at the Hermitage. When Mr. Douglas was intro- 
duced, the old general grasped him warmly by the hand, and 
requested him to step with him into a private room. There, 
in the presence of two other gentlemen now living, and from 
one of whom we have received this relation, the venerable 
soldier, in a voice trembling with emotion, thus addressed 
the young statesman : " Mr. Douglas, I read, with feelings 
of lively gratitude, your speech in Congress last winter, in 
favor of remitting the fine imposed on me by Judge Hall. I 
knew when I proclaimed and enforced martial law, that I 
was doing right. But never, until I had read your speech, 
could I have expressed the reasons which actuated my con- 
duct. I knew that I was not violating the Constitution of 
my country. When my life is written, I wish that speech 
of yours to be inserted in it, as my reasons for proclsdming 
and enforcing martial law in New Orleans." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

bb-annxxahon of texas. 

Speech in Favor of the Re- Annexation of Texas — Mr. Douglas reports Joint 
Resolttiions, declaring Texas to be one of the United States— -Texai 
Annexed. 

Mb. Douglas was among the earliest advocates of the 
aenexation of Texas; on which subject he made an able 
speech on the 6th of January, 1845. In this speech he 
showed that the Texas question was not at that time a new 
one : that it did not originate with Mr. Tyler : that one of 
fii^t acts of the administration of Gen. Jackson had been to 
re-open negotiations with Mexico for the annexation oi 
Texas: that Mr. Van Buren, then secretary of state, had 
addressed a long dispatch to Mr. Poinsett, our minister to 
Mexico, instructing him to endeavor to secure Texas, and 
directing him to give $5,000,000 for it: that the attempt 
bad been renewed by President Jackson in 1833, and again 
in 1836, He showed by the authority of John Quinoy 
Adams, in his official letters, especially the one dated 
MarcK 12, 1818, that the western boundary of Louisiana 
extended to the Bio del Norte : that the settlements made 
between the rivers Sabine and Rio del Norte, by La Salle, 
in 1685, under the authority of Louis XIV -, king of Prance, 
together with those on the Mississippi and the Illinois, 
formed the basis of the original French colony of Louisiana, 
which was ceded to the United States in 1803 ; and quoted 
the language of Mr. Adams, " that the claim of the United 
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States to the boundary of the Rio Bravo del Norte was as 
dear as their right to the island of New Orleans." 

He then went on to show that as the Rio del Norte was 
the western boundary of Louisiana, and Texas was included 
in the cession of 1803, all the inhabitants of that country 
were, by the terms of the treaty, naturalized, and became 
citizens of the United States ; and all who migrated there 
between 1803 and 1819 went there under the shield of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and with the 
guaranty that they would be forever protected by them, 
and quoted from the treaty of cession as follows: "The in- 
habitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of the Constitution, to the enjoy- 
ments of all the rights of the United States." 

" To the fulfillment of these stipulations," said Mr. Doug- 
las, " the sacred &ith and honor of this nation were solemnly 
pledged. Yet, in violation of one of them, Texas was ceded 
to Spain by the treaty of 1819. The American Republic 
was severed by that treaty, a part of its territory joined to 
a foreign kingdom, and American citizens were transformed 
into the subjects of a foreign despotism. Texas did not 
assent to the separation ; she protested against it promptl^^ 
and solemnly. The protest and declaration of independence 
of Texas, in June, 1819, says, 'The recent treaty between 
Spain and the United States has dissipated an illusion, and 
has aroused the citizens of Texas. They see themselves 
abandoned to the dominion of Spain ; but, spuming the fet- 
ters of colonial vassalage, they resolve, under the blessing 
of God, to be free and independent.' 

" Most nobly have they maintained that righteous resolve ; 
first, against the despotism of Spain, and then the tyranny 
of Mexico, until, on the plams of San Jacinto, victory estab- 
ished their independence and made them free." 
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Mr. Douglas proceeded to enumerate the advantages that 
irould attend the annexation of Texas, and then went on to 
show that it must be done in accordance with the principles 
of the Constitution ; proving the doctrine to have been sanc- 
tioned and settled, that foreign territory may be annexed, 
organized into territories and States, and admitted 4nto the 
(Jnion on an equal fc>oting with the original States. In con- 
cluding his remarks upon this point, Mr. Douglas said, " The 
conclusion is irresistible that Congress, possessing the power 
to admit a State, has the right to pass a law of annexation. 
I do not say that territory cannot be acquired in any other 
wajr than by act of Congress. "We may acquire it by con- 
quest, or hy treaty, or by discovery. We claim the Oregon 
Territory by virtue of the right of discovery and occupation. 
But if we wish to acquire Texas without making war or 
relying upon discovery, we must fell back upon the power to 
admit new States, and aciquire the territory by act of Con- 
gress, as one of the necessary and indispensable means of 
executing that enumerated power. Our federal system is 
admirably adapted to the whole continent; and while I 
would not violate the laws of nations, nor treaty stipulationfl| 
nor in any manner tarnish the national honor, I would exert 
all legal and honorable means to drive Great Britain, and the 
last vestiges of royal authority, from the continent of North 
America, and extend the limits of the Republic from ocean 
to ocean. I would make this an ocean-bound republic, and 
have no more disputes about boundaries or red lines upon 
maps." 

The treaty for the annexation of Texas having feiled in 
the Senate, Mr. Douglas, among others, introduced joint 
resolutions in the House of Representatives for the annexa 
tion of Texas to the United ^tates ; and at the next session, 
being chairman of the Committee on Territories, reported 
^he bill by which Texas was declared one of the States 
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• CHAPTER V. 



WAS WITH MEXICO* 



S^peech in Vindication of the Administration — ^Mr. Douglas elected to Co» 

gress a third time. 

Mb. Douglas vigorously supported the administration of 
President Polk, in the measures it adopted for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Mexico; and on the 13th of May^ 
1846, made a long and able speech in favor of the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the army. The object of 
this speech was to vindicate our government, and to demon- 
strate that it had not been in the wrong, in the origin ajid 
progress of the war. It will be remembered that the war 
T» as denounced by the Whig party as unholy and damnable, 
and the government of the United States was vilified and 
traduced without measure, for taking the only course that 
could be taken, in order to preserve the national honor. 
Henry Clay, the great leader of the Whigs, did not, indeed, 
join in this shameful cry. His eldest son, Henry Clay, jr., 
fought gallantly in the war, and fell at Buena Vista : and the 
old patriot was not one of those who gave aid and comfort to 
the enemy. But Thomas Corwin, and others like him, de- 
/clared in Congress that while the President could command 
the army, they thanked heaven that they could command the 
purse, and that he should have no funds to prosecute this 
war ; and called upon the Mexicans to welci)me the soldierf 
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of the American army, with " bloody hands and hospitable 

graves!** 

In reply to this, Mr. Douglas presented amass of e>idence 
from official documents, showing that for years past we had 
had ample cause for war against Mexico, and quoting the 
declaration of President Jackson's last special message, that 
the wanton character of the outrages upon the persons and 
property of our citizens, upon the officers and flag of the 
United States, independent of recent insults to this govern- 
ment and people, would justify in the eyes of nations, imme- 
diate war. 

MEXICAN 0TTTBA6E8. 

" Aside from the insults to our flag," said Mr. Douglas, 
** the indignity to the nation, and the injury to our commerce, 
not less than ten millions of dollars are due to our citizens, 
for these outrages which Mexico has committed within the 
last fifteen years. The Committee on Foreign Relations of 
thte U. S. Senate, said in their report in 1837, that they might 
' with justice recommend an immediate resort to war or re- 
prisals ;' and the House Committee, £it the same session, re- 
ported that * the merchant vessels of the United States have 
been fired into, and our citizens put to death.' It should be 
borne in mind that all those insults and injuries were com- 
mitted before the annexation of Texas — ^before the proposi- 
tion of annexation was ever seriously entertained by this 
government. For offences much less aggravated, France 
made her demand for reparation, and proclaimed her ultima- 
tum from the deck of a man-of-war off Vera Cruz. Redress 
being denied, the French fleet opened tlieir batteries on the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, compelled the fortress to sur- 
render, and the Mexican government to accede to their de- 
mands, and to pay $200,000 in addition, to defray the expenses 
Iff t'nforcing the payment of the claim. Our wroners are ter. 
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fold greater than those of France, in number and eno**mit7 
yet her complaints have been heard in tones of thunder from 
the mouths of her cannon. 

" When the question of annexation was recently agitated, 
Mexico gave notice to this government that she would regard 
the consummation of the measure as a declaration of war. 
She made the passage of the resolution of annexation the pre* 
text for dissolving the diplomatic relations between the two 
countries." 

HOUSTON'S TREATY WITH SANTA ANNA. 

Mr. Douglas then briefly related the facts relative to Mr. 
Slidell's appointment as minister to Mexico, the contemp- 
tuous reception that he met with there, and his final rejection 
by the government of Paredes ; and also gave a brief sketch 
of the early military operations on both sides. By references 
to the documentary archives of the government, he proved 
that the Rio Grande was the western boundary of Texas, and 
cited the- fact that immediately after the battle of San Ja- 
cinto, Santa Anna proposed to General Sam Houston, com- 
mander of the Texan army, to make a treaty of peace by 
which Mexico would recognize the independence of Texaa 
with the Rio del Norte as the boundary, and that such a 
treaty was made, in which the independence of Texas was 
acknowledged by the government de facto of Mexico, and 
the Rio del Norte recognized as the boundary. He showed 
that according to the well-established principles of interna- 
tional law, the acts of the government de facto are binding 
on that nation in respect to foreign states : and concluded by 
a defence of the course pursued by President Polk, in order- 
ing General Taylor to occupy with his forces territory that 
was as much ours as Florida or Massachusetts. 

Mr. Douglas was prominent among those who, in the Or©' 
g;on controversy with Great Britain, maintained that out 
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title to the whole of Oregon was clear and unquestionable, 
lie declared in the House of Representatives, that he would 
never, now or hereafter, yield up one inch of Oregon, either 
to Great Britain or to any other foreign government. He 
advocated the policy of giving notice to Great Britain to ter- 
minate the joint occupation; of establishing a territorial 
government over Oregon, protected by a sufficient military 
force ; and of putting the country at once into a state of pre- 
paration, so that if war should result from the assertion of our 
just rights, we might drive Great Britain and the last vestigu 
of royal authority from the continent of North America. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WAB WITH MEXICO: 1847-1848 

Mr. Douglas Elected to the United States Senate — He opposes the Wllmot 
Proviso — Speech on the Ten Regiment Bill — Bill for the Establishment 
of the Territory of Nebraska — Pass to Gen. Santa Anna — Exertions of 
Mr. Douglas in procuring Grants of Land to the Illinois Central Railroad 
— He endeavors to extend the Missouri Compromise Line to the Pacific 
Ocean — The Design defeated by Northern Votes — Bill for the Admission 
of California — Indian Titles in the Northwest — ^Protection to Emigrants. 

THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

Mb. Douglas had been reelected to Congress in 1846 ; but 
before Congress met, the legislature of the State of Illinois 
elected him a senator for six years from the 4th of March. 
1847. 

So far as the question of slavery was involved in the orga* 
nization of territories and the admission of new States, Mr. 
Douglas early took the position that Congress ought not to 
interfere on either side ; but that the people of each Terri- 
tory and State should be allowed to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions m their own way. In accordance with 
this principle, he opposed the Wilmot Proviso whenever it 
was brought up. 

SPEECH OK THE TEN BEGIMEKT BILL. 

On the 30th of January, 1848, Mr. Douglas made a speech in 
the Senate on the Ten Regiment BDl, which provided fort>« 
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raising, for a limited time, of an additional military force. In 
this speech, Mr. Douglas alluded to the fact that the war with 
Mexico had been in progress nearly two years. The campaign 
of 1846 had resulted in the most brilliant victories that ever 
adorned the annals of any nation. The States of California, 
JSTew Mexico, Chihuahua, New Leon, and Tamaulipas, besides 
many towns and cities in other Mexican States, had been one 
after another reduced to our possession. After a defence 
of President Polk fi*om the charge of changing his grounds 
in regard to the causes of the war and the objects of prose- 
cuting it, he showed that the war was not one of conquest, 
but of self-defence forced on us by Mexico ; and that the 
declaration of the President, that the first blood of the war 
was " American blood shed upon American soil," was the 
simple truth. " That in order to compel Mexico to do us jus- 
tice, it was necessary to follow her armies into her territory, to 
take possession of State after State, and hold them untO she 
would yield to our reasonable demands. Indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future, was the motive of the war.*' 
When Mr. Dor.glas rose to make this speech, his desk was 
piled with original Mexican documents, all official, from 
which he proved that the Rio Grande always was the western 
boundary of Texas. After first defeating the Mexicans, the 
Texans on the 2d of November, 1836, adopted a declaration 
of independence, and on 17th published their constitution. 
In both of these documents, the Rio Grande was stated as the 
boundary. After the memorable victory of San Jacinto, on 
the 21st of April following, a treaty was made and ratified 
May 12th, between Santa Anna on the part of the Mexican 
government, and Gen. Houston on the part of Texas, which 
prescribed the boundary of Texas, the Rio Grande being the 
western line. 

M' Douglas then proceeded to show that the war had 
beer wOinmenced by th« act of Mexico, and cited the official 
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imttraotions fi-om Precddent Paredes to the Mexican general 
commanding on the right bank of the Rio Grande, in which 
he says, April, 18, 1846, " It is indispensable that hostilitiei 
be commenced, yourself taking the initiative against the 
enemy." In closing this speech, Mr. Douglas paid a glowing 
tribute to the volunteers who had so gallantly rushed to the 
standard of their country, and especially to the 7,000 volun- 
teers from Illinois. 

PASS TO SANTA ANNA. 

Gen. Santa Anna had been an oxile from his country when 
the Mexican War began ; and, desiring to return to Mexico, 
he was permitted to pass through our squadron. This was 
done in pursuance of orders from the War Department to 
the commander of our fleet in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Government was violently assailed for having permitted this ; 
Mr, Clayton of Delaware having charged the President, by 
giving this pass to Santa Anna, with being guilty of a blunder 
worse than a crime. On the 17th of March, Mr. Douglas, in 
a brie^ but comprehensive speech, defended the policy of the 
administration in this matter, and showed that the admission 
of Santa Anna, so far from being a blunder, was a wise and 
politic measure. The results of the war proved that he was 
right, and that Mr. Clayton was mistaken. 



ILLINOIS CENTRAL BAILBOAD. 

The bill granting to the State of Illinois the right of way 
through the lands of the United States, which had been 
originally introduced into the Senate by Mr. Douglas, 
April 10, 1848, was passed on the 31st of May : the measure 
owing its success mainly to his exertions. The object of the 
bill was to construct a railroad connecting Chicago and the 
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gres^ lakes of the North, with the Mississippi River al 
Cairo. The road was built, and it has proved to be of incal- 
culable benefit, not only to the State of Illinois, but to the 
whole country. 

In the debate on the bill, Mr. Douglas explained that the 
proposed road was to be the entire length of the State from 
north to south, not far from 400 miles. The bill proposed 
to grant the land in alternate sections, increasing the price 
of the other sections to double the minimum price. It was fol 
lowing the same system that had been adopted in reference tt 
improvements of a similar character in Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, by which principle each alternate 
section of land was ceded, and the price of the alternate 
sections not ceded was doubled, so that the same price is re- 
ceived for the whole. These lands had been in the market 
about twenty-three years ; but they would not sell at the usual 
price of $1 26 per acre, because they were distant from any 
navigable stream. A railroad would make the lands salable 
at double the usual price. The road was begun by the 
State of Illinois in 1836, and about a million of dollars were 
expended upon it by the State. With the exception of the 
county at the northern end of the road, more than one-hall 
of the whole of the lands along the line were then vacant ; 
in most of the counties, it was so. Around the towns the 
land was all taken up and cultivated, but there were largi* 
prairies where the land was in all its original wildness 

ITS BENEFIT TO ILLINOIS. 

It must be remembered that this was twelve years ago. 
Illinois twelve years ago was very different from the Illinois 
of to-day. There was then not a single mile of railroad in 
the State ; and the greater j art of the line of the proposed 
railroad passed for miles and miles without coming in sight 
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of a honse, or any other indication of civilized life. What a 
contrast now I The proposed road built, known even in 
Europe as one of the most prosperous in America ; other 
railroads crossing it in all directions ; the reserved alternate 
lections of land nearly all sold, at prices ranging from two 
dollars and a half to seven and a quarter per acre, thus yield- 
ing to the government a much larger sum for one half than 
was before asked for the whole ; the whole of the soil of 
Illinois, acknowledged to be the richest in the world, re- 
deemed from its primitive wildness, blooming and blossoming 
like a garden, and teeming with abundant harvests ; a mar< 
ket brought to every farmer's door; and this prosperity 
owing its origin and material progress to the exertions oi 
Mr. Douglas in securing the passage of this bilH 

It is but an act of simple justice to those illustrious states 
men to add, that John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Danie 
Webster, Thomas H. Benton, and Lewis Cass, seconded the 
effoits of Mr. Douglas by able and eloquent speeches in 
&vor of this great measure. 

MISSOXTBI' COMPROMISE REPUDIATED. 

In August, 1848, Mr. Douglas offered an amendment to 
the Oregon Bill, extending the Missouri Compromise hne 
to the Pacific Ocean, in the same sense and with the same 
understanding with which it was originally adopted in 1820, 
and extended through Texas in 1845, The amendment was 
adopted in the Senate, but was rejected in the House of 
Representatives by northern votes. 

It is important to mark well this fact. The first time that 
the principles of the Missouri Compromise were even aban-\ 
doned, the first time they were ever rejected by Congress, 
was by the defeat of that provision in the House of Repre- 
lentatives, in 1848, That defeat was effected by northern 
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rotes with Preesoil proclivities. It was that defeat which 
reopened the slavery agitation in all its fury, and caused the 
tremendous struggle of 1850. It was that defeat which cre- 
ated the necessity frr making a new compromise in 1850. 
Who caused that defeat ? Who was ^thless to the prin- 
ciples of the compromise of 1820? It was the very men 
who in 1854, insisted that the Missouri Compromise was a 
solemn compact that ought never to be violated. / The very 
men who, in 1854, arraigned Mr. Douglas for a departure 
from the Missouri Compromise, were the men who succeM> 
fully violated it, repudiated it, and caused it to be super- 
seded^ 

CALIPOENIA, INDIAN TTTLBS, ETC. 

By the time the next session of Congress assembled, Cali- 
fornia had been settled by an enterprising people, whose 
numbers entitled them to admission into the Union as a State. 
A bill ^' for the admission of California as a State into the 
Union," was introduced by Mr. Douglas on the 29th of Jan- 
uary, 1849 ; but was not acted on till long afterward. 

On the 18th of December, 1849, Mr. Douglas was reelected 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, by 33 out 
of 40 votes; a position to which he was constantly thereafter 
reelected, until December, 1858. 

The tribes of Indians which had, until a few years before, 
occupied the lands in Minnesota, Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico, had never been fully divested of their title to the 
same ; and their constant presence there, and their depreda- 
tions on the settlers, were very annoying ; so much so that the 
settlement of those new Territories was much impeded* 
In order to remove the cause of all the trouble at once, Mr. 
Douglas, on the 7th of January, 1850, offered a resolution 
tiroviding for the complete extinguishment of the Indian 
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title in the Territories above Darned. The resolution was 
debated at some length, but it was adopted ; and the mea 
sures proposed have been faithfully carried out. Ample 
provision was made for treating the Indians with fairness 
and justice : and while their rights have been respected, and 
their comforts secured, the vast regions which they occupied 
liuve been secured for all time to come lor the abodes of 
civilized men ; and for the spread of those great fundamental 
principles on which our national prosperity rests. 

At the time that Mr. Douglas introduced his resolution, 
however, the emigrants to those Territories, and especially 
to those of Oregon and California, were annoyed and at- 
tacked to such an extent, by roving bands of Indians, that it 
was considered positively unsafe for emigrants to go any 
further west than the Missouri River. It was clearly the 
duty of the Government to afford protection to its citizens 
on its own soil; and accordingly, on the- 3 1st of January, 
Mr, Douglas offered a resolution, instructing the committee 
on military affairs to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing, on the usual emigrant line from the Missouri River to 
the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, a sufficient movable 
military force to protect all emigrants to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

To the legislation growing out of this resolution, many 
hundreds of families now living in comfort and even in afflu- 
ence in the smiling villages of Oregon, California, and Min- 
nesota, are indebted, not only for their safety, but their very 
lives. The instances of emigrant trains saved from the at- 
tack and spoliation of the savages, by our gallant troops on 
the frontier, from 1851 to 1857, are numerous and well 
authenticated The settlers in those new countries owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Douglas which they will not soon 
forget. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OOMPBOMISE OF I860. 

Mr. Douglaa dupports the Compromise Measures of Henry Clay— Great 
Speech on ihe 18th and 14th of March— Speech in favor of the Omni- 
bus Bill, June 3 — ^The Nicholson Letter of General Cass— Mr. Douglas 
returns to Chicago— He is Denounced by the Local Authorities-* 
He beards the Lions in their Den— Speech to the Citizens of Chicago- 
Its Effect. 

When the Compromise meas«res of Mr. Clay were 
brought forward m 1850, Mr. Douglas supported them with 
zeal and vigor. On the 13th and 14th of March, he deli- 
vered a speech on the general territorial questions, which has 
scarcely been surpassed by any of his subsequent efforts. It 
was by &,v the ablest speech that had ever been delivered in 
the Senate by any western man. It was in this speech that 
Judge Douglas first enunciated the doctrine of which he re* 
mained ever the most distinguished advocate, that it is 
the true Democratic principle in reference to the Territories, 
that each one shall be left to regulate its own local and do 
mestic affairs in its own way. 

In the beginning of this great speech. Senator Douglas 
showed that all the acts of the Tyler administration in refer- 
ence to the annexation of Texas (including the proposed 
treaty with Mexico for that object, and the correspondence 
between our secretary of state on the one part, and Mr^ 
King, minister to France and Mr. Murphy, charg6 d'affaires 
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in the republic of Texas, on the other part), had been indig 
nantly and contemptuously rejected by the Senate ; and that 
this had been done in order to repudiate and rebuke the ad- 
ministration of Mr Tyler, and in order that the Democratic 
party might come to the support of the annexation of Texas 
as they did come, and consummated the annexation upon 
broad, national grounds, elevated far above and totally dis 
connected from the question of slavery. 



ORDINANCE OF 1787 HAD NO EFFECT ON 8L.1VEBT, 

A distinguished southern senator having said that the 
South had been deprived of its due share of the territories, 
Mr. Douglas responded, " What share had the South in the 
territories ? or the North ? I answer, none at all. The ter- 
ritories belong to the United States as one people, and are to 
be disposed of for the common benefit of all, according to 
the principles of the Constitution. No geographical section 
of the Union is entitled to any share of the territories. 
What becomes of the complaint of the senator, that the 
Ordinance of 1787 excluded the South entirely from that 
vast fertile region between the Ohio and the Mississippi ? 
That ordinance was a dead letter. It did not make the coun- 
try to which it applied, free from slavery. The States formed 
out of the territory northwest of the Ohio, did not become 
free by virtue of the Ordinance, nor in consequence of it. 
Those States became free by virtue of their own will, re- 
corded in the frindamental laws of their own making. That 
is the source of their freedom. In all republican states, lawi 
and ordinances are mere nullities, unless sustained by the 
hearts and intellects of the people for whom they are madu, 
and by whom they are to be executed. 
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SLAVBS IS ILLINCIb. 

"The Ordinance of 1787 did the South no harm, and the 
North no good. Illinois, for instance, was a slave territory. 
Even in 1840, there were 331 slaves in Illinois. How came 
these slaves in Illinois ? They were taken there under the 
Ordinance, and in defiance of it. The people of Illinois, 
while it was a territory, were mostly emigrants from the 
slaveholding States. But when their convention assembled 
at Kaskaskia in 1818, to form the constitution of the State 
of Illinois, although it was composed of slaveholders, yet they 
had become satisfied, from experience, that the climate and 
productions of Illinois were unfavorable to slave labor. They 
accordingly made provision for a gradual system of emanci- 
pation, by which the State should become eventually free. 
These facts show that the Ordinance had no practical effect 
upon slavery. Slavery existed under the Ordinance ; and 
since the Ordinance has been suspended by the State go vera 
ro.ents, slavery has gradually disappeared under the operation 
of laws adopted and executed by the people themselves, A 
law passed by the national legislature to operate locally upon 
a people not represented, will always remain a dead letter, if 
it be in opposition to the wishes and irterests of those who 
are to be affected by it. 

" In regard to the effects of the Missouri Compromise on 
the question of slavery, I do not think that it had any prac- 
tical effect on that question, one way or another : it neither 
curtailed nor extended slavery one inch," 

A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE. 

** We recognize the right of the South, in common with 
our right, to emigrate to the Territories with their propertyi 
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and there hold and enjoy it in subordination to the laws in 
force there. The senator from South Carolina desires such 
an amendment to the Constitution as shall stipulate that in 
all time to come, there shall be as many slaveholding States 
in the Union as there are States without slaves. The adop- 
tion and execution of such a provision would be an impossi- 
bility. We have a vast territory which is filling up with an 
industrious and enterprising population, large enough to 
form seventeen new States, one-half of which we may expect 
to see represented in this body during our day. Of these, 
four will be formed out of Oregon, five out of our late acqui- 
sition from Mexico, including the present State of California, 
and two out of Minnesota. Each of these will be free Terri- 
tories and free States, whether Congress shall prohibit slavery 
in them or not. Where are you to find the slave territory 
with which to balance these seventeen free Territories ? In 
Texas? If Texas should be divided into five States, at least 

three of them will in all probability be free." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦* 

ADMISSION OF CALIFOBNIA. 

Mr. Douglas then proceeded to advocate, at great length, 
the immediate admission of the State of California under 
her constitution ; and concluded his speech by declaring that 
" this nation owes to the venerable senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Clay) a debt of gratitude for his sei-vices to the XJuion 
on this occasion. The purity of his motives cannot be 
doubted. He has set the ball in motion which is to restore 
peace and harmony to the Union." 

THE OMNIBUS BILL. 

On the 3d of June, 1850, Mr. Douglas spoke in &vor of 
the Omnibus Bill, and in the course of his remarks said t^^^In 
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respect to Afncan slavery, the position that I have evet 
taken has been, that this, and all other questions relating to 
the domestic affairs and domestic policy of the Territories, 
ought to be left to the decision of the people themselves. 1 
would therefore have much preferred that the bill should 
have remained as it was reported from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, with no provision on the subject of slavery ; and I 
do hope that that clause in the bill will be stricken out. It 
ought not to be there, because it is a violation of principle 
1 do not see how we who have argued in favor of the right 
of the people to legislate for themselves on this question, can 
support such a provision without abandoning all the argu- 
ments which we urged in the Presidential campaign of 1848, 
and the principles set forth by the senator from Michigan in 
the Nicholson letter. 

'* And, sir, is an institution to be fixed upon a people in 
opposition to their unanimous opinion? I, for one, think 
that such ought not to be the case, I desire no provision 
whatever in respect to slavery in the Territories. I wish to 
leave the people of the Territories free to enact such laws as 
they please. But on this one point, I am not left to follow 
my own judgment, nor my own desire. I am to express the 
will of my constituents. My vote will be in accordance with 
their instructions," 

We give, in a subsequent part of this work, the Nicholson 
letter referred to by Mr. Douglas, and commend it to the 
perusal of our readers. It will amply repay the time thus spent. 

On the 6th of June, and also on the 26th, Mr. Douglas ad 
dressed the Senate in support of the Compromise measures. 

ABOLITIONISM IN CHICAGO. 

The Compromise measures of 1850 having been adopted by 
Congress, and that body having adjourned, Mr. Donglai 
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proceeded to Chicago, where he had recently purchased pifo 
perty, with a view of making that city his permanent resi- 
dence. It is a well known fact that Chicago has always been 
the hot-bed of abolitionic^m, and a prominent station on the 
Underground Railroad. There are many men there who 
have never bowed the knee to the Baal of fanaticism and 
treason, but the majority of the people have always been 
abolitionists. These restless beings had been violently op- 
posed to the Compromise measures, and they raised a storm 
of execration and abuse against Mr. Douglas, because he had 
been prominent in procuring their adoption. The excite- 
ment was fierce and terrific. A venal press, and pulpits dis- 
graced by crazy fanatics, joined in the work of misrepresen- 
tation, abuse, and denunciation. The city council met, and 
passed resolutions denouncing the Compromise and Fugitive 
Slave Law as violations of the law of God and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; enjoined the city police to disre- 
gard the law, and called upon the citizens not to obey it. 
On the next evening a meeting was held, composed of twenty- 
five hundred citizens, and in that meeting, in the midst of 
terrific applause, it was determined to defy " death, the dun- 
geon, and the grave," in resistance to the execution of the 
law. Mr. Douglas was then in Chicago : he knew that this 
meeting was to take place ; and he knew, from the character 
of the men who composed it, what the nature of the resolu* 
tions would be. He walked into the meeting, and from the 
stand gave notice that on the next evening he would appear 
there and defend every measure of the Compromise, and 
especially the Fugitive Slave Law, from every objection : and 
he called upon the entire people of the city to come and hear 
him. The announcement was made in the midst of profpund 
silence, but was immediately followed by a storm of groans 
and hisses. Mr. Douglas, however, calmly stood his ground 
till the noise subsided, and then, addressing those who had 
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hissed and groaned, told them that he was right and they 
w^ere wrong, and that if they would come and hear him he 
would prove it to them. 

HB. DOUGLAS SPEAKS IN CHICAGO. 

On the next evening, in the presence of 4,000 people, with 
tie city council and abolitionists in front of the stand, which 
was surrounded in the rear by a large body of armed negroes, 
including many fugitive slaves, Mr. Douglas made a speech 
in which he vindicated the Compromise measures and the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and proved that the latter was both neces- 
sary and constitutional ; and he answered every objection 
that had been urged against them. The objections relating 
to the right of trial by jury, to the writ of habeas corpus, to 
records from other States, to the fees of the commissioners, to 
the pains and penalties, to the " higher law " — every objeo 
tion which the ingenuity and fanaticism of abolitionism could 
invent, was brought up by different persons in the meeting, 
and ftilly and conclusively answered by Mr. Douglas. What 
was the effect of that speech upon that meeting, comprising 
three-fourths of all the legal voters of the city of Chicago ? 
The people composing that meeting, a majority of whom had, 
the night previously, pledged themselves to open and violent 
resistance to the law, after the conclusion of the speech of 
Mr. Douglas, unanimously adopted a series of resolutions in 
favor of sustaining and carrying into effect every provision 
of the Constitution and laws in respect to the surrender of 
fugitive slaves. The resolutions were written, and submitted 
to the meeting by Mr, Douglas, and cover the entire ground. 
The city council having nullified the law and denounced 
Mr. Douglas as a traitor, the Hon, Buckner S. Morris offered 
the follo\^Tng resolution, which was also adopted : ^^Hesolved^ 
That we, the people of Chicago, repudiate the resolution*! 
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recently passed by the Common Council of Chicago npoii th<. 
subject of the Fugitive Slave Law." 

EFFECT OF THE SPEECH. 

On the follo^iing evening, the city council met again, and 
repealed their nullifying resolutions by a vote of twelve 
. to one. 

This speech of Mr. Douglas was the first one eyer made in 
a free State in defence of the Fugitive Slave Law, and that 
Chicago meeting was the first public assemblage in any free 
State that determined to support and sustain it. Iq their own 
stronghold, its sturdiest opponents had thus encountered 
their first check : the fanatical spirit was rebukv^>d, and the 
supremacy of the Constitution and laws asserted and main- 
tained. Such is the power of eloquence and tl e force of 
truth, even in modem times. 

In the Appendix to this work, will be founi the two 
documents referred to by Senator Douglas in hifc^ speech of 
the 13th and 14th of March, 1850; namely, the official dis- 
patch of John C. Calhoun, secretary of state under John 
Tyler, to the Hob. Wm. R. King, our ambassador to Paris : 
and the Nicholson letter of Gen. Cass. The former is valuable 
as a part of the history of the Tyler administration, and as 
showing their views on the subject of the anneicaticn of 
Texas. It is a rare document, and as curious as 9c^^ .SMm 
paper in th i history of the country. 
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CHATTER Vm. 
1851-1854. 

0peech infaror of maKing Gen. Winfield Scott a Lieuienaiit-(}enenil— 
Speech on the Fugitive Slave Law — Speech on the Foreign Policy of die 
United States — Retrospective View of the Course of Mr. Douglas in 
Congress up to this Time (1862) — ^Mr. Douglas the real Author of th« 
Compromise Measures of 1860 — Bill for the Organization of the Territo- 
ries of Kansas and Nebraska— Mr. Douglas opposes the Oregon Treaty 
with England — Opposes the Peace Treaty with Mexico — Speech on the 
Clayton and Bulwer Treaty — Report on the Organization of Nebraska 
and Kansas — ^The Nebraska Bill — ^Debate on it — ^The bill passed. 

On the 12th of February, 1851, Mr. Douglas spoke in fevor 
of conferring the rank of Lieutenant-General on General 
Winfield Scott. In the course of his remarks, he said, ^' I 
would have preferred, however, to have seen this proposition 
put in a shape which would have been more consistent with 
the organization of the army, with reference to what may 
occur in the future. I think that the highest grade in the 
army of the United States should be always vacant in time 
of peace, to be filled when war should occur, by a commission 
to expire at the end of the war. I think that when a war 
occurs, the President of the United States should be at 
liberty to look through the whole line of the army, and 
through the whole line of the citizen soldiery, to select a 
commander-in-chief to conduct that war. I would, therefore, 
like to see the office of lieutenant-general (»reatedy to be 
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filled when a war arises, and to become vacant at its temu* 
■ation." 

SPEECH ON THE FITQITIVE SI AVE LAW. 

On the 22d, in the debate on the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, shortly after the liot at Boston, Mr. Douglas said : 
** The laws of Illinois have always discouraged negroes from 
coming there. In regard to runaway slaves coming into the 
State, we have a law imposing penalties at the discretion of 
the court, upon any citizen of Illinois who would harbor a 
runaway slave. It has 1 een my fortune, in the course of my 
brief judicial experience, to impose severe penalties upon 
citizens of Illinois for a violation of that law : it remains upon 
the statute book at this day. The senator from Ohio looks 
upon this matter of the rescue of a fugitive at Boston, as a 
trivial transaction. I do not. It is well known that there is 
a systematic organization in many of the free States of this 
Union, for the purpose of evading the obligations of the Con- 
stitution, and to prevent the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States in relation to fugitive slaves. It has, at its 
Lead, men of daring and of desperate purpose; and the oppo- 
sition to the Fugitive Slave Law is a combined and conceited 
action. It is in the nature of a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. I say, therefore, that these conspirators, be they in 
Boston or in Illinois, are responsible for all that any of their 
number may do in resistance to this law. Sir, I hold white 
men now in my sight responsible for the violation of the law 
at Boston. It was done under their advice, under their 
teaching, under the influence of their speeches. The negroes 
in the free States have been armed by the abolitionists during 
the last six months, for the express purpose of violating th# 
Fugitive Slave Law. I have stood in a meetinsj of 2,000 men, 
tnd heard white men tell the negroes to kill the first white 
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man who attempted to execute this law. I have seen the 
weapons that have been prepared by white abolitionists, to 
enable the negroes to resist. I trust the penalty will fall 
upon the white abolitionists." 

On the 26th of August, 1852, Mr. Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, made a most violent speech against the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and hi favor of its repeal. 

Mr. Douglas said in reply : " The arguments against the 
Fugitive Slave Law, are arguments against the Constitution 
of our country. Gentlemen should pass over the law, and 
make their assaults directly upon the Constitution of the 
United States, in obedience to which the law was passed* 
Let them proclaim to the world that they feel bound tomako 
violent resistance to the Constitution which our fathers have 
transmitted to us. The Constitution provides that no man 
shall be a senator unless he takes an oath to support the 
Constitution. And when he takes that oath, I do not under- 
stand that he has a right to have a mental reservation, ot 
entertain any mental equivocation that he excepts that clause 
which relates to the surrender of fugitives. I know not how 
a man reconciles it to his conscience to take that oath to 
support the Constitution, when he believes that Constitution 
is in violation of the law of God. A man who thus believes, 
and yet takes the oath, commits perjury before God *A)r the 
sake of the temporary honors of a seat on this floor," 

KOSSUTH. 

On the 11th December, 1851, when the resolution guin^ 
a national welcome to Louis Kossuth, of Hungary, was pend- 
ing before the Senate, Mr. Douglas said : " I regret that this 
resolution has been introduced, not because I do not cordially 
sympathize in the proposed reception, but because it cannot 
pass unanimously. Its discussion and a divided vote deprivo 
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it of its chief merit. I do not deem it material whether the 
reception of Gov. Kossuth will give offence to the crowned 
heads of Europe, provided it does not violate the laws of 
nations, and give just cause of offence. The question with 
me is, whether the passage of this resolution gives just cause 
of offence according to the laws of nations. I would take no 
step which would violate the law of nations, or give just 
cause of offence to any power on earth. Nor do I think that 
a cordial welcome to Gov. Kossuth can be properly construed 
into such cause of offence. Shall it be said that democratic 
America is not to be permitted to grant a hearty welcome to 
an exile who has become the representative of libtral princi- 
ples throughout the world, lest despotic Austria and Russia 
shall be offended ? I think that the bearing of this country 
should be such as to demonstrate to all mankind that America 
sympathizes with the popular movement against despotism. 
The principle laid down by Gov. Kossuth as the basis of his 
action, that each state has a right to dispose of her own 
destiny, and regulate her internal affairs in her own way, is 
an axiom in the laws of nations which every state ought to 
recognize and respect. The armed intervention of Russia to 
deprive Hungary of her constitutional rights, was such a 
violation of the laws of nations as authorized England or the 
United States to interfere and prevent the consummation of 
the deed. To say in advance that the United States will not 
interfere in vindication of the laws of nations, is to give our 
consent that Russia may interfere to destroy the liberties of 
an independent nation. I will make no such declaration. 
On the other hand, I will not advise the declaration in ad- 
vance that we wiU interfere. Something has been said about 
oar alliance with England. I deaire no alliance with Eng* 
land." 
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BETBOSPECIIYB VIEW. 

Let US now take a brief retrospective view of the Con- 
gressional life of Mr. Douglas, up to this time. The first 
important vote he ever gave in the House of Representatives 
was in favor of excluding abolition petitions, and his vote 
stands so recorded. His action, ever since he had been a 
member of the Senate, had been governed by the same prin- 
ciple. When the slavery agitation had been forced upon 
Congress, he met it fairly, directly and fearlessly, and 
endeavored to apply the proper remedy. When the stormy 
agitation arose in connection with the annexation of Texas, 
he originated and first brought forward the Missouri Com- 
promise as applicable to that territory, and had the gratifica- 
tion to see it incorporated in the bill which annexed Texas to 
the United States. He did not deem this a matter of much 
moment as applicable to Texas alone ; but he did conceive it 
to be of vast importance in view of the probable acquisition 
of New Mexico and California. His preference for the Mis- 
souri Compromise was predicated on the assumption that the 
whole people of the United States would be more easily 
reconciled to that measure than to any other mode of adjust- 
ment; and this assumption rested upon the fact that the 
Missouri Compromise had been the means of an amicable 
settlement of a fearful controversy in 1821, which had been 
acquiesced in cheerfully by the people for more than a 
quarter of a century, and which all parties and sections of 
the Union respected and cherished as a fair, just and honor- 
able adjustment. 

COUBSE OF MB. DOUGLAS IN CONGRESS. 

Mr. Douglas could see no reason for the application of the 
Missouri line to all the territory owned by the United Stat^i 
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in 1821, that would not apply with equal force to its exten 
sion to the Rio Grande, and also to the Pacific, as soon as Tia 
should acquire the country. In accordance with these views, 
he brought forward the Missouri Compromise at the session 
of 1845 as applicable to Texas, and had the satisfaction to 
see it adopted. Subsequently, after the war with Mexico 
had commenced, and when, in August, 1846, Mr. Wilmot 
first introduced his proviso, Mr. Douglas proposed to extend 
the Missouri Compromise to the Pacific, as a substitute for 
the Wilmot Proviso. The Wilmot Proviso not only designed 
to prohibit slavery in the territories while they remained ter- 
ritories, but proposed to insert a stipulation in the treaty 
with Mexico, pledging the faith of the nation that slavery 
should never exist in the country acquired, either while it 
remained a territory, or after it should have been admitted 
into the Union as States. Mr. Douglas denounced this pro- 
viso as being unwise, improper, and unconstitutional: he 
never voted for it, and more than once declared that he 
never would vote for it. When California and New Mexico 
had been acquired without any condition or stipulation in 
respect to slavery, the Wilmot Proviso was disposed of for 
ever. 

At the time that the question began to be discussed, what 
kind of territorial governments should be established for 
those countries, a severe domestic afiliction called Mr. Doug- 
las from Washington, and detained him several weeks. On 
his return to the Senate he supported the Clayton bill, 
which passed the Senate, but was defeated in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Douglas then brought forward his 
original proposition, to extend the Missouri Compromise to 
the Pacific, in the same sense and with the same understand- 
uig with which it was originally adopted. This proposition 
passed the Senate by a large majority, but was rejected, as 
we have seen, by the House of Representatives, Mr. Doug 
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las then conceived the idea of a bill to admit California as a 
State, leaving the people to form a constitution, and to 
jBettle the question of slavery afterward to suit themselves. 
This bill was introduced by Mr. Douglas with the sanction 
of President Polk. It recognized the right of the people 
of California to determine all questions relating to their 
domestic concerns in their own way ; but the Senate refused 
to pass the bill. All this took place before the Compromise 
measures of Mr. Clay were brought forward. During the 
period of five years that Mr. Douglas had been laboring for 
the adoption of the Missouri Compromise, his votes on the 
Oregon question, and upon all questions touching slavt;ry, 
were given with reference to a settlement on that basis, and 
were consistent with it. 

MB. DOUGLAS THB AUTHOB OF THB OOMPBOMISB OF 1850. 

When Congress met, in December, 1849, Mr. Douglas 
was again placed by the Senate at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and it became his duty to prepare 
and submit some plan for the settlement of those mo- 
mentous' questions, the agitation of which had convulse<l 
the whole nation. Early in December, within the first 
two or three weeks of the session, he wrote and laid 
before the ^Committee on Territories, for their ezamina- 
\ tion, two bills : one for the admission of California into the 
Union, and- the other containing three distinct measures; 
first, for the establishment of a territorial government for 
Utah ; second, for the establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment for New Mexico ; and third, for the settlement of the 
Texas boundary. These bills remained before the Committee 
on TeiTitories from the month ofDecember, 1849, to the 25th 
of March, 1850. On that day Mr. Douglas reported the bills, 
and they were, on his motion, ordered to be printed. Thest 
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piinted billfl baying laid on the tables of all tbe senators foi 
four weeks, tbe Senate appointed a committee of thirteen, 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, cbairman. That committee took 
tbe two printed bills of Mr. Douglas, pasted them together, 
and reported them to tbe Senate as one bill, which was 
thenceforth known as tbe Omnibus Bill. Mr. Douglas made 
this statement to tbe Senate on the 23d of December, 1851, 
while the original Omnibus Bill was yet upon the clerk's 
table. The Committee of Thirteen had drawn a black line 
thro^gh tbe words, " Mr. Douglas^ from the Committee on 
Territories^^^ and in place of them, interlined these other 
words, "Jl/r. Cfcy, from the Committee of Thirteen^ 
reported the following bill." 

The report of tbe committee will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

Mr. Douglas supported the Omnibus Bill as a joint mea- 
suie ; but the Senate refused to pass the measures together. 
Each one, however, was passed separately; and each one 
was supported by Mr. Douglas. Well might Mr. Polk 
remark in the House of Representatives, in April, 1852, after 
speaking of the eminent services of Mr. Douglas : " History 
wDl cherish the record of such fearless and faithful service, 
and administer tbe proper rebuke to those who from malice 
or envy may seek to detract from his fair fame.'* 

We give the material features of these bills as they were 
passed, as a part of the history of the times, in the 
Appendix. 

THE BIOHT OP INSTBUCTION. 

On the 23d of December, 1851, Mr. Douglas made a 
iipeecb in the Senate, on the resolutions declaring the Com- 
promise measures of 1850 to be a definitive and final settle- 
ment of all the questions growing out of the subject of 
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domestic slavery, in the course of which he took a brief 
review of the votes he had given since the introduction of 
the Compromise measures, and showed that he had supported 
them all. In this speech he said : 

Mr. Prksidxnt : I claim no merit for having originated and proposed the 
measures contained in the Omnibas Bill There was no remarkable feature 
about them. They were merely ordinary measures of legislation, well 
adapted to the circumstances, and their merit consisted in the fact 
that separately they could and did pass both Houses of Congress. Being 
responsible for these bills, as they came from the hands of the Committee 
on Territories, I wish to call attention to the fact that they contained no 
prohibition of slavery — no provision upon the subject. And now I come 
to the point which explains my object in stating my votes. The legislature 
of Illinois had passed a resolution instructing me to vote for a bill for the 
government of the territory acquired from Mexico, which should contain 
an express prohibition of slavery in that territory while it remained ai 
territories, leaving the people to do as they pleased when they became t 
State. The instruction was designed in order to compel me to resign my 
seat and give place to a Freesoiler. The legislature knew my inflexible 
opposition to the principles asserted in the instructions, and wished me to 
%rve place to a Freesoiler, who would come here and carry out abolition 
doctrines. Notwithstanding these instructions, I wrote the bills and re- 
ported them from the Committee on Territories without the prohibition, ic 
order that the record might show what my opinions were ; but, lest the 
trick against me might fail, a Freesoil senator offered an amendment in 
the language of my instructions. I knew that the amendment could not 
prevail, even if the vote of Illinois was recorded in its favor. But if I 
resigned my place to an abolitionist, it was almost certain that the bills 
would fail on their passage. I came to the conclusion that duty required 
me to retain my seat. I was prepared to fight and defy abolitionism in all 
its forms, but I was not willing to repudiate the settled doctrine of my 
State, in regard to the right of instruction. Before the vote was taken, I 
defined my position. I denounced the doctrine of the amendment, declared 
my unalterable opposition to it, and gave notice that any vote which might 
be recorded in my name seemingly in its favor, would be the vote of tbose 
who gave the instructions, and not my own. Under this protest, I le- 
corded a vote for this and two other amendments embracing the same 
principle, and then renewed my protest against them, and gave notice thai 
J should not hold myself responsible for them. Immediately an my retntii 
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home, and in a speech to my constituents, I renewed my protest agiunst 
these votes, and repeated the notice to that infnriated meetings that they were 
their votes, and not mine. In that speech at Chicago, I said of the territo- 
rial bills : * These measures are predicated on the great fundamental princi- 
ple that every people ought to possess the right of forming and regulating 
their own internal concerns and domestic institutions in their own way. 
If those who emigrate to the territories have the requisite intelligence and 
honesty to enact laws for the government of white men, I know of no 
reason why they should not be deemed competent to legislate for the 
negro. If they are sufficiently enlightened to make laws for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property, of morals and education, to determine 
the relation of husband and wife, of parent and child, I am not aware 
that it requires any higher degree of civilization to regulate the affairs of 
master and servant. My votes and acts have been in accordance with 
these views in all cases, except in the instances in which I voted under 
your instructions. Those were your votes and not mine. I entered my 
protest against them at the time, before and after they were recorded, and 
shall never hold myself responsible for them.' I made a good many 
speeches of the same tenor, the last of which was at the capital of Illinois. 
A few weeks afterward the legislature of Illinois assembled, and one of 
their first acts was to repeal the resolution of instructions to which I have 
referred, and to pass resolutions approving of the course of my colleague, 
General Shields, and myself, on the Compromise measures. From that day 
Illinois has stood firm and unwavering in support of the Compromise 
measures, and of all the compromises of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, if I have said anything that savors of egotism, the 
Senate will pardon me. If I had omitted all that was personal to myself, 
my defence would have been incomplete. I am willing to be held respon- 
sible for all my acts, but I wish to be judged by my acts, and not by mali- 
cious misrepresentations. I may have committed errors ; but when I am 
convinced of them, I will acknowledge them like a man, and promptly 
correct them. The Democratic party is as good a Union party as I want, 
and I want to preserve its principles and its organization, and to triumph 
upon its old issues. I desire no new tests, no interpolations upon the c^ i 
creed." 

Id December 1863, Mr. Douglas reported the bill to organ- 
ize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, which formed 
the issues upon which the Democratic and Republican parties 
oecame arrayed against each other. He opposed tbf treaty 
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with England in relation to the Oregon boundary, com ..a^iing 
that England had no rights on that coast. He opposed the 
Trist peace treaty with Mexico upon the ground that the boun- 
daries were unnatural and inconvenient, and that the provi- 
sions in relation to the Indians could never be executed. The 
United States government has since paid Mexico ten millions 
of dollars to change the boundaries, and to relinquish the 
stipulations in regard to the Indians. He opposed the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer treaty, because it pledged the United States 
in all time to come, never to annex Central America. He 
declared that he did not desire to annex Central Ameiica at 
that time, but maintained that the isthmus routes must be 
kept open as highways to the American possessions on the 
Pacific ; that the time would come when the United States 
<^ould be compelled to occupy Central America, and that he 
would never pledge the faith of the republic not to do in the 
future what its interests and safety might require. He also 
declared himself in favor of the acquisition of Cuba, whenever 
that island can be obtained consistently with the laws of 
nations and the honor of the United States. We give this 
speech entire in a subsequent part of this work. 

On the 4th of January 1854, Senator Douglas made the 
following Report relative to the organization of the Territo 
vicb of Nebraska and Kansas : 

The Committee on Territories^ to whom toas re/erred a hill for an act to estab' 
lish the Territories of Nehrasha^ have given the same that serious and 
deliberate consideration which its great importance demands, and beg leave 
to report it back to the Senate, with various amendments, in the form of 
a svhstitute for the hill : 

The principal amendments which your committee deem it their duty to 
commend to the favorable action of the Senate, in a special report, are 
those in which the principles established by the Compromise measures Oj 
1860, so far as they are applicable to territorial organizations, are proposed 
to be affirmed and carried into practical operation within the limitf of th« 
BOW Territory. 
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The ifisdom of those measures is attested, not less by their lalatarj 
and beneficial effects, in allaying sectional agitation and restoring peaot 
and harmony to an irritated and distracted people, than by the cordial ana 
almost universal approbation with which they have been received and 
sanctioned by the whole country. In the judgment of your Committee, 
those measures were intended to have a far more comprehensive and endur- 
ing effect than the mere adjustment of diflSculties arising out of the recent 
acquisition of Mexican territory. They were designed to establish ceitain 
great principles, which would not only furnish adequate remedies for 
existing; evils, but, in all time to come, avoid the perils of similar agitation, 
Bj withdrawing the question of Slavery from the halls of Congress and 
the political arena, committing it to the arbitration of those who were 
immediately interested in, and alone responsible for, its consequences. 
With a view of conforming their action to what they regard as the settled 
policy of the government, sanctioned by the approving voice of the 
American people, your Committee have deemed it their duty to incorporate 
and perpetuate, in their Territorial Bill, the principles and spirit of those 
measures. If any other consideration were necessary to render the pro* 
priety of this course imperative upon the Committee, they may be found 
in the fact that the Nebraska country occupies the same relative position 
to the slavery question, as did New Mexico and Utah, when those Terri- 
tories were organized. 

It was a disputed point, whether slavery was prohibited by law in the 
country acquired from Mexico. On the one hand, it was contended, as a 
legal proposition, that slavery, having been prohibited by the enactment 
of Mexico, according to the laws of nations, we received the country with 
all its local laws and domestic institutions attached to the soil, so far at 
they did not conflict with the Constitution of the United States ; and that 
a law either protecting or prohibiting slavery, was not repugnant to that 
instrument, as was evidenced by the fact that one-half of the States of the 
Union tolerated, while the other half prohibited, the institution of slavery. 
On the other hand, it was insisted that, by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States, every citizen had a right to remove to any Territory of the 
Union, and carry his property with him under the protection of law, whe- 
ther that property consisted of persons or things. The difficulties arising 
from this diversity of opinion, were greatly aggravated by the fact that 
(here were many persons on both sides of the legal controversy, who were 
unwilling to abide the decision of the courts on the legal matters in dis- 
pute ; thus, among those who claimed that the Mexican laws were still in 
forcCj and, consequentiy, that slavery was already prohibited in those Ter- 
riDries b5 vaHd enactment, there were many who insisted ^pon Congress 
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naking the matter certain^ by enactiDg another prohibition. In like man* 
ner, some of those who argued that Mexican kw had ceased to have any 
binding force, and that the Constitution tolerated and protected slave pro* 
perty in those Territories, were unwilling to trust the decision of the courts 
upon the point, and insisted that Congress should, by direct enactment, 
remove all legal obstacles to the introduction of slaves into those Ter- 
ritories. 

Such being the character of the controversy in respect to the territory 
acquired from Mexico, a similar question has arisen in regard to the right 
to hold slaves in the Territory of Nebraska, when the Indian laws shall be 
withdrawn, and the country thrown open to emigration and settlement 
By the 8th section of *' an act to authorize the people of Missouri Territory 
to form a constitution and State government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union on an equal footing with the origimll States, and 
to prohibit slavery in certain Territories,*' approved March 6th, 1820, it 
was provided ; '* That in all that territory ceded by France to the United 
States under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 86 degrees 80 
minutes north latitude, not included within the limits of the State contem- 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, and are hereby, prohibited : Provided always^ That any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in 
any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed, and conveyed to the persons claiming his or her labor or services 
as aforesaid.*' 

Under this section, as in the case of the Mexican law in New Mexico 
and Utah, it is a disputed point whether slavery is prohibited in the 
Nebraska country by valid enactment. The decision of this question 
involves the constitutional power of Congress to pass laws prescribing and 
regulating the domestic institutions of the various Territories of the Union. 
In the opinion of those eminent statesmen who hold that Congress is 
invested with no rightful authority to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
in the Territories, the 8th section of the act preparatory to the admission 
of Missouri is null and void ; while the prevailing sentiment in large por- 
tions of the Union sustains the doctrine that the Constitution of the United 
States secures to every citizen an inalienable right to move into any of the 
Territories with his property, of whatever kind and description, and to 
hold and enjoy the same under the sanction of law. Your Committee do 
not feel themselves called upon to enter upon the discussion of these con 
troverted questions. They involve the same grave issues which produced 
tii« Agitation, the sectional strife, and the fearful straggle of 1860. Km 
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Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from deciding the matter» 
Ui controversy then, either by affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or 
^ an act declaratory of the true intent of the Constitution, and the extent 
»f the protection afforded by it to slave property in the Territories, so 
your Committee are not prepared to recommend a departure from the course 
parsued on that memorable occasion, either by affirming or repealing the 
6th section of the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory of the meaning 
of the Constitution in respect to the legal points in dispute. 

Tour Committee deem it fortunate for the peace of the country, and the 
security of the Urion, that the controversy then resulted in the adoption 
of the Compromise measures, which the two great political parties, with 
singular unanimity, have affirmed as a cardinal article of their faith, and 
proclaimed to the world as a final settlement of the controversy and an 
end to the agitation. A due respect, therefore, for the avowed opinions 
of senators, 4s well as a proper sense of patriotic duty, enjoins upon your 
Committee the propriety and necessity of a strict adherence to the princi- 
ples, and even a literal adoption of the enactments of that adjustment, in 
all their territorial bills, so far as the same are not locally inapplidlable. 
Those enactments embrace, among other things less material to the mat* 
ters under consideration, the following provisions : 

When admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any portion of the same, 
shall be received into the Union, with or without Slavery, as their consti- 
tution may prescribe at the time of their admission ; 

That the legislative power and authority of said Territory shall >be vested 
In the Governor and a Legislative Assembly ; 

That the legislative power of said Territory shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation, consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act ; but no law shall be passed interfer- 
ing with the primary disposal of the soil ; no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States ; nor shall the lands or other property 
of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other property of 
residents. 

Writs of error and appeals from the final decisions of said Supreme Court 
shttll be allowed, and may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the same manner and under the same regulations as from the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States, where the value of the property or amount 
in controversy, to be ascertained by the oath or affirmation of either party, 
or other competent witness, shall exceed one thousand dollars ; except onl} 
that. In all cases involving title to slaves, the said writs of error or appeals 
shall be allowed and decided by the said Supreme Court, without regard to 
the value of the matter, property, or title in controversy ; and except, alM 
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Ihat t writ of error or appeal shall also be allowed to the Supreme Oourt ol 
the United States from the decision of the said Supreme Court by this act, 
9T of any judge thereof, or of the district courts created by this act, or of 
iny judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus involving the question 
of personal freedom ; and each of the said district courts shall have and 
exercise the same jurisdiction, in all cases arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as is vested in the circuit and district courtf 
of the United States; and the said supreme and district courts of the Stfid 
territory, and the respective judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of 
habeas corptts, in all cases in which the same are granted by the judges of 
the United States in the District of Columbia. 

To which may be added the following proposition affirmed by the act of 
1850, and known as the Fugitive Slave Law. 

That the provisions of the ^* act respecting fugitives from justice, and 
persons escaping from the service of their masters,*' approved February 12, 
1T93, and the provisions of the act to amend and supplementary to the 
aforesaid act, approved September 18, 1850, shall extend to, and be in force 
in, all the organized Territories, as well as in the various States of the 
Union. 

From these provisions it is apparent that the Compromise measures of 
1850 affirm, and rest upon, the following propositions : 

First : That all questions pertaining to Slavery in the Territories, and the 
new States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen 
l«y them for that purpose. 

Second : That ** all cases involving title to slaves,*' and ** questions of 
personal freedom,*' are to be referred to the adjudication of the local tri* 
bunals, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United State«. 

Third : That the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, In 
respect to fugitives from service, is to be carried into faithful execution in 
all " the original Territories," the same as in the States. 

The substitute for the bill which your Committee have prepared, and 
which is commended to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes to 
carry these propositions and principles into practical operation, in the pre 
cise language of the Compromise measures of 1850. 

The bill thus reported was considered in Committee of the 
WTiole, and then made the special order for the following 
Slondaj. The debate was continued Jan. 31st, Feb. 8d, 5th, 
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On Ihe 23d of January, Mr. Douglas, from the Committee 
on Territories, reported a substitute for the original bill, in 
nearly the same terms, in which, after defining the limits of 
the territory, it was proposed to constitute it a Territory, to 
be afterward admitted as a State, with or without slavery, as 
their constitution may prescribe at the time of their admis- 
sion. It was declared to be the true intent and meaning of 
the act to carry into practical operation the principles of the 
Compromise measures of 1850, to wit. That all questions 
pertaining to slavery in the Territories, and in the new States 
to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein ; and that the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, in respect to fugitives 
from service, are to be carried into faithful execution in all 
the organized Territories. To the words " the Constitution 
and all laws of the United States not locally inapplicable, 
shall have the same force and effect within the said Territory 
as elsewhere in the United States," the substitute proposed 
to add these words : " Except the 8th section of the Act for 
the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 
6, 1820, which was superseded by the Compromise measures 
of 1850, and is declared inoperative.' 

DEBATE ON THE NEBRASKA BlLL. 

On the 30th of January, Mr. Douglas made his first speech 
m favor of the Nebraska Bill. We give the speech in a sub- 
sequent part of this work. 

On the 16th of February, Mr. Douglas moved to strike 

out of his substitute the assertion that the Missouri restric- 
tion " was superseded by the Compromise measures of 1850," 
and insert instead the following : 

** Which, being inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention by 
Soagrets with Slavery in the States and Territories, as recognised by the 
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legifllmtion of 1850 (commonly called the GompromiBe measares), is herebj 
declared inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclave 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States,'* 

which prevailed — yeas 35, nays 10 — ^as follows: 

Tbas— ^or Douglan^ Amendment : Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Cass, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, John- 
son, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tenn, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pierce, Pettit, 
Pratt, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ey. Toombs, Weller 
Williams— 35. 

Nats — against the Amendment : Messrs. Allen, Chase, Dodge of Wise, 
Everett, Fish, Foote, Houston, Seward, Sumner, Wade — 10. 

The vote on this amendment is significant, and we invite 
to it the attention of the reader. Here we have the em- 
phatic declaration of every Democratic senator, especially of 
every Democratic senator from the slave States, in favor of 
the great peace measure of non-intervention with slavery in 
the States and Territories, avowing '^the true intent and 
meaning of this act to be, not to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State^ nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave 
i\iQ people tJiereof freQ to ^ovm 9Ji&. regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States." How this doctrine, deemed sound, 
then, contrasts with the late shibboleth of the Senate caucus, 
that if the people of a Territory want slavery^ Congress 
shaU not interfere^ but if they do not want ity Congress is to 
legislate it on them. 

Mr. Badger of N. C. moved to add to the aforesaid seo- 
tion: 

** Prtniidedt That nothing herein contained shall be construed to reviTt 
5 
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or put in force any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
to the act of 6th of March, 1820, elthei protecting, establishing, prohibit 
bg, or abolishing Slarery.'' 

Carried — ^yeas 36, nays 6. 

It had been charged by Edmund Burke, of New Hamp- 
shire, and other Abolition enemies of the measure at the 
north, that the repeal of the restriction would revive slavery 
in Kansas and Nebraska, by putting in force the old French 
laws. The object of Mr. Badger was to set this slander at 
rest, Every Southern Democrat voted for the proviso. 

The question on the engrossment of the bill was now 
reached, and it was carried — ^yeas 29, nays 12 — ^as follows : 

Yeas — To engross the bill for its third reading: Messrs. Adams, 
Atchison, Badger, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Claj, Dawson, 
Dixon, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, Hunter, John- 
ton, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tenn., Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, 
Sebastian, Shields, Slideii, Stuart, Williams— 29. 

Nats — against the engrossment: Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wise, 
Fessenden, Fish^ Foot, Hamlin, James, Seward, Smith, Sumner, Wade^ 
Walker— 12. 

On the night of the 3d of March, 1864, Mr. Douglas 
closed the debate in a speech of great eloquence and ability. 
The attention of the reader is particularly directed to those 
passages in which Mr. Douglas speaks of the necessity for 
the organization of these Territories ; and to his elucidation 
of what had generally been called the Missouri Compromise, 
in which he proves that Missouri was not admitted into the 
Union under the Missouri restriction, the Act of 1820, but 
under Mr. Clay's compromise, or joint resolution, of March 
2, 1821 ; and also to the broad nationality of the views of the 
whole speech. We give it entire in a subsequent part of the 
work. 
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The Tote was then taken, and the bill passed — ^veas 37, 
oays 14. So the bill was passed, and its title declared to be 
^' An Act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas." The bill being approved by the President, became a 
law. We give it entire, in a subsequent part of this work. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ICB. DOUGLAS Al' OHIOAGK), 1854 

It is difficult to give a fall idea of the excitement that pre* 
vailed at Chicago, at the time of the passage of the Nebraska 
bill. It fsLT surpassed the excitement in 1850, relative to the 
Compromise measures. The ranks of the Abolitionists, 
always full there, had been largely recruited during the 
last three years : and among the new converts were many 
professed ministers of the Gospel. These men eagerly seized 
on any pretext that would give them a little notoriety, and as 
the public mmd, that is to say, the Abolition sentiment in 
Chicago, was already worked up to a high pitch, they con- 
ceived the idea of treating Senator Douglas as a delinquent 
schoolboy. Accordingly, they addressed to him, and pub- 
lished in the Chicago daily papers at the same time, a most 
scurrilous and abusive letter, in which they impiously arro- 
gated to themselves the authority to speak ^' in the name of 
Almighty God," and soundly berated Mr. Douglas for his 
course in the Senate. With admirable temper, Mr. Douglas 
wrote them a letter, which will be found in a subsequent parti 
of this work. 

In the autumn of 1854, Mr. Douglas returned to Chicago. 
The city was convulsed with excitement. The Nebraska 
Bill, and its author, were denounced in the most bitter and 
violent manner. Neither were understood. The opposition 
•rganS| the *' Tribune^" the *^ Joumal|" and the '' Press," had 
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for months teemed with articles written in the most savage 
style, in which the Nebraska Bill and its provisions had been 
studiously misrepresented and misquoted, and Mr. Douglas 
vilified and abused as the author of countless woes to genera- 
tions yet unborn. It is no compliment to the intelligence of 
the readers and supporters of these papers to state what is, 
nevertheless, the fact, that these statements were swallowed 
with eager credulity, and that Mr. Douglas was regarded by 
the Abolitionists as a monster in human form. 

In a few days after his arrival in Chicago, Mr. Douglas 
caused the announcement to be made that he would address 
the citizens in vindication of the Nebraska Bill. A meeting 
was accordingly appointed, to take place at North Market 
Hall. At the hour of meeting, the vast space in front of the 
Hall was filled with men, the crowd numbering nearly ten 
thousand persons. Probably one-third of the number were 
really desirous to hear the senator's speech ; but by far the 
greater part of the crowd were violent and radical Abolition 
ists, who were determined that he should not speak. 

HIS SPEECH THEKB. 

Mr. Douglas appeared before the meeting, on an open bal- 
cony, and commenced his address. He alluded to the excite- 
ment that prevailed, but asked a patient hearing, and pro 
mised his auditc to be as brief as he could be, consistently 
with a full exposition of the subject. He spoke of the sacred 
rights of the people of the Territories to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way ; the great prin- 
ciple that lay at the foundation of the Nebraska Bill. At this 
part of his remarks, several prominent Abolitionists com- 
menced to groan and hiss. Others followed the examples 
The noise and tumult increased. 

The senator stopped speaking, and stood cahnly, with hu 
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arms folded upon his breast, and bis eye surveying tbe angry 
and excited multitude. He waited patiently till tbe noise sub- 
sided, and tben, stretcbing fortb his hand, he proceeded. He 
described tbe Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and alluded 
to the fact that for the last ten years, he bad endeavored, at 
every session of Congress, to have them organized. Here 
tbe groans and hisses were redoubled m violence, and came 
from all parts of tbe meeting. Tbe most opprobrious epi* 
tbets were applied to Mr. Douglas, and tbe most insulting 
language used to him by rowdies in tbe crowd. In vain se- 
veral gentlemen endeavored to restore order. Tbe Aboli- 
tionists were determined that Mr. Douglas should not be 
beard ; and they succeeded. For nearly four hours after this 
did Mr. Douglas essay to make himself heard ; and each time 
did tbe yells and bootings of the infuriated multitude drown 
his voice. At last, it being Saturday night, he deliberately 
pulled out bis watch under the gaslight, and observing thai 
it was after twelve o'clock, he said in a stentorian voice, 
which was beard above the din of the crowd : "Abolitionists 
of Chicago I it is now Sunday moraing. I will go to church, 
while you go to the devil in your own way." 



A SCENE FOB A PAINTEB* 

In her whole history, Chicago has never witnessed so ais- 
graceful ar scene as this. There was a parallel occurrence in 
tbe life of Rienzi, the last of the Roman Tribunes, thus 
described by the great English novelist : 

'* On they came, no longer in measured order, as stream after stream^ 
from lane, from alley, from palace, and from hovel — the raging sea receired 
new additions. On they came — their passions excited by their numbers — 
women and men, children and malignant age — in all the awful array of 
aroused, released, unresisted physical strength and brutal wrath : ' Death 
to the traitor — death to tbe tyrant— death to him who has taxed the peo 
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pie I' * Mora *1 traditore che ha fatta la gabella I — ^Mora I* Such was the 
ery of the people — such the crime of the senator I They broke orer the 
low palisades of the capitol— they filled with one sudden rush the yast 
space — a moment before so desolate — now swarming with human beings 
athirst for blood I 

'* Suddenly came a dead silence, and on the balcony aboye stood Riensi 
-»his face was bared, and the morning sun shone over that lordly brow, 
and the hair grown grey before its time, in service of that maddening mul 
titude. Pale and erect he stood — neither fear, nor anger, nor menace^ 
but deep grief and high resolve upon his features ! A momentary shame 
•—a momentary awe, seized the crowd. 

'' He pointed to the gonfalon, wrought with the republican motto and 
arms of Rome, and thus he began : 

** * I too am a Roman and a citizen ; hear me I* 

" * Hear him not; hear him not ! his false tongue can charm away ouf 
senses !' cried a voice louder than his own ; and Rienzi recognized Cecco 
del Vecchio. 

** *• Hear him not ; down with the tyrant !* cried a more shrill and youth* 
ful tone ; and by the side of the artisan stood Angelo Villani. 

** * Hear him not; death to the death-giver!* cried a voice close at hand, 
and from the grating of the neighboring prison glared near upon him, as 
the eye of a tiger, the vengeful gaze of the brother of Montreal. 

" Then from earth to Heaven rose the roar-^-' Down with the tyrant- 
down with him who taxed the people V 

" A shower of stones rattled on the mail of the senator— still he stirred 
not. No changing muscle betokened fear. His persuasion of his own 
wonderful powers of eloquence, if he could but be heard, inspired him yet 
with hope. He stood collected in his own indignant but determined 
thoughts ; but the knowledge of that very eloquence was now his deadliesi 
foe. The leaders of the multitude trembled lest he should be heard; 
* a7id doubtUifty says the contemporaneous biographer, * had he but tp^ken 
he would have changed them alV ^ 

Thus it was at the meeting at the North Market H<j1L 
The leaders of the multitude trembled lest Douglas sho Jd be 
heard; they remembered the effect of his eloquence in li60, 
and they knew that if he was permitted to speak ni w^ he 
»x>uld and would convince the citizens of Chicago, fe i thfl 
•lecond time, that he was right and they were wrong. 
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SPEECH Al THE TBEMONT HOUSE. 

After the close of the canvass of that year, in which Mr 
Douglas had addressed the people in every portion of Illinois, 
he returned to Chicago, and on the 19th of November, two 
hundred and fifty gentlemen of that city, personal and po- 
litical friends of Senator Douglas, tendered him the compli- 
ment of a public dinner at the Tremont House. After the 
repast, and in response to a toast in compliment to the " dis- 
tinguished guest, the originator and successful advocate of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, and the champion of State 
Rights and Constitutional Liberty," Mr. Douglas made the 
speech which we give in a subsequent part of this work. 

In this speech, Mr, Douglas takes up and critically ex- 
amines the Nebraska Bill, and proves the soundness of the 
principles on which it is founded : he fastens upon the House 
of Representatives in 1848 the responsibility for all the sub- 
sequent slavery agitation, by their rejection of the Missouri 
Compromise line, after it had passed the Senate : he proves 
that the Abolitionists and Freesoilers, by supporting Van 
Buren, pledged themselves to blot out the Missouri Compro- 
mise line : he calls to the recollection of his hearers the fact, 
that he was abused and vilified in the year 1848, and called 
" Stephen A. Douglas the solitary exception," meaning that he 
was the only northern member of Congress who was in favor 
of adhering to the Missouri Compromise line ; and the other 
fact, that the same Abolitionists and Freesoilers now pretend 
to support a measure which they then declared infamous. 
He graphically describes the manner in which the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850 were formed ; and then, passing again 
to the Nebraska Bill, he shows that its great principle was 
to guarantee to the people of all the new Territories the right 
(which the Constitution of the United States had already 
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Mcnred, but wiiidi the Mbsoori Compromise had taken 
awaj) of determining the question of slareiy for themselves. 
He proves, bj the unequivocal testimony of the oldest and 
wisest patriots of the ooontry, that the Abolitionists have 
proved to be the very worst enemies of the slaves, have riveted 
stronger their chains, taken away some of the pri\'ileges 
which they had before enjoyed, and actually put a stop to 
their owners emancipating them. 

THK **BKPUBLICAN»* PABTT ANALYZED. 

The last part of the speech is a complete and searching ex- 
position of the platform and principles of the new ^ Repub- 
lican party ^ which had just been formed. He proves it to 
be purely an abolition party, the principles of which 
were entirely sectional, arraying the North against the South, 
and which, of course, could never be a national party. We 
fpvp this f^peech eat^re ir a I'^b^v^^aat part of this work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TBBBITOBIAL POLICT OF MB. DOUGLAS, 1866. 

Report of Mr. Douglas on the Territorial Policy of the Govenunont — 
Speech in Reply to Trumbull, and in Support of the Bill authorizing the 
People of Kansas to form a Constitution and State Government — Speech 
in Reply to Mr. C!ollamer — The Bill passed by the Senate — ^Report of 
Mr. Douglas on the House Bill 

AFFAIRS IS KANSAS. 

Thk 34th Congress met on the first Monday in December, 
1855, but the House of Representatives was unable to 
organize or to choose a Speaker for nine weeks. On the 
31st of December, President Pierce transmitted his An- 
nual Message to Congress, in which he only slightly alluded 
to the recent troubles in Kansas. On the 24th of January, 
however, he sent a special message to Congress in regard to 
the affairs in Kansas, which will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

On the 12th of March, 1856, Mr. Douglas made his great 
report on the affairs of Kansas Territory. In this report, he 
elucidates the constitutional principles under which new 
States may be admitted, and Territories organized. He ex 
DOses the designs of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Soci 
ety ; traces from their inception the treasonable acts of that 
secret military organization, the '^ Kansas Legion ;" and 
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proves that all the troubles in Kansas originated in attempts 
to violate or circumvent the principles and provisions of the 
Nebraska Bill. This report will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

Mr. Jacob CoUamer, of Vermont, who constituted the 
minority of the committee, made a minority report on the 
same day. 

TRUMBULL'S SPEECH, 

Two days afterward, on the 14th of March, Mr. Lyman 
Trumbull, who had taken his seat a few days before, as a 
senate)* from Illinois, in the place ' of General Shields, ad- 
dressed the Senate in opposition to the views expressed in 
the report of Mr. Douglas. Mr. Douglas was absent from 
the Senate chamber at the time, but notwithstanding his 
knowledge of this fact, Mr. Trumbull was offensiv^|M^r- 
Bonal. It might have been supposed that in making fflHirst 
speech in the Senate, Mr. Trumbull would have had some 
regard to common decency and propriety. But in point of 
fact, he was so violent and coarse in his invective as to dis- 
gust the whole body of senators. As soon as the rules of the 
Senate would permit, he was stopped by Mr. Weller of Cali- 
fornia, who called for the special order of the day, which was 
the bill to increase the efficiency of the army. But as this 
was his first speech, he had the effrontery to insist upon con- 
tinuing his rigmarole of abuse, and did go on till nearly 4 
o'clock. Shortly before that time, Mr. Douglas entered the 
Senate chamber, and when Mr. Trumbull had exhausted the 
'ials of his wrath, and sat down, Mr. Douglas said : 

Mr. President, I was very much surprised when it was comuiuni- 
cated to me this afternoon that my colleague was making a speech 
on the Kansas question, in which he was arraigning my own conduct 
and the statements and principles set forth in the report which I had 
the honor to submit to the Senate two day? ^ince from the Oommittee 
on Territories. 
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The feeble state of my own health, which is well known to Vbm 
Senate, rendered it imprudent for me to be in the Senate chamber 
to-day, and I stayed away for that reason. I never dreamed that 
any man in this body would so far forget the courtesies of life, and 
the well known usages of the Senate, as to make an assault in my 
absence in violation of the distinct understanding of the body when 
the subject was postponed. 

My colleague says that he did not know that I was not here. Now, 
I am informed that my friend from Texas (Mr. Rusk), when the 
morning hour expired, suggested, among other reasons for a post' 
poneipent, that I was absent. The senator from Texas told my col- 
league that I was absent, and, therefore, according to the courtesies 
of the Senate, his speech should have been postponed. In the face 
of a fact known to every man present, my colleague now dares to 
say that he did not know 1 was absent. 

Sir, I believe in fair and free discussion. Whatever speeches I 
may have to make in reference to my colleague or his political posi- 
tion, or in reference to other senators, will be made to their faces. 
I do not wish to avoid the responsibility of a reply to the points that 
shall be ma^e. I will not attempt to reply to my colleague upon 
hearsay, having been absent, from the causes which I have stated 
doMju^ the delivery of the greater portion of his speech. I desire, 
h4Hper, to ask him, with a view to fix the time for the discussion 
of the subject, at what period of time I may reasonably look for his 
printed speech? I desire to reply to its statements, and I ask the 
question with a view to have the subject postponed until the time ^ 
which he may name. 

Mb. Tbtjmbull. — I think my remarks will be published on Mon- 
day. 

Mb. Douglas. — If I can rely on seeing the speech published in the 
'* Globe" on Monday, I will reply to it on Tuesday; and I shall ask 
the Senate to accord to me that courtesy. I propose to reply on the 
next day after its publication. 

Mb. Sewabd and Mb. Tbumbull. — Take your own time. 

Mr. Douglas. — Sir, I understand this game of taking my own 
time. Last year, when the Nebraska Bill was under consideration, 
the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner) asked of me the cour- 
tesy to have it postponed for a week, until he could examine the 
question. I afterward discovered that, previous to that time, he had 
written an exposition of the bill — a libel upon me— and sent it off 
under his own frank ; and the postponement thus obtained by my 
courtesy was in order to take a week to circulate the libel. I do not 
choose to take my own time in that way again. I wish to meet 
these misrepresentations at the threshold. If I am right, give uie an 
opportunity to show it. If my colleague is right, I desire to give 
him the fullest and fairest opportunity to show it. 
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I desire laow to saj a word upon another point. I understand thai 
ay ooileagoe has told the Senate, a» heing a matter rerr material to 
tius issue, that he comes here as a Democrat, having always heen a 
Democrat. Sir. that &ct will he news to the Democracj of [llinois. 
I undertake to assert there is not a Democrat in Illinois who will 
not saj that such a statement is a lihel upon the Democracy of that 
State. When he was elected, he received every Abolition vote in 
the Legislature of Illinois. He received every Know Nothing vote 
in the Legislature of Illinois. So Cu* as I am advised and believe, he 
reodved no vote except from persons allied to Abolitionism or Know 
Nothingism. He came here as the Know-yothing- Abolition candi- 
date, in opposition to the united Democracy of his State, and to Uie 
Democratic candidate. How can a man who was elected an an 
Abolition-Know Nothing, come here and claim to be a Democrat, in 
good standing with the Democracy of Illinois? Sir, the Illinois De- 
mocracy have no sympathies or alliances with Abolitionism in any 
of its forms. They have no connection with Know Nothingism in 
any of its forms. If a man has ever been a Democrat and becomes 
dther an Abolitionist or Know Nothing, or a Free Soiler, he peases 
that instant to be a Democrat in Illinois. 

Sir, why was the statement of my colleague being a Democrat 
made, unless to convey the idea that the Illinois Democracy would 
harbor and associate with a Know Nothing or an Abolitionist ? Sir, 
we do no such thing in Illinois. There is a high wall and a deep 
ditch between the national Democracy of that State, including the 
old national Whigs, on the one side, and all Know Nothing and Abo- 
lition organizations on the other. I can say to senators tiiat Know 
Nothingism and Abolitionism in Hlinois are one and the same thing. 
Every Know Nothing lodge there adopted the Abolition creed, and 
every Abolition society supported the Know Nothing candidates. 
It may be different in the South ; but in the Northwest, and espe- 
cially in Illinois, a Know Nothing or an Abolitionist means a 
Rebublican. My colleague is the head and front of Republi- 
canism in Illinois in opposition to Democracy. You might as well 
call the distinguished senator from New York (Mr. Seward), or the 
member from Massachusetts (Mr. Sunmer), or any other leader 
of the Republican forces, a Democrat, as to call my colleague a 
Democrat. Why has that assertion been brought into this deb^jbe ? 
*Did it prove that my report was wrong? Did it prove that it was 
courteous to make an assault on that report in my absence ? 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Douglas reported from the 
Committee on Territories, '' A bill to authorize the Peopl* 
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of the Territoiy of Kansas to form a Constitution and State 
government, preparatory to their admission into the Union 
when they have the requisite population." 

On the 20th of March, Mr. Douglas addressed the Senate 
m support of this bill, and in reply to the tirade of Mr. 
Trumbull. In this speech, he vindicates his report ; shows 
that the report of Mr. CoUamer keeps out of sight the mate- 
rial facts of the cade ; and proves that it was the design of 
the reckless leaders of the Freesoil party, to produce a con- 
flict with the Territorial government. He defends the Mis- 
bourians from the charge of invading and conquering Kansas, 
and proves that the whole responsibility of all the disturb- 
ances in Kansas, rests upon the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Society. When he reached the concluding paragraph of his 
remarks, he turned to where Trumbull uneasily sat, and fix- 
ing upon him his eagle eye, pronounced in a clear and sonor- 
ous voice, and in emphatic tones, those words referring to 
the certainty of the fact that even in the United States, the 
traitor's doom would fall upon the traitor's head. Trumbull 
turned pale, and his head sank upon his breast. He feU 
that he was convicted. 

The speech will be found in a subsequent part of thif 
work. 

EEPUBLIOAN HYPOOEISY EXPOSED. 

Mr. Collamer made a speech upon the same subject, on tne 
3d of April, and on the 4th, Mr. Douglas responded. Mr, 
Collamer had labored hard to show that the free State men 
in Kansas were not such bad fellows after all. But in thib 
spfeech Mr. Douglas shows by incontestable evidence, theii 
blood-thirsty nature, their determination to conqtier all who 
did not believe with them, and to resist the constituted 
authorities to a bloody issue, and their preparations of armft 
and munitions of war, with which to resist. He raiset tbf 
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vpecioos veil of ^^ peaceful emigration," which concealed the 
movementtt of the free State party in Kansas, and exposes the. 
secret spi*ings by which they were really actuated, showing 
that they were guilty of rebellion and treason. This speech 
is a full and complete exposition of the real history of Kan- 
sas, up to that time. The reader will not &il to obserye, 
toward the conclusion of the speech, how completely Mr. 
Douglas exposes the hypocrisy of the Black Republican 
party ; and how conclusively he shows the hollowness and 
insincerity, as well as the inconsistency and heartlessness, of 
their professions of regard for the negro. Strong in the 
consciousness of the rectitude of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, he delineates, with withering scorn, the incon- ' 
fflstent and jarring elements that make up the creed of 
the Republican ^th, and dares the leaders of that party 
to the fight. Like some experienced general, at the head oi 
a numerous and well disciplined army, an army which loves, 
idolizes, and trusts in their leader — ^knowing his own strength 
and confident of victory because he knows that his cause is 
lust, he throws down the gage of battle, and challenges 
the onset of the opposing squadrons. The leaders of the 
Republican party quailed before him in the Senate ; as that 
party itself afterward quailed under the irresistible charge of 
the Democracy. The speech will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

On the 30th of June, Mr. Douglas reported to the Senate 
on several bills submitted for the pacification of Kansas, as 
also most decidedly against Mr. Seward's proposition to 
admit Kansas as a State under the bogus '' Topeka " consti- 
tntion^ 

Mr. Seward then moved to strike out the whole of Mr. 
Douglas' bill, and insert instead, one admitting Kansas under 
the Topeka constitution. This motion was defeated — ^ayes 1 1 
E^ys 86. 
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The bill was now reported as amended, and the amend 
ment made in Committee of the Whole concurred in. The 
bill was then (8 a.m. on the 3d, the Senate having been in 
session all night), ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
kime ; and, on the question of its final passage the vote stood 
^yeas 83, nays 12 — as follows : 



Yeajs— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of Teimeasee, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigier, 

Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Cass, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, 

Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johns(m, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Pratt, Pngh, Beid, 

^Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, 

"Wright, and Yulee— 33. 

Kays— Messrs. Bell, of New Hampshire, Collamer, Dodge, Durkee, Fessen- 
d»n, Foot, Foster, Hale, Seward, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson— 12. 



So the bill passed the Senate. We give it, in the shape m 
which it was sent to the House, in a subsequent part of this 
work. 

On the 8th of July, Mr. Douglas reported back from the 
Committee on Territories the House bill to admit Kansas as a 
State, with an amendment striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and inserting instead the Senate bill (No 356) just 
referred to. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, moved that all the Territorial 
laws of Kansas be repealed and the Territorial officers dis- 
missed : rejected — yeas 12, nays 32. 

Mr. Collamer of Vermont, proposed an amendment, pro- 
hibiting slavery in all that portion of the Louisiana purchase 
north of 36° 30' not inclmding the Territory of Kanwu* 
rejected — ^yeas 12, nays 30. 
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The ampndinent reported by Mr. Douglas (t . e. the Senate 
bill as passed) was then agreed to— yeas 32, nays 13 — and the 
bill in this shape passed the Senate. But the Honse of 
Representatives, where the majority was composed of a 
fusion of all shades and classes of opponents refused to act 
upon it, or to concur 'd it, and the session terminated without 
the concurrence of the if ouw? 
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CnAPTEii Jli, 

BETBOSFECnVE. 

k Botrospect— Origin and Causes of Disagreement with the President-* 
Not Provoked by Mr. Douglas — Mr. Buchanan owes his Xomination at 
Gincinuati to Mr. Douglas — Telegraphic Dispatches— His Efforts to Elect 
Mr. Buchanan in 1866 — Speech at Springfield in 1857, defending the 
Administration — President's Instructions to Governor Walker — Consti- 
tution to be Submitted — Executive Dictation — Differences of Opinion 
tolerated on all Subjects except Lecompton — Mr. Douglas^ Propositions 
for Adjustment — Resolutions of Illinois Democracy — Controversy termi- 
nated by the English Bill — War Renewed by the Administration — Coali- 
tion between the Federal Officeholders and the Abolitionists— Mr. Dou* 
glas' last Speech in the Senate preparatory to Illinois Canvass. 

In order that the reader may appreciate the nature and im 
portance of the issues involved in the memorable senatorial 
canvass in Illinois in 1858, it is but proper we should state 
distinctly the origin and causes of the unfortunate disagree- 
ment between Mr. Douglas and the administration of Mr. 
Buchanan. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Buchanan owed his nomi^ 
nation at Cincinnati to the direct and personal interposition 
of Mr. Douglas. But for the telegraphic dispatches which 
he sent to his friends urging the withdrawal of his own name 
and the unanimous nomination of Mr. Buchanan, that gentle- 
man could never have received the nomination by a- two- 
thirds vote, according to the rules of the convention and the 
usages of the party. 
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These dispatches are important, serving to show the mag. I 
nanimity of Mr. Douglas, and his anxiety to pi-omote the \ 
anion and harmony of the Democratic party. 

The names of James Buchanan, Franklin Pierce, Lewis 
Cass, and Stephen A. Douglas, were put in nomination by 
their respective friends. There were 296 votes in the Con- 
vention. On the first ballot Buchanan received 135 J, Pierce 
122^, Douglas 33, and Cass 5. Judge Douglas' votes were 
from the following States : Ohio, 4 ; Kentucky, 3 ; Illinois, 
11 ; Missouri, 9; Iowa, 4; Wisconsin, 2. There were very few 
changes in the ballotings until after the fourteenth, when 
Pierce was withdrawn. The two succeeding ballots were 
about the same. The sixteenth was as follows : Buchanan, 
168; Douglas, 122; Cass, 6. When this ballot was an- 
nounced, Col, Richardson, of Illinois, arose, and after making 
a short explanatory speech, said that he had just received a 
dispatch from Judge Douglas, which he sent to the chair to 
be read, after which, he said he would withdraw that gentle- 
man's name from before the Convention. This dispatch ia 
so characteristic of Senator Douglas, that we cannot refraiw 
from reproducing it here. Its self-sacrificing spirit, its con^ 
ciliatory tone, and its pure Democracy, commend it to the/ 
attention of the country at the present state of political| 
affairs. It breathes the spirit of devotion to the Democratic 7 
party which has ever characterized the public life of its great } 
author. ^ It applies to the Presidential CQnvQ ni;.i(>n Ryat.pm 
the grea t principle for which his wbr^^A lifo h"° ^^?^ /i^.r^i^;^ 
^=t^ principl e that the majority should rule . Let it be re- 
m^rabered, that iii the Cincinnati Convention he would not 
allow his name to be used one moment after any other states- 
man had received a majority/ of the votes! But here is 
Judge Douglas' letter, and we ask for it the careful pernsai 
of every Democrat in the nation ; 
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WABHuiavov, Jim€ 4, 18BC. 

Dkas Si8 : From the telegraphic reports in the newspapers, I fear 
that an embittered state of feeling is being engendered in the Oon- 
Tention, which may endanger the harmonj and success of oar party. 
I wish 7on and all my friends to bear in mind that I have a thou- 
sand fold more anxiety for the triumph of our principles than for 
my own personal elevation. 

> K the withdrawal of my name will contribute to the harmony of 
our party, or the success of our cause, I hope you will not hesitate 
to take the step. Especially is it my desire that the action of the 
donyention will embody and express the wishes, feelings, and prin- 
ciples of the Democracy of the republic ; and hence, if Mr. Pierce, 
or Mr. Buchanan, or any other statesman, who is faithM to the 
great issues involved in the contest, ihall receive a majority of the 
Convention, I earnestly Jiope that all my friends will unite in insur- 
ing him two- thirds, arid then in making his nomination unanimous. 
Let no personal considerations disturb the harmony or endanger the 
triumpli of our principles. 

S. A. Douglas. 

To Hoir. W. A. Bighabdsov, Oindnnati, 0. 

The reading of this dispatch was interrupted by frequent 
and tremendous applause. The other dispatches are as 
follows : 

t/iMM 6, 1856, 9 iL.M. 

DiAB Sib : I have just read so much of the platform as relates to 
the Nebraska BiU and slavery question. The adoption of that noble 
resolution by a unanimous vote of all the States, accomplishes all the 
objects I had in view in permitting my name ta be used before the 
convention. If agreeable to my friends, I would prefer exerting aU 
my energies to elect a tried statesman on that platform to being the 
nominee myself. At all events do not let luy name be used in such 
manner as to disturb the harmony of the party or endanger the sue 
cess of the work so nobly begun. S. A. Douglas. 

» 

Hov. W. A. RiOHAEDBoir, of Illinoli, 
Burnet Houae, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wabhoigtov, Jwne Hik-^ a.il 

Mr. Buchanan having received a minority of the convention, is, in 
my opinion, entitled to the nomination. I hope my friends will give 
effect to the voice of the majority of the party. 

S. A. Douglas. 

Hm. W. a. Bioraumov. 

(See "Washington Union," June 7th, 1856. ) 

Many of Mr. Douglas' warmest friends complained of him 
bitterly for having thus withheld his own name and secured 
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the nomination of his rival, at the critical moment, when it 
became evident the latter could not possibly have been nomi- 
nated without the positive and efficient aid of the fonner ; 
and this withdrawal in favor of Mr. Buchanan, was afterwords 
used in some quarters as a point of objection to Mr. Douglas* 
nomination at Charleston. But the whole political course of 
Mr. Douglas, for a quarter of a century, had been in harmony 
with the sentiment enunciated and enforced in those de-y 
spatches, that he felt ^' a thousand fold more interest in the\ 
success of the principles of the Democratic party than in hisv 
own individual promotion." 

Immediately after the adjournment of the convention, Mr. 
Douglas entered the canvass with that energy and vigor for 
which he was remarkable, and it is but fair to add that to his 
herculean efforts, in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and other 
States in the campaign of ^56, was Mr. Buchanan indebted, for 
his election, more than to any other man living or dead. 

When the election was secured, and the inauguration had 
taken place, Mr. Douglas had no personal favors to ask of the 
President for either himself or friends, and hence had no 
grievances to complain of or disappointments to resent. 
Before he left Washington for his home, it is well known that 
he was personally consulted by the President, and approved] 
of the policy of his administration in regard to Kansas affairs, 
to be promulgat£^d by Governor Walker in his message and 
address to the people of that Territory, viz., that the consti- 
tution which was about to be formed at Lecompton should 
be submitted to and ratified by the people, at a fair election 
to be held for that purpose, before the State couM be admitted 
into the Union. 

Subsequently, when Governor Walker was on his way to 
Kansas, he called on Judge Douglas at Chicago by direction 
of the President, as he himself says, and read to him th« 
inaugural address which he was to publish on bia^ ^xrtv^^ ^^^ 
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the Territory, in which the governor stated that he was 
authorized by the President and his cabinet to give the assur- 
ance that he and they would oppose the admission of Kansas 
bto the Union as a State under any constitution which was 
not first submitted to and ratified by the people. 

After copying his instructions from the President in favor 
•f the submission of the constitution to the people, Governor 
Walker added : " I repeat, then, as my clear conviction, that 
unless the convention submit the constitution to the vote of 
all the actual resident settl }rs of Kansas, and the election be 
fairly and justly conducted, the constitution will be and 
ought to be rejected by Congress." 

In this interview. Judge Douglas assured Governor Walker, 
as he had previously assured the President, that he might 
rely on his cordial and hearty cooperation in carrying out 
the policy that Kansas should not be forced into the Union 
with any constitution which had not been previously sub- 
mitted to and ratified by the people at a fair election regu- 
larly held for that purpose. 

A short time afterward, June 12th, 1857, Mr. Douglas 
made his celebrated Springfield speech, in which he warmly 
defended the administration of Mr. Buchanan, commended 
his territorial policy, and predicted for him a successful and 
brilliant administration. We have the best reasons for the 
assertion that his friendly relations with, and kind feelings 
toward Mr. Buchanan continued uninterrupted and undimin- 
ished until after their well-known interview in Washington 
city, about the first of December of that year, upon the ques- 
tion of admitting Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton 
constitution, without submitting the constit\ition to the people 
for ratification or rejection. Mr. Douglas insisted that he 
was bound in honor, good faith, and due regard for the fun- 
damental principles of all free government, to resist the mea- 
sure at every hasird and under all circumstances. Hore wo 
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find the origin and sole cause of the disagreement between 
the President and Mr. Douglas, so far as the friends of the 
latter have ever been able to discover. The difficulty wai 
not of Mr. Douglas' own seeking or procurement. He only 
claimed that so far as he was concerned it was his right and 
duty to carry out in good fidth the policy to which be, Go- 
vemor Walker, the President, and every member of hii 
cabinet, stood publicly and irrevocably pledged. The Preg^J 
dent claimed that it was his right and duty, in a message to^ 
Congress, to recommend the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton cons titution. M r. JJouglas did notquestion either 
the right or the duty of the President, provided "he thought 
the Lecompton constitution was the act and deed of the peo- 
ple of Kansas, and a fair embodiment of their will." While 
conceding to the President entire freedom of action according 
to his sense of duty, Mr. Douglas claimed the same privilege 
for himself as a senator representing a sovereign State. 

The President, however, would tolerate no difference of 
opinion among friends on this question. Upon the tariff — 
upon specific and ad valorem duties — upon the Pacific Rail- 
road — upon the Homestead Bill — upon the Neutrality Laws 
— and, indeed, on any and every other question, Democratic 
senators and representatives, and cabinet officers, were at 
liberty to think and act as they pleased, without impairing 
their personal or political relations with the President. But 
on the Kansas question, having determined to abandon the 
principles and reverse the policy to which he had pledged 
the administration and the party, he regarded Mr. Douglas' 
refusal to follow him in his change of principles and policy as 
a serious reflection upon his own conduct. All freedom of 
judgment and action was denied. Implicit obedience t o 
the behests of the President was demanded. The senator! 
was required to obey the mandate of the Executive, instead \ 
of to represent the will of his constituency. The representa* ^ 
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tivef of the States and of the people were required to sur. 
render their convictions, their judgments and their consciencei 
to the Executive, and to receive instructions from him instead 
of them. 

These were the terms and the only conditions upon which 
Mr. Douglas could preserve friendly relations with the PrjB- 
sident. He met the issue with characteristic alacrity and 
boldness. He denounced the Lecompton constitution in 
firm but respectful terms, not because it provided for a slave 
State, but because it was not the act and deed of the people 
of Kansas, and did not reflect their will. 

Foreseeing the rent the agitation of this unfortunate 
question was likely to make in the Democratic party, and the 
irreparable damage to which it would be likely to lead, Mr. 
Douglas was anxious to heal the breach and settle the diffi- 
culty on any fair and just terms, that were consistent with 
fidelity to his own constituency, and to those principles of 
popular rights and self-government to which he was so 
Bolenmly pledged, and upon which he believed the peace and 
harmony of the. country depended. He submitted various 
propositions in a spirit of conciliation and fraternal feeling 
for the pacification of the difficulty. / 

He proposed to refer the Lecompton constitution back to v 
the people of Kansas, for their adoption or rejection, at a 1 
fair election, to be held in pursuance of law for that purpose, ] 
and if ratified by a majority of the legal votes cast at such I 
election, Kansas was to be declared a State of the Union I 
without fiirther legislation. j^ 

He proposed to pass an act of Congress authorizing the 
Territorial legislature to call a new convention and form a 
constitution, and submit the same to the people for adoption 
at the polls, and if ratified at such election, Kansas should 
be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as such 
constitution should prescribe, as provided in the case of Mio' 
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aesota, to which the President had referred as affording 
example to be followed in all future cases of admission of new 
States. 

He offered to accept what is known as the " Crittendeni 
Montgomery Amendment," as a satisfectory solution of the 
question, in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
self-government. 

And finally, he proposed a general law, which would not 
only settle the existing difficulty, but prevent all future con- 
troversies on the subject, providing that " neither KanssS Mr 
any other Territory shall be admitted into the Union as a 
State, until it shall have been ascertained, by a legal census, 
to contain population requisite for a member of CongresSi 
according to the existing ratio of representation for the time 
being ; and that the example of the Minnesota case shall be a 
rule of action in the future, as recommended in the Presi* 
dent*s message." 

This proposition was offered substantially at a later period 
of the session in the House, by General Quitman, of Missis- 
sippi, who intended to have called it up in the event of the 
failure of the English bill. It would have been happy for 
the Democratic party and the coimtry had it been accepted. 
Besides thoroughly uniting the party, it would have laid the 
foundation of a sound and healthy principle governing the 
admission of new States, and would have saved Congress 
from acting on the Kansas Wyandot constitution. 

These several propositions and all others for conciliation 
and harmony, were unceremoniously rejected by the partisans 
of the President, and the unconditional submission of the 
rebels demanded under the penalty of having all their friends 
removed from office and made victims of Executive ven- 
geance. The system of proscription and persecuti<m which 
followed is too fresh in the public mind to require recapitth 
lation. 
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The wisdom and forecast evinced by Mr. Douglas i& 
opposing the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con< 
stitution, has been amply vindicated by jiucceeding events. 
The immense vote by which it was rejected when submitted 
under the temptations of the English bill — the subsequent 
confession of actors in the fraudulent voting — the discovery 
of the bogus election returns — the statements of Governor 
Denver, and other weU-authenticated facts and circumstances 
attest the correctness of Mr. Douglas' position ; while the 
declaration of Senator Hammond, who voted for the mea- 
sure, that ** the constitution ought to have been kicked out 
of Congress," and the high repute which Governor Wise and 
other leading southern statesmen who opposed the project 
held in the respect and confidence of the Southern people, 
clearly indicate that their "sober second thought" did justice 
to the statesmanlike view which Mr. Douglas took of this 
unfortunate issue. 

BESOLTjnOXS OF ILLINOIS DEMOCBATIC CONVENTION. 

Notwithstanding the ferocity with which the warfare was 
continued against Mr. Douglas and his friends during the 
Lecompton controversy, all fair-minded men took it for 
granted that hostilities would cease with the settlement of 
the question out of which the contest arose. Mr. Douglas 
and the Illinois Democracy seem to have entertained this 
reasonable expectation, as appears from the proceedings of 
the Illinois Democratic State Convention, which assembled at 
Springfield, on the 21st of April, 1858, for the nomination of 
candidates for State officers. While the resolutions were ex- 
plicit and firm in the assertion of the principles on which 
they had rejected the Lecompton constitution, they were 
conciliating in spirit and respectful in language. They con- 
tain no assault en the President, no attack upon the adminii 
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tration, and indulge in no complaint at the unprovoked, and 
vindictive warfare which had been waged against thenu 
They maintain a dignified and manly silence, a generous 
forbearance on all these points, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of the organization, the usages, and the integrity of the 
Democratic party upon its time-honored principles, as enun- 
ciated in the Cincinnati Platform. The resolutions adopted 
by the Convention were introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Douglas on the 25th of April, "as pitrnishing the plat- 
form ON WHICH THE ILLINOIS DEMOCBACY STAND, AND BY 
WHICH I MEAN TO ABIDE." 

They were as follows : 

Colonel McClernaDd, from the committee to prepare solutions for the 
eoDsideration of the conyention, made the following report; which was 
read, and, on motion, each resolution was separately read and unanimously 
adopted : 

1. Resolved^ That the Democratic party of the State of Illinois, through 
their delegates in general convention assembled, do re-assert and declare 
the principles avowed by them as when, on former occasions, they hart 
presented their candidates for popular suffrage. 

2. Resolved^ That they are unalterably attached to, and will maintain 
inviolate, the principles declared by the national convention at CUxicinnati 
in June, 1856. 

8. Reaolved^ That they avow, with renewed energy, their devotion to 
the Federal Union of the United States, their earnest desire to avert sec- 
tional strife, their determination to maintain the sovereignty of the States, 
and to protect every State, and the people thereof, in all their constitu 
tional rights. 

4. Resolved^ That the platform of principles established by the national 
democratic convention at Cincinnati is the only authoritative exposition oi 
Democratic doctrine, and they deny the right of any power on earth, 
except a like body, to change or interpolate that platform, or to prescribe 
new or different tests; that they will neither do it themselves nor permit it 
to be done by others, but will recognize all men as democrats who stand 
by and uphold Democratic principles. 

6. Resolved^ That in ^he organization of States the people have a right 
to decide, at the polls, upon the character of their fundamental law, Ui<l 
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thai the experience of the past year has coDclusively demonitrated thi 
wisdom and propriety of the principle, that the fundamental law uuder 
wnich the Territjry seeks admission into the Unij^ should be submitted 
to the people of such Territory, for their ratification or rejection, at a &ir 
election to be held for that purpose ; and that, before such Territory it 
admitted as a State, such fundamental law should receive a minority of the 
legal TOtes cast at such election ; and they deny the right, and condemn 
the attempt, of any convention, called for the purpose of framing a con* 
•tittttion, to impose the instrument formed by them upon the people against 
their known wilL 

6. JUtoltfedf That a fair application of these principles requires that 
the Lecompton constitution should be submitted to a direct vote of the 
actual inhabitants of Kansas, so that they may vote for or against that 
instrument, before Kansas shall be declared one of the States of this Union ; 
and until it shall be ratified by the people of Kansas, at a fair election 
held for that purpose, the Illinois Democracy are unalterably opposed to 
the admission of Kansas under that constitution. 

7. Beaolved, That we heartily approve and sustain the manly, firm, 
patriotic, and democratic position of S. A. Douglas, Isaac N. Morris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Aaron Shaw, Robert Smith, and Samuel S. Marshall, 
the Democratic delegatiiin of Illinois in Congress, upon the question of the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution ; and that, by theii 
firm and uncompromising devotion to Democratic principles, and to the 
cause of justice, right, truth, and the people, they have deserved our 
admiration, increased, if possible, our confidence in their integrity and 
patriotism,' and merited our warm approbation, our sinr ere and hearty 
thanks, and shall receive our earnest support. 

8. Reiolvedf That in all things wherein the national administration 
sustain and carry out the principles of the Democratic party as expressed 
in the Cincinnati platform, and affirmed in these resolutions, it is entitled 
to, and will receive, our hearty support. 

By the adoption of the English bill a few days afterward, 
the Lecompton controversy was at an end so &lt as Congress 
was concerned. By that act the question was banished from 
the halls of Congress and remanded to the people of Kansas 
to be determined at an election to be held on the first Mon- 
day in August, 1858. 

Li a gpeeoh in the Senate after the paisage of tho English 
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bill, Mr. Douglas referred to the Lecompton controversy as 
at an end — a dead issue which should no longer distract and 
divide the Democratic party, in these words : 

But when the bill became a law, the whole question was remanded to 
Kansas, to be decided at an election, which has been fixed for the first 
Honday in August. Whichever way the people of Kansas may decide the 
question at that election will be final and conclusive. If they reject the 
proposition submitted by Congress, the Lecompton constitution is dead, 
and there is an enVi of the controversy If, on the contrary, they accept 
(he * proposition,* Kansas, from that moment, becomes a State of the 
Union, and thus the controversy terminates. Whether they shall accept 
or reject the proposition is a question for the people of Kansas to decide 
for themselves, and with which neither Congress nor the people of the 
several States, nor any person, official or otherwise, outside of that Terri* 
kory, has any right to interfere. Hence, the Lecompton controversy is at 
an end ; for all men, of all parties, must be content with and abide by 
whatever decision the people of Kansas may make. 
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And again, in the same speech, Mr. Douglas said : 

Under these circumstances the question naturally arises, what con- 
troverted principle is there left for Democrats to differ and divide about f 

In the first place, we all agree, not only Democrats, but men of all par- 
ties, that whatever decision the people of Kansas may make at the election 
on the first Monday in August must be final and conclusive. 

Now, if we can agree, as I have always avowed my willingness to do, 
to sustain President Buchanan's recommendation, that in all future cases 
the constitution shall be submitted to the people, as was required in the 
Minnesota case, all matters of dispute and controversy will be at an end 
and our Territorial policy will be firmly placed on a wise and just basis. 

Whatever justification or excuse may be urged for the war- 
fare upon Mr. Douglas and his friends during the Lecompton 
controversy, no patriotic reason can be assigned afler the 
passage of the English bill and the adoption of tbt magnaiiL 
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mous and conciliating resolutions of the Illinois State conven 
tion, for forming a coalition in that State with the Abolition- 
ists to defeat the regular Democratic nominee for State offi- 
cers, members of the legislature, congressmen, and a United 
States senator, and filling their places with abolitionists. No 
other reason can be assigned for keeping up the warfare aflef 
the question had been finally settled than an insatiable desire 
for revenge. No administration can be justified in dividing 
and destroying the party by which it was elevated to power 
upon the plea of resentment for real or imaginary grievances 
growing out of a past political issue. The coalition between 
the Republicans and the federal officeholders in Illinois, for 
the purpose of electing Mr. Lincoln to the Senate in the place 
of Mr. Douglas, by violating all the usages and bolting the 
regular nomination of the Democratic party, must form a 
dark page in the history of Mr. Buchanan's administration^ 
Having been voted down and defeated by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in the regular organization in every county in the 
State for the election of delegates to the State convention, 
the federal officeholders called a new convention at Spiing- 
field on tha9th of June, 1858, and formed a separate ticket 
to be supported by the bolters, for the avowed purpose of 
defeating the regularly nominated ticket of the party, and 
securing the ascendency of Black Republicanism in Illinois 
by means of the division thus produced in the Democratic 
ranks. 

On the 15th of June, 1858, Mr. Douglas made a speech in 
the Senate, in which he exposed the combination between 
the federal officeholders and the Abolitionists in Illinois, and 
called the attention of the Democratic party in Congress, 
and of the whole country, to this unholy and unnatural alli- 
ance ; and also showing that the federal officials professed 
to have the authonty of the President and his cabinet for th* 
ooorse they were pursuing. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ur the 2d of Febmarj, 1858, President Buelianan tranr 

mitted to CoDgress a copy of the proposed coDstitution of 

dan^as, £:umed by the convention at Lecompton ; accompanied 

by a message from himself from which we make the following 

"emarkable extracts : 

The Kansas convention, thus hiwfiilly constituted, proceeded to 
frame a constitation ; and having completed their work, finally ad- 
Oumed on the 7th day of November last. They did not think pro- 
pet to sobmit the whole of this constitution to a popular vote ; bnt 
thi,y did submit the question whether Kansas should be a free or a 
slave dtate to the people. No person tliought of any other question. 
For my own part, when I instructed Governor Walker in general 
terms in favor of submitting the constitution to the people, 1 had no 
object i»i view except the all-absorbing question of slavery. 

I then believed, and still believe, that under the organic act the 
Kansas convention were bound to submit this all-important Question 
of slavery to the people. It was never, however, my opinion that, 
independently of this act, they would have been bound to submit any 
portion of the constitution to a popular vote in order to give it va- 
lidity. 

It has been solemnly adjudged, by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to our laws, that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue of the 
Constitution of the United States. Kansas is therefore, at this mo- 
ment, as much a slave State as Georgia or South Carolina. Without 
this, the equality of the Sovereign States composing the Union, would 
be violated, and the use and enjoyment of a Territory acquired by 
the common treasure of all the States, would be closed against the 
people and the property of nearly half the members of the Confeder- 
acy. Slavery can, therefore, never be prohibited in Kansas, except 
by means of a constitutional provision, and in no other manner can 
this be obtained so promptly, if a majority of the people desire it, as 
by admitting it into the Union under its present constitution. 

On the other hand, should Congress reject the constitution, under 
the idea of affording the disaffected in Kansas a third opportunity 
of prohibiting slavery in the State, which they might liave done 
twice before if in the majority, no man can foretell the consequences. 
(f Congress, for the sake of these men who refused to vote for dele- 
rates to the convention, when they might have excluded slavery 
trom *he constitution, and who afterward refused to vote on the 21st 
December last, when they might, as t^iey claim, have stricken slavery 
ft^)ir ihe constitution, should now reject the State, because sla-^erj 
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remains on the constitution, it is manifest that the agitation apoD 
this dangerous subject will.be renewed in a more alarming form thar 
it has ever yet assumed. 



DOUGLAS INTEBB0GATE8 THE PRESIDENT. 

Two days after the reception of this extraordinary message 
by Congress, Senator Douglas called on the President for 
more definite information regarding the facts to which the 
message alluded, as follows : 

Mb. Douglas — I desire to offer a resolution, calling for infonca^ 
tion which will hasten our action on the Kansas question. I will 
read it for information ; but if it gives rise to debate, of course it will 
go over : 

« 

Resolved— ThnX the President be requested to ftimish all the informatioD 
ifithin his possession or control on the following points : 

1. The return and votes for and against a convention at an election held in 
the Territory of Kansas, in October, 1856. 

2. The census and registration of votes in the Territory of Kansas, under tha 
provisions of the act of the said legislature, passed in February, 1867, provid- 
ing for the election of delegates and assembling a convention to frame a con- 
stitution. 

3. The returns of an election held in said Territory on the 21st of December, 
1857, under the schedule of theLecompton constitution, upon the question ol 
** constitution with slavery" or *' constitution without slavery." 

4. The returns of an election held in the Territory of Kansas on the 4th day 
of January, 1858, under the authority of a law passed by the legislature of said 
Territory, submitting the constitution formed by the Lecompton convention to 
a vote of the people for ratification or rejection. 

6. The returns of the election held in said Territor jr on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1858, under the schedule of the Lecompton constitution, for Governor and 
other State officers, and for members of the legislature, specifying the names 
of each officer to whom a certificate of election has been accorded, and the 
number of votes cast and counted for each candidate, and distinguishing be- 
tween the votes returned within the time and in the mode provided in said 
schedule, and those returned subsequently and in other modes, and stating 
whether at either of said elections any returns of votes were rejected in con- 
sequence of not having been returned in time, or to the right officer, or in pro- 
per form, or for any other cause, stating specifically for what cause. 

6. All correspondence between any of the Executive departments and Se- 
cretary or Governor Denver relating to Kansas affairs, and which has not been 
communicated to the Senate. 

Reached — That in the event all the information desired in the foregoing reso- 
lution is not now in the posseFsion of the President, or of any of the Executive 
departments, he be respectfully requested to give uie proper orders and take 
the necessary steps to procure the same for the use of tne Senate. 

Mb. Sudell objected, and the resolutions, under the nd^St w^^* 
laid over. 
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IdKOBITT BEPOBT ON EJLNSA8 AFFAIBS. 

The mftjority of the Committee on Territories being in 
{avor of the admission of Kansas under the Leeom])ton con« 
Btitation, submitted through Mr. Green a report to that 
effect. On the same day, February 18, 1858, Mr. Douglas 
submitted a Minority Report, which will be found in a subse* 
quent part of this work. 

This report is a most vigorous argument, showing that 
there was no evidence that the Lecompton constitution was 
the act of the people of Kansas, or that it embodied their 
will; that the right of admission accrued to a Territory only 
when they had sufficient population ; that the President and 
his cabinet had solemnly assured the people of Kansas that 
the constitution should be submitted to them for their free 
acceptance or rejection ; that the 60 delegates composing the 
Lecompton convention wore chosen by 19 of the 88 counties 
of the Territory, while the other 18 counties were entirely 
lisfranchised ; he tears away the thin veil that covered the 
designs of the members of the Lecompton convention, and 
shows that while knowing that an immense majority of the 
people of KansajB were opposed to the introduction of slavery 
I hey yet determined that they would form a constitution sanc- 
tioning slavery, and submit it in such a form as to render it 
impossible for them to reject it ; that the election held in 
Kansas on the 21st of December, 1857, was not valid and 
l)iTviing on the people of the Territory, for the reason that it 
was not held in pursuance of any law ; that the election of 
January 4, 1858, was lawful and valid, having been feirly 
conducted under a valid law of the Territorial legislature ; 
and that there was a majority of 10,000 votes against theL» 
compton constitution. 
7 
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DEBATE ON LECOHPTON. 

Dunng the month of March, 1858, the proposition to 
admit Kansas mider the Lecompton constitution was warmly 
debated in the Senate. On the 22d, Mr. Douglas made a 
speech which was one of the ablest efforts of his life, and 
will be read with interest and admiration, as long as a vestige 
of the political history of the Union exists. In this speech, 
after a rapid and brief review of his course in Congress, he 
shows that it was the chief merit of the Compromise mea- 
sures of 1850, that they provided a rule of action which 
should apply everywhere, north and south of 36° 30', not 
only to the territories we then had, but to all we might 
afterward acquire ; and thus prevent all strife and agitation 
in future. He shows that the Lecompton constitution is not 
the act and deed of the people of Kansas, and does not 
emoody their will. In concluding, he alludes to the ap- 
proaching termination of his senatorial term, and to the 
efforts that the Executive would make to prevent his reelec- 
tion. In tones that rang through the Senate chamber clear 
and sonorous as the blast of a trumpet, he gave utterance 
to these noble sentiments : 

" I do not recognize the right of the President to tell me my duty 
in the Senate chamber. When the time comes that a Senator is to 
account to the Executive, and not to his State, what becomes of the 
Bevereignty of the States ? Is it intended to brand every Democrat 
as a traitor who is opposed to the Lecompton constitution ? Come 
what may, I intend to vote, speak, and act, according to my own 
•ense of duty. I have no vindication t# make of my course. Let 
it speak for itself. Neither the frowns of power nor the influence 
of patronage will change my action, or drive me from my principles. 
I stand immovably upon the principles of State Sovereignty, upon 
which the campaign was fought and the election won. I will stand 
by the Constitution of the Imited States, with all its compromises, 
and perform all my obligations under it. If I shall be driven into 
private life, it is a fate that has no terrors for me. I prefer private 
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kife, preserving my own self-respeot, to abject and servile enVraimioi 
to executive will. If the alternative be private life, or servile obe- 
dience to executive will, I am prepared to retire. OfiScial positioo 
has no charms for me, when deprived of freedom of thought and 
action.'' 

We give this great speech entire in a subsequent part of 
this work. It waa delivered in the evening, the Senate 
chamber being brilliantly illuminated, and the galleries 
crowded, many ladies being admitted to seats on the floor of 
the Senate. 

On the next day, however, March 23, the bill admitting 
Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, 
passed the Senate by a vote of 33 to 25. Previous to taking 
this vote, Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, moved a substitute 
for the bill, to the effect that the Constitution be submitted 
to the people of Kansas at once ; and if approved, the State 
to be admitted by the President's proclamation. If rejected, 
the people to call a convention and frame a constitution to 
be submitted to the popular vote. Special provisions made 
against frauds at elections. The substitute was lost — ^yeas 
24, nays 34. 

On the first of April, the bill as passed was taken up in the 
House of Representatives, and Mr. Montgomery, of Penn* 
sylvania, offered, as a substitue, the same one proposed by 
Mr. Crittenden. This was adopted in the House, ayes 120, 
nays, 112. 

THB ENGLISH BILL. 

The Senate refused to concur in this substitute, and a 
committee of conference was appointed by each House, who 
reported what has since been known as the English bill, 
which passed both Houses of Congress, and became a law. 
But in the debate in the Senate on the Crittenden-Mont- 
gomery amendment, Mr. Douglas spoke in its &vor and 
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against the English bill, and in the course of his remarkr 
said: 

^*I had hoped that tlie principle of self-goyemraent in the Territo- 
ries, the great principle of popular sovereignty which we all profess 
to cherish, on which all our institutions are founded, would liave 
been carried out in good faith in Kansas. I believe, sir, that if the 
amend raeot inserted by the House of Representatives be concurred 
in by the Senate to-day, and become the law of the land, the great 
principle of popular sovereignty, on which all our institutions rest, 
will receive a complete triumph, and there will be peace and quiet 
and fraternal feeling all over this country. 

^^ We are told that this vexed questitm ought to be settled ; that the 
country is exhausted with strife and controversy ; and tliat peace 
should be restored by tlie admission of Kansas. Sir, why not admit 
it? Ton can admit it in one hour, and restore peace to the country, 
if you will concur with with the House of Representatives in what 
is called the Crittenden amendment. This amendment provides that 
Kansas is admitted into the Union on the fundamental condition pre* 
cedent that the constitution be submitted to the people for ratification, 
and if assented to by them, it becomes their constitution ; if not 
assented to, they are to proceed to make one to suit themselves), and 
the President is to declare the result, and Kansas is to be in the Union 
without further legislation. Concur with the House of Representa- 
tives, and your action is final ; Kansas is in the Union, with the right 
to make her constitution to suit herself; and there is an end to the 
whole controversy." 

The English bill, as passed, will be found in a subsequent 
part of this work. 



Ob the 29th of April, Mr. Douglas again addressed the 
Senate on the same general subjc^ct, with more particular 
veferenee to the English bill, for the admission of Kansas, 
whioh bad passed the House of Representatives. In this 
speech, he says : 

Mr. President : I have carefully examined the bill reported by the 
committee of conference as a substitute for the House amendment to 
thei Semite bill for the admission of Kansas, with an anziouQ desire 
tD. fiiid ilk it such provisions as would enable me to give it my sup- 
port, i had hoped that, after the disagreement of the two houses 
11901^ thki question, some plan, some foim of bill, could have be«p 
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agreed upon, which would harmccize and quiet the coutttiy, and 
reunite those who agree in principle and in political action on this 
great question, so as to take it out of Oongressr I am not able, in 
Qie bill which is now under consideration, to find that the principle 
for which I have contended is fairly carried out. The position, and 
the sole position, upon which I have stood in this whole controversy, 
has been that the people of Kansas, and of each other Territory, in 
forming a constitution for admission into the Union as a State 
should be left perfectly free to form and mold their domestic insti 
tutions and organic act in their own way, without coercion on the 
one side, or any improper or undue influence on the other. 

The question now arises, is there such a submission of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution as brings it fairly within that principle ? In terms, 
the constitution is not submitted at all ; but yet we are told that it 
amounts to a submission, because there is a land grant attached to 
it, and they are permitted to vote for the land, grant, or against the 
"land grant ; and, if they accept the land grant, then they are required 
to take the constitution with it ; and, if they reject the land grant, 
it shall be held and deemed a decision against coming into the Union 
under the Lecompton constitution. Hence it has been argued in one 
portion of the Union that this is a submission of the constitution, 
and in another portion that it is not. We are to be told that sub- 
mission is popular sovereignty in one section, and submission in 
another section is not popular sovereignty. 

Sir, I had hoped that when we came finally to adjust this question, 
we should have been able to employ language so clear, so unequi- 
vocal, that there would have been no room for doubt as to what was 
meant and what the line of policy was to be in the future. Are 
these people left frfee to take or reject the Lecompton constitution ? 
It they accept the land grant they are compelled to' take it. If they 
reject the land grant, they are out of the Union. Sir, I have no 
special objection to the land grant as it is. I think it is a fair one, 
and if they had put this further addition, that if they refused to come 
in under the Lecompton constitution with the land grant, they might 
proceed to form a new constitution, and that they should then have 
the same amount of lands, there would have been no bounty held 
out for coming in under the Lecompton constitution ; but when the 
law gives them the six million acres in the event they take this con- . 
Btitution, and does not indicate what they are to have in the event 
they reject it, and wait until they can form another, I submit the 
question whether there is not an inducement, a bounty held out to 
influence these people to vote for this Lecompton constitution ? 

It may be said that when they attain the ninety-three thousand 
population, or if they wait until after 1860, if they acquired the 
population required by the then ratio — which may be one hundred 
and ten thousand or one hundred and twenty thousand-— and form a 
eonstitution undei it, we shall give then the same amount of land 
Ihat is now given by this grant. That may be so, and may \ift^\j^ 
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•o. I believe it will be so ; and jet in the House bill, for which thii 
is a STibstitute, the provision was that thej should have this same 
amount of land, whether they came in under the Lecompton c<msti- 
tntion or whether they formed a new constitution. There was no 
doubt, no uncertainty left in regard to what were to be their rights 
under the land grant, whether they took the one constitution or the 
other. Hence that proposition was a fair submission, without any 
penalties on the one side, or any bounty or special favor or privilege 
on the other to influence their action. In this view of the case, I 
am not able to arrive at the conclusion that this is a fair submission 
either of the question of the constitution itself or of admission into 
the Union under the constitution and the proposition submitted by 
this biU. 

There is a further contingency. In the event that they reject this 
constitution, they are to stay out of the Union until they shall attain 
the requisite population for a member of Congress, according to the 
then ratio of representation in the other House. I have no objection 
to making it a general rule that Territories shall be kept out until 
they have the requisite population. I have proposed it over and 
over again. I am willing to agree to it and make it applicable to 
Kansas if you will make it a general rule. But, sir, it is one thing 
to adopt that rule as a general rule and adhere to it in all cases, and 
and it is a very different, and a very distinct thing, to provide that 
if they will take this constitution, which the people have shown that 
they abhor, they may come in with forty thousand people, but if 
they do not, they shall stay out until they get ninety thousand ; thus 
discriminating between the different character of institutions that 
may be formed. I submit the question whether it is not congres- 
Bional intervention, when you provide that a Territory may come in 
with one kind of constitution with forty thousand, and with a dif- 
ferent kind of constitution, not until she gets ninety thousand, or one 
hundred and twenty thousand ? It is intervention with inducements 
to control the result. It is intervention with a bounty on the one 
side and a penalty on the other. I ask, are we prepared to construe 
the great principle of popular sovereignty in such a manner as will 
recognize the right of Congress to intervene and control the decision 
that the people may make on this question ? 

I do not think that this bill brings the question within that prin- 
ciple which I have held dear, and in defence of which I have stood 
here for the last live months, battling against the large majority of 
my political friends, and in defence of which T intend to stand as 
long as I have any association or connection with the politics of the 
cjountry. 

Mr. President, I say now, as I am about to take loave of this 
subject, that I never can consent to violate that great principle of 
State equality, of State sovereignty, of popular sovereignty, by any 
discrimination, either in the one direction or in the other. M^ 
position is taken. I know not what its consequences will be per 
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Konallj to me. I will not inquire what those conseqnenoeis maj be. 
If I cannot remain in public life, holding firmlj, immovably, to the 
great principle of self-government and state equality, I shall go into 
private life, where I can preserve the respect of my own conscience 
under the conviction that I have done my duty and followed the 
principle wherever its logical consequences carried me. 



SUBSEQUENT AFFAIBS OF KANSAS. 

On the next day, however, April 30, the Senate passed the 
English bill. So far as the action of Congress was concerned, 
Kansas was admitted: that is, provided the people there 
chose to come in under the English bill. 

But they did not so choose. In order to give complete- 
ness to this view of affairs in Kansas, we will state, though in 
doing so we greatly anticipate the order of time, that when 
the election took place, under the provisions of the English 
bill, the people of Kansas indignantly rejected the proposi- 
tions of the bill, and at the election held on the 3d of August, 
1858, trampled the odious Lecorapton constitution under 
their feet, by a majority of 10,000 votes. Soon after the 
election. Gov. Denver resigned, and Samuel Medary of Ohic 
was appointed governor. The Territorial legislature met in 
January, 1859, repealed many of the laws of the previous 
session, passed a new apportionment act ; and an act referring 
to the people the question of a new constitutional convention, 
the election to be held March 21. The people decided for a 
constitutional convention by a majority of 3,881, The con- 
vention met at Wyandot, on the 6th of July, 1859, and 
adopted a constitution by a small majority, the minority pro- 
testing against its adoption. 

MB. DOUGLAS ON BBHISH AGGBESSION. 

On the 29th of May, 1 858, Mr. Douglas addressed the Senate^ 
mi the general subject of the recent British aggression on 
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our ships, in a speech which made a most powerful impres- 
sion, not only on the Senate, but on the whole countiy. He 
ridiculed the idea of simply passing resolutions on the sub- 
ject; and urged the importance, nay, the necessity, of at 
once adopting such energetic measures as should convince 
England that the time had come at last when this nation 
would no longer submit to her aggressions. He urged that 
the President of the United States should be clothed with 
power to punish instantly and effectually, all outrages on our 
flag, as soon as committed : " confer the power, and hold 
him responsible for its abuse." He showed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was utterly powerless abroad, and 
that unless some such measures as he proposed should be 
adopted, the outrages of Great Britain would be contin- 
ued. He then proceeded to prove, from his own observation, 
that the coast of America was not defenceless ; that indeed, 
the coast of the United States is in a better condition of de- 
fence than that of Great Britain ; that New York was at this 
day better defended than London or Liverpool: and that 
it is easier for a hostile fleet to enter the harbor of either of 
those cities than the harbor of New York. 

*' While I am opposed to war," said Mr. Douglas, " while 
I have no idea of any breach of the peace with England, yet., 
I confess to you, sir, if war should come by her act, and not 
ours ; by her invasion of our rights, and our vindication of 
the same; I would administer to every citizen and every 
child Hannibal's oath of eternal hostility as long as the I^n- 
glish flag waved, or their government claimed a foot of land 
upon the American continent, or the adjacent islands. Sir, 
I would make it a war that would settle our disputes for- 
ever, not only of the right of search upon the seas, but the 
right to tread with a hostile foot upon the soil of the Amen 
can continent or its appendages." 

The reader will find the whole of this eloouent and jvatri- 
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Otic speech, in a subsequent part of this work. It electrified 
the whole nation. Men breathed freer and easier when they 
read it : and no one with a spark of American feeling in his 
breast failed to respond to the noble sentiments of the gal 

iant senatcr from niinois. 

». 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Mr. Douglas returns to Chicago — Brilliant Reception — ^Makes his Speech 
opening the Campaign — Lays down Principles oti which he conducted it 

Soon after Congress adjourned, in June, 1858, Mr. Douglas 
returned to Illinois to engage in his canvass for reelection to 
the Senate, and to vindicate the line of policy which he had 
felt it his duty to pursue. He arrived at Chicago on the 9th 
of July, and was welcomed by such a reception as no public 
man has ever received in this country. The newspapers of 
that city, of all shades of political opinions, agreed in repre- 
senting it as one of the most magnificent orations on record. 
Many columns of their sheets were filled with descriptions of 
the arrangements for the reception, the vast concourse of 
people — estimated at 30,000 — the processions, illumination of 
houses, fireworks, banners, cannon, etc., etc., which greeted 
Mr, Douglas' return to his home. 

The great event of this imposing pageant, however, was 
the speech of Mr. Douglas, in reply to the address of wel- 
come. After an appropriate and feeling acknowledgment 
of the honor done him in this grand testimonial, he proceeded 
to a discussion of the principles involved in the great contro- 
versy in which he was engaged. As this was the opening 
speech of the canvass, and clearly defines the principles on 
which it was afterward conducted through a series of more 
than one hundred joint and separate debates, we shall make 
such copious extracts as may enable the reader to understand 
the points in issue in that memorable campai^^n. 
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PRINCIPLES OP SELP-aOVEBNMENT, AS APPLICABLE IX) THE 

LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 

If there is any one principle dearer and more 8acred than all others in 
free governments, it is that which asserts the exclusive right of a free peo* 
^e to form and adopt their own fundamental law, and to manage and 
regulate their own internal affairs and domestic institutions. (Applause.) 

When I found an effort being made, during the recent session of Con- 
gress, to force a constitution upon the people of Kansas against their will, 
and to force that State into the Union with a constitution which her people 
bad rejected by more than 10,000 majority, I felt bound, as a man of 
honor and a representative of Illinois, bound by every consideration of 
duty, of fldelity, and of patriotism, to resist to the utmost of my power the 
consummation of what I deemed fraud. (Cheers.) With others I did 
resist it, and resisted it successfully until the attempt was abandoned. 
(Great applause.) We forced them to refer that constitution back to the 
people of Kansas, to be accepted or rejected, as they shall decide at an 
election, which is fixed for the first Monday of August next. It is true 
that the mode of reference and the form of the submission was not such as 
I could sanction with my vote, for the reason that it discriminated between 
free States and slave States ; providing that if Kansas consented to come 
in under the Lecompton constitution it should be received with a popula- 
tion of 35,000 ; but if she demanded another constitution, more consistent 
with the sentiments of her people and their feelings, that it should not be 
received into the Union until she had 93,420 inhabitants. (Cries of ** hear, 
hear," and cheers.) I did not consider that mode of submission fair, for 
the reason that any election is a mockery which is not free — that any elec- 
tion is a fraud upon the rights of the people which holds out inducements 
for affirmative votes, and threatens penalties for negative votes. (Hear, 
bear.) But whilst I was not satisfied with the mode of submission, whilst 
I resisted it to the last, demanding a fair, a just, a free mode of submission, 
still, when the law passed placing it within the power of the people of 
Kansas at that election to reject the Lecompton constitution, and then 
make another in harmony with their principles and their opinions (Bravo, 
and applause), I did not believe that either the penalties on the one hand, 
or the inducements on the other, would prevail on that people to accept a 
constitution to which they are irreconcilably opposed. (Cries of ** glori- 
ous," and renewed applause.) All I can say is, that if their votes can be 
comrolied by such considerations, all the sympathy ''nViSkXsl \»]^ X^^k^ 
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expended upoE them has been uisplaced, and all the efforts that hare been 
made in defence of their right to self-government have been made in ao 
unworthy cause. (Cheers.) 



HO BIGHT TO PORCB BYBN A GOOD THING ON AN UNWILLINO 

PEOPLB. 

1 will be entirely frank with you. My object was to secure the right 
of the people of each State and of each Territory, North or South, to de- 
cide the question for themselves, to have slavery or not, just as they 
choose ; and my opposition to the Lecompton constitution w€u not pre- 
dicated upon tlie ground that it totu a pro-slavery Constitution (cheers), 
nor would my action have been different had it been a free-soil Constitu- 
tion. My speech against it was made on the 9th of December, while the 
vote on the slavery clause in that Constitution was not taken until the 21st 
of the same month, nearly two weeks after. I made my speech solely on 
the ground that it was a violation of the fundamental principles of free 
government ; on the ground that it was not the act and deed of the people 
of Kansas ; that it did not embody their will ; that they were averse to 
it ; and hence I denied the right of Ck>ngress to force it upon them, either 
as a free State or a slave State. (Bravo.) i deny the right of Congress 
to force a slaveholding State upon an unwilling people. (Cheers.) I 
deny their right to force a free State upon an unwilling people. (Cheers.) 
I deny their right to force a good thing upon a people who are unwilling 
to receive it. (Cries of " Good, good," and cheers.) The great principle 
is the right of every community to judge and decide for itself whether a 
thing is right or wrong, whether it would be good or evil for them to 
adopt it ; and the right of free action, the right of free thought, the right 
of free judgment upon the question is dearer to every thie American than 
any other under a free government. My objection to the Lecompton con- 
trivance was that it undertook to put a constitution on the people of 
Kansas against their will, in opposition to their wishes, and thus violated 
the great principle upon which all our institutions rest. It is no answer to 
this argument to say that slavery is an evil, and hence should not be tole- 
rated. Tou must allow the people to decide for themselves whether it is 
a good or an evil Tou allow them to decide for themselves whether they 
desire a Maine liquor law or not; you allow them to decide for them- 
selves what kind of common schools they will have; what system of 
banking they will adopt, or whether they will adopt any at all ; you allow 
them to decide for themselves the relations betwoen husband and wife, 
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p«reiit aud child, and guardian and ward ; in fact, you allow them to de- 
cide for themselves all other questions, and why not upon this que» 
tion? (Cheers.) Whenever you put a limitation upon the right of any 
people to decide what laws they want, you have destroyed the fundamep 
tal principle of self-government. (Cheers). 



OBIGIN OP THE IBBEPBESSIBLE CONFLICT. 

The Republican convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln 
for United States senator in opposition to Mr. Douglas, was 
held in the city of Springfield, on the 15th of June, 1868. 
Immediately after Mr. Lincoln's unanimous nominatiou* was 
announced, he read to the convention a carefully elaborated 
speech accepting the nomination which he had prepared in 
anticipation of that event, and which was published for cir- 
culation by order of the convention, as an authoritative ex- 
position of the principles of the Republican party. Mr. 
Douglas referring to this speech, said : 

Mr. Lincoln made a speech before that Bepublican convention which 
unanimously nominated him for the Senate — a speech evidently well pre- 
pared and carefully written — in which he states the basis upon which hf 
proposes to carry on the campaign during this summer. In it he lays dowi 
two distinct propositions which I shall notice, and upon which I shall take 
a direct and bold issue with him. (Cries of ** Good, good/* and great 
applause). 

His first and main proposition I will give in his own language, Bcrip* 
ture quotation and all (laughter). I give his exact language : 

" In my opinion it [the slavery agitation] will not cease until a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. * A house divided against itself cannot stand.' 
{ believe this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spreadf of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in 
the belief that it is in the coarse of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States— old as well as 
new, North as well as South." 

In other words, Mr. Lincoln asserts as a fundamental principle of thii 
government, that there must be uniformity in the local laws and domestit 
institutions of each and all the States of the Union; and he therefore io 
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rites all the non-blaveholding States to band together^ organize as one 
body, and make war upon slavery in Kentucky, upon slavery in Virginia, 
4pon slavery in the Carolinas, upon slavery in all the slaveholding States 
In this Union, and tc persevere in that war until it shall be exterminated. 
He then notified the slaveholding States to stand together as a unit and 
make an aggressive war upon the free States of this Union with a view of 
establishing slavery in them all ; of forcing it upon Illinois, of forcing it 
apon New York, upon New England, and upon every other free State, and 
that they shall keep up the warfare until it has been formally established 
in them all. In other words, Mr. Lincoln advocates boldly and clearly a 
war of sections, a war of the North against the South, of the free States 
against the slave States — a war of extermination — ^to be continued relent- 
lessly, until the one or the other shall be subdued and all the States shall 
cither become free or become slave. 

Now, my friends, I must say to you frankly, that I take bold, unqualified 
issue with him upon that principle. I assert that it is neither desirable 
nor possible that there should be uniformity in the local institutions and 
domestic regulations of the different States of this Union. The framers 
of our government never contemplated uniformity in its internal concerns. 
The fathers of the Revolution, and the sages who made the Ck)nstitution, 
well understood that the laws and domestic institutions which would suit 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, woi\!d be totally unfit for the rice 
plantations of South Carolin.% (cheers) ; they well understood that the laws 
which would suit the agricultural districts of Pennsylvania and New York, 
would be totally unfit for the large mining regions of the Pacific, or the 
lumber regions of Maine. (Bravo.) They well understood that the great 
varieties of soil, of production, and of interests, in a republic as large as 
this, required dlfierent local and domestic regulations in each locality, 
adapted to the wants and interests of each separate State (cries of 
"bravo" and "good,") and for that reason it was provided in the federal 
Constitution that the thirteen original States should remain sovereign and 
supreme within their own limits in regard to all that was local, aad inter- 
nal, and domestic, while the Federal Government should have certain speci- 
fied powers which were general and national, and could be exercised ouXj 
by the fedeiul authority. (Cheers^ 
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II UNIFOBMITY WEBE EITHEB DBSIBABLB OB POSSIBLE, UOVf 

IS IT TO BE ACCOMPLISHED? 

How could this uniformity be accomplished if it were desirable and 
possible f There is but one mode in which it could be obtained, and that 
must be by abolishing the State legislatures, blotting out State soTereignty, 
merging the rights and sovereignty of the States in one consolidated 
empire, and vesting Congress with the plenary power to make all the police 
regulations, domestic and local laws, uniform throughout the limits of th« 
Republic. When you shall have done this you will have uniformity. Then 
the States will all be slave or all be free ; then negroes will be free every- 
where or nowhere ; then you will have a Maine liquor law in every State 
or none ; then you will have uniformity in all things local and' domestic 
by the authority of the Federal Government. But, when you attain that 
uniformity you will have converted these thirty-two sovereign, independent 
States into one consolidated empire, with the uniformity of disposition 
reigning triumphant throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
('* Hear," *' hear," " bravo," and great applause.) 

From this view of the case, my friends, I am driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that diversity ^^dissimilarity, variety in all our local and domestic 
institutions, is the great safeguard of our liberties ; and that the framers 
of our institutions were wise, sagacious, and patriotic when they made this 
government a confederation of sovereign States with a legislature for each, 
and conferred upon each legislature the power to make all local and do- 
mestic institutions to suit the people it represented, without interference 
from any other State or from the general Congress of the Union. If we 
expect to maintain our liberties we must preserve the rights and sovereignty 
of the States, we must maintain and carry out that great principle of self- 
government incorporated in the Compromise measures of 1850; indorsee 
by the Illinois legislature in 1851 ; emphatically embodied and carried 
out in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and vindicated this year by the refusal to 
bring Kansas into the Union with a constitution distasteful to her people. 
(Cheers.) 

NO CBUSADB AGAINST THB SUPBEMB COUBT — ^THB DBED SCOTT 
DECISION THB LAW OF THE LAND AND MUST BB OBBYBD. 

The other proposition discussed by Mr. Lincoln in his speech consists in 
a crusade against the Supreme Court of the United States on account of 
Um Dred Scott decision. On this question, also, I desir* to say to you 
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oneqahocally, tbat I take direet and distinct issue with him. I haTe no 
warfare to make on the Supreme Court of the United States (Bravo), 
dither on account of that or any other decision which they have pro- 
nounced from that bench. (*• Qood, good," and enthusiastic applause.) 
The Constitution of the United States has provided that the powers of gov- 
ernment (and the constitution of each State has the same provision) shall 
be divided into three departments, executive, legislative and Judicial. The 
right and the province of expounding the Constitution, and construing 
the law, is vested in the judiciary, established by the Constitution. As a 
lawyer, I feel at liberty to appear before the court and controvert any 
principle of law while the qaestion is pending before the tribunal ; but when 
the decision is made, my private opinion, your opinion, all other opinions 
must yield to the majesty of that authoritative adjudication. (Cries of ** it is 
right,'' " good, good," and cheers.) I wish you to bear in mind that this in- 
volves a great principle, upon which our rights, and oar liberty and our 
property all depend. What security have you for your property, for your 
reputation, and for your personal rights, if the courts are not upheld, and 
their decisions respected when once firmly rendered by the highest 
tribunal known to the Constitution f (Cheers.) I do not choose, there- 
fore, to go into any argument with Mr. Lincoln in reviewing the various 
decisions which the Supreme Court has made, either upon the Dred Scoti 
ease, or any other. I have no idea of appealing fro*n the decision of the 
Supreme Court upon a constitutional qupsClon to a tumultuous town-meet- 
ing. (Cheers.) I am aware that once an eminent lawyer of this city, now 
no more, said that the State of Illinois had the most perfect judicial system 
in the world, subject to but one exception, which could be cured by a 
slight amendment, and that amendment was to so change the law as to 
allow an appeal from the decisions of the Supreme Court of Illinois, on all 
constitutional questions, to two justices of the peace. (Qreat laughter and 
applause.) My friend, Mr. Lincoln, who sits behind me, reminds me that 
that proposition was made when I was Judge of the Supreme Court Be 
that as it may, I do not think that fact adds any greater weight or 
authority to the suggestion. (Renewed laughter and applause) It mat* 
ters not with me who was on the bench, whether Mr. Lincoln or myself, 
whether a Lock wood or a Smith, a Taney or a Marshall ; the decision of 
the highest tribunal known to the Constitution of the country must be final 
until it has been reversed by an equally high authority. (Cries of ^^ bravo" 
and applause.) Hence, I am opposed to this doctrine of Mr. Lincoln, by 
which he proposes to take an appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon these high constitutional qucFtions to a 
Eepublioftn wuous. (A voice—** Call it Freesoil," and cheers.) Tes, or to 
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%ny other caucus or town-meeting, whether it be Republican, American, Of 
Democratic. (Cheers.) I respect the decisions of that august tribunal;. I 
shall always bow in deference to them. I am a law-abiding man. I will 
sustain the Constitution of mj country as our fathers haTe made it. I will 
yield obedience to the laws, whether I like them or not, as I find them on 
the statute book. I will sustain the judicial tribunals and constituted 
authorities in all matters within the pale of their jurisdiction, as defined by 
the Constitution. (Applause.) 



OUBS A WHITE MAN'S GOVEENMBNT — NEGROES NOT CTTIZENS. 

But I am equally free to say that the reason assigned by Mr. Lincoln for 
resisting the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case does not 
in itself meet my approbation. He objects to it because that decision de- 
clared that a negro descended from African parents whd were brought 
here and sold as slaves, is not, and cannot be, a citizen of the United 
States. He says it is wrong, because it deprives the negro of the benefits 
of that clause of the Constitution which says that citizens of one State 
shall enjoy all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States ; in other words, he thinks it wrong because it deprives the negro 
of the privileges, immunities, and rights of citizenship, which pertain, ac- 
cording to that decision, only to the white man. I am free to say to yon 
that in my opinion this government of ours is founded on~~lhe wMtfi_basi9;- 
(Grest-itpplause.) - It -was- made byjhe . wfaitg Tnah, Jbr the benefit of. the 
whi te m an, to be administered by white men, in such .a manner aathey 
flllQuld. determine. (Cheers.) It is also true that a negro, or any other 
man of an inferior race to a white man, should be permitted to enjoy, and 
humanity requires that he should have all the rights, privileges and immu- 
nities which he is capable of exercising consistent with the safety of society. 
I would give him every right and every privilege which his capacity would 
enable him to enjoy, consistent with the good of the society in which he 
lived. (** Bravo.**) But you may ask me what are these rights and these 
privileges. My answer w that each State must decide for itself the nature 
•nd extent of these rights. (^* Hear, hear,** and applause.) Illinois has ■ 
^ecided for herself. We have decided that the negro shall not be a slave, 
and we have at the same time decided that he shall not vote, or serve on 
juried, or enjoy political privileges. I am content with that E/stem of 
policy which we have adopted for ourselves. (Cheers.) I deny the right 
of any other State to complain of our policy in that respect, or to interfere 

vith it, or to attempt to change it. On the other hand, the Qt^te of Bl^int 
8 
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has decided, as she had a right to under the Dred Scott decision, that in 
that State a negro may vote on an equality with the white man. The 
BOTcreign power of Maine had the right to preocribe that rule for herself. 
Illinois has no right to complain of Maine for conferring the right upon 
aegro suffrage, nor has Maine any right to interfere with, or complain of, 
Illinois because she has denied negro suffrage. (** That^s so," and cheers) 
The State of New York has decided by her constitution that a negro may 
YCte, provided that he owns $250 worth of property, but not otherwise. 
The rich negro can vote, but the poor one cannot. (Laughter.) Although 
that distinction does not commend itself to my Judgment, yet I assert that 
the sovereign power of New York had a right to prescribe thai form of the 
elective franchise. Kentucky, Virginia, and other States have provided 
that negroes, or a certain class of them in those States, shall be slaves, 
having neither civil nor political rights. Without indorsing or condemning 
the wisdom of that decision, I assert that Virginia has the same power, by 
virtue of her sovereignty, to protect slavery within her limits as Illinois has 
to banish it forever from our borders. ('* Hear, hear," and applause ) I 
assert the right of each State to decide for itself on all these qu^itions, and 
I do not subscribe to the doctrine of my friend, Mr. Lincoln, tha^ 
uniformity is either desirable or possible. I do not acknowledge that the 
States must all be free or must all be slave. 

I do not acknowledge that the negro must have civil and political rights 
everywhere or nowhere. I do not acknowledge that the Chinese must 
have the same rights in California that we would confer upon him here. 
I do not acknowledge that the Coolie imported into this^country must 
necessarily be put upon an equality with the white race. I do not ac- 
knowledge any of these doctrines of uniformity in the local and domestic 
regulations in the different States. (" Bravo,*' and cheers.) 

Thus you see, my fellow-citizens, that the issues between Mr. Lincoln and 
myself, as respective candidates for the U. S Senate, as made up, are 
direct, unequivooil, and irreconcilable. He goes for uniformity in our 
domestic institutions, for a war of sections, until one or the other shall be 
subdued. I go for the great principle of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the 
right of the people to decide for themselves. (Senator Douglas was here 
interrupted by the wildest applause ; cheer after cheer rent the air ; the 
band struck up ** Yankee Doodle ;*' rockets and pieces of fireworks blasea 
forth ; and the enthusiasm was so intense and universal that it war some 
time before order could be restored and Mr. Douglas resume The scena 
at this period was glorious beyond descriptioc.) 
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KTANPS BT THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION AND THB CINCIN- 
NATI PLATFORM. 

My friends, you see that the issues are distinctly drawn. I stand by the 
same platform that I have so often proclaimed to you and to the people of 
Illinois heretofore. (Cries of '* That's true," and applause. ) I stand by the 
Democratic organization, yield obedience to its usages, and support its 
regular nominations. (Intense enthusiasm.) I indorse and approve the 
Cincinnati platform (renewed applause), and I adhere to and intend to 
carry out as part of that platform the great principle of self-government, 
which recognizes the right of the people in each State and Territory to 
decide for themselves their domestic institutions. (^* Good, good,'* and 
cheers.) 

In conclusion, he denounces the " unholy alliance :" 

Fellow-citizens, you now have before you the outlines of the proposition! 
which I intend to discuss before the people of Illinois during the pending 
campaign. I have spoken without preparation, and in a very desultory 
manner, and may have omitted some points which I desired to discuss, 
and may have been less explicit on others than I could have wished. I 
Iiave made up my mind to appeal to the people against the combination 
which has been made against me. (Enthusiastic applause.) The Republi" 
can leaders have formed an alliance, an unholy, unnatural alliance, with a 
portion of the federal officeholders. I intend to fight that allied army 
wherever I meet them. (Cheers.) I know they deny the alliance while 
avowing the common purpose ; but yet these men who are trying to divide 
the Democratic party for the purpose of electing a Republican senator in 
my place, are just as much the agents, the tools, the supporters of Mr. 
Lincoln as if they were avowed Republicans, and expect their reward for 
their services when the Republicans come into power. (Cries of ** That is 
true," and cheers.) I shall deal with these allied forces just as the Rus- 
sians dealt with the allies at Scbastopol. The Russians when they fired a 
broadside at the common enemy did not stop to inquire whether it hit a 
Frenchman, an Englishman or a Turk, nor will I stop (laughter and great 
applause), nor shall I stop to inquire whether my blows hit the Republican 
leaders or their allies, who are holding the federal offices and yet acting in 
concert with the Republicans to defeat the Democratic party and its nomi 
nees. (Cheers, and cries of ** Bravo.") I do not include all of the fedenu 
offieehMlders in this remark. Such of them as are Demo<;rats and show 
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Iheir Demooracj by remidning inside of the Democratic organization and 
inpporting its nominees, I recognize as Democrats, bnt those who, having 
been defeated inside of the organization, go outside and attempt to divide 
and destroy the party in concert with the Republican leaders, have ceased 
to be Democrats, and belong to the allied army whose avowed object is to 
elect the Republican ticket by dividing and destroying the Democratic 
iparty. (Cheers.) 

Immediately after his reception at Chicago, Mr. Douglas 
entered actively on his canvass over the entire State, making 
more than one hundred speeches in less than four months, 
and enduring an unparalleled amount of physical exertion 
and &tigue. History fails to cite any public man who ever 
received such continued ovations at the h^nds of his people 
as greeted Mr. Douglas^ all through }Ja Illinois campaign. 
We make room for a letter which api> eared in one of the 
Chicago papers of the day, descriptivo of his journey from 
that city to Bloomington, to fill his first appointment, with 
the remark that the same demonstrations of popular enthusi- 
asm and manifestations of popular admiration and love met 
Mr. Douglas everywhere through his canvass. The picture 
of the correspondent does but bare justice to the facts as 
they existed. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS AMONG THB PEOPLE — 1 A/MAGB FBOM CHI- 
CAGO TO SPRINGFIELD— GREAT ENTHVkflASM jlXONG THB 
LINE OP THE ST. LOUIS AND ALTON RAILROAD — GLORIOUS 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE POPULAR FEELING. 

Bloovihoton, -Adly Itt, 1806L 
If there was- ever any doubt that Senator Dofiglas possessr^i the popular 
heart of the people of Illinois, that doubt has been dispelled to-day. His 
passage from Chicago to this place has been a perfect ovation. There was 
not a station or cottage that the train passed from which there was not a 
greeting and a ** Qod speed" sent forth ; and the evidences or popular feel* 
ing evinced in his favor are conclusive that the result in Nov^inber will be 
one of the most glorious triumphs of the Democracy ever aca ^^ad j'« thir 
tettb 
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Senator Douglas, as you are aware, left Chicago in the 9 o^cIock tnin 
this morning, on the St. Louis, Alton and Chicago Railroad, to meet an 
appointment which he made at Springfield for to-morrow. The train which 
bore him was tastefully decorated with flags, the engine being almost hid 
beneath them, and banners were also displayed on the cars with the inscrip- 
tion ** Stephen A. Douglas, the Champion of Popular Sovereignty.*' Am 
the train passed along, the crowds who had assembled to give a parting 
cheer to the ** Little Giant ** performed their labor of love energeticaUy an4 
welL The train was soon out of Chicago and flying along the track ; and 
now Mr. Douglas, having a few moments to devote to those ** on board,** 
shook hands and exchanged compliments with a number of impatient pas* 
seugers who crowded around him, anxious to evince their respect and high 
admiration of the man. 

As the train swept through Bridgeport, the employees of the road sta- 
tioned there had assembled together, and greeted Senator Douglas with 
three hearty cheers. 

A little incident occurred as we passed Bridgeport which is perhaps 
worthy of notice. One of the flags with which the train was decorated 
caught on the branches of a tree, and a gentleman seeing it, exclaimed, 
** See, Judge Douglas, there is one of your flags waving from that tree.*' 
" Yes,** replied the Judge, " and before this campaign is over, ray flags will 
be seen waving from every tree in the State.*' 

At every station on the road — at Brighton Course, Summit, Athens and 
Lockport — the people were out waiting an opportunity to testify their 
respect to their patriot senator ; and not a little interest was added to these 
demonstrations by the number of pretty girls and blooming matrons who 
took part in them, and testified by the waving of handkerchiefs and smiles 
of approval that there was one besides their lovers and husbands who had 
a place in their hearts. 

As the train approached Joliet, the shrill whistle of the engine to ** break 
up ** was answered by the roar of artillery from the town ; and when we 
reached the station, about 11 o'clock, we found some four or five hundred 
people awaiting us. The thunders of the guns were answered by the 
cheers of welcome by the crowd, who pressed around the cars anxious to 
get a glimpse of Senator Douglas. There being a delay at this place of 
twenty minutes for dinner, the senator spent it in shaking hands with and 
receiving the congratulations of those who had assembled to see him. 
The beaming countenances of the sturdy yeomanry, whose faces were 
lighted up with Joy at meeting the man whom they deh'ghted to honor, 
showed that the heart felt what the mouth uttered. One fine looking 
specimen of human natm^, whose strong, sturdy frame^ aix4 t^^oss^xtfrcA 
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healthy cheek, bore testimony to his having spent the best part of his da^t 
in the open air, exclaimed, after shaking hands with the senator, **By 
0— d, that did me good I" 

At Joliet, a platform car, decorated with thirteen flags, and bearing a 
tirelye-pounder and gun-carriage, was hitched on to the train, and afte; 
we left that town, as we approached each station, " Popular Sovereignty," 
as the gun was called, gave lively notice that we were on hand. At El- 
wood, a crowd was awaiting us, and as the. train passed through, cheer 
after cheer went up, whilst two or three individuals expressed their enthu- 
siasm by the discharge of their revolvers. 

As the train approached Wilmington, " Popular Sovereignty's " note waa 
echoed by a piece of artillery in the town, and as we reached the station, 
we found the citizens, accompanied by a fine brass band, awaiting Senator 
Douglas. The cars had hardly stopped, when a gentleman, whose head 
was silvered o'er with age, jumped on the train, and seizing Senator Dou- 
glas by the hand, cried, ** Welcome, Judge Douglas, welcome to Wilming- 
ton,'* and then three hearty cheers, such as only the farmers of the Prairie 
State can give, rose in the air, and the people crowded around to shak< 
Mr. Douglas by the hand. The train was delayed here several minutes, 
order to afford the people an opportunity of seeing their senator. 

At all the other stations — Stewart's Grove, Gardner, Dwight, Odell, Cay 
uga, Pontiac, Rook Creek, Peoria Junction, Lexington, and Towanda, thf 
people were out awaiting the train, and greeted Senator Douglas with lou^ 
hurrahs. At each of these stations large numbers got on board for Bloom 
ington. As we approached Bloomington, ** Popular Sovereignty" gave 
notice that we were about, and his roar was answered by another of wel- 
come from the town. About 6,000 people had assembled here to meet 
Senator Douglas, and the whole town and surrounding country were pre- 
sent on horseback, in vehicles, and on foot, to welcome his arrival. Th« 
train was overrun with people who clambered on top of the cars, and turn* 
bled in on all sides, and the enthusiasm manifested was similar to that 
shown on his arrival at Chicago on Friday last. The thunders of the guns, 
the music of the band, and the shouts of the multitude filled the air. The 
scene can better be imagined than described. The crowd closed in around 
the cars in an impenetrable mass, and, taking possession of Senator Doug- 
las, they carried him over to the platform, where he received their per- 
sonal welcomes. After some time spent in this manner, the senator was 
placed in an open carriage, provided by the Committee of Arrangements, 
and the escort, composed of the Bloomington Rifies, a cavalcade of horse* 
men, and citizens on foot, headed by the Bloomington brass band, took 
ap its march for the London House where rooms had been engaged by 
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tbe committee for their guest. Flags were displayed from the house, and 
strips of muslin rail along the balconies, bearing the inscription, •' S. A, 
Douglas, the champion of Popular Sovereignty." Arriving at the house, 
the procession was dismissed, and after giving three times three cheers for 
Senator Douglas, gradually dispersed, to re-assemble at 7 J o'clock, p.m., 
m the court-house square, for the purpose of listening to his address. 

At 7 o^clock, the roar of the cannon, and the firing of rockets, the ring- 
of the court-house bell, and the music* of the band attached to the Bloom- 
ington Guards, who attended the meeting in uniform, gave notice to the 
people to assemble; and in half an hour the large square surrounding tho 
court-house was crowded with people, whilst Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison streets were in the same condition ; and th^ windows and doom 
of the houses fronting the square were thronged with ladies and gentle- 
men. There were about 10,000 persons in attendance, and the committee 
of arrangements expected a much larger number, who were prevented 
from coming in from the country by the heavy rain which fell in this 
neighborhood all lant night and to-day. The court-house was illuminated, 
and a stage was erected on the west side for the meeting. 

At about 8 o^clock, Allen Withers, Esq., chairnnin of the Committee of 
Arrangements, called the meeting to order. Dr. E. R. Roe, in a very elo- 
quent speech, welcomed Senator Douglas, and assured him, on behalf of 
the people of McLean County, that his course, during the last session of 
Congress, was fully approved by them, and that they were ready to show 
that approval, in a substantial manner, at the polls in November next 



SPEECH AT BLOOMINGTON. 

In the course of his speech at Bloomington, Mr. Douglas 
referred to the Compromise measures of 1850, and the in- 
structions of the Illinois legislature of 1851 to carry out the 
same principle of self-government in the organization of new 
Territories, as follows : 

Illinois stands proudly forward as a State which early took her position 
in favor of the principle of popular sovereignty, as applied to the Territo- 
ries of the United States. When the Compromise measures of 1860 passed, 
predicated upon that principle, you recollect the excitement which prevailed 
throughout the northern portion of this State. I vindicated those mea- 
furea then, and defended myself for having voted for them, upon the ground 
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tluit the J Mibodied the principle that eyerj people ought to hare th« 
priTilege of forming and regulating their own institutions to suit them- 
lelTes — that each State had that right, and I saw no reason why it shouki 
not be extended to the Territories. When the people of Illinois had an 
opportunity of passing judgment upon those measures, thej indorsed 
them by a vote of their representatives in the legislature — sixty-one in 
the aflirmative, and only four in the negative — in which they asserted that 
the principle embodied in the measu'res was the birthright of freemen, the 
gift of Heaven, a principle vindicated by our Revolutionary fathers, and 
that DO limitation should ever be placed upon it, either in the organization 
of a Territorial government, or the admission of a State into the Union. 
That reaolution still stands unrepealed on the Journals of the legislature 
of Illinois. In obedience to it, and in exact conformity with the principle, 
I brought in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, requiring that the people should 
be left perfectly free in the formation of their institutions, and in the or- 
ganization of their government. I now submit to you whether I have not 
in good faith redeemed that pledge, that the people of Kansas should be 
!eft perfectly free to form and regulate their institutions to suit themselves. 
(**You have," and cheers.) And yet, while no man can rise in any crowd 
and deny that I have been faithful to my principles, and redeemed my 
pledge, we find those who are struggling to crush and defeat me, for the 
very reason that I have been faithful in carrying out those measures. 
(** They can't do it," and great cheers.) We find the Republican leaders 
forming an alliance with professed Lecompton men to defeat every Demo- 
cratic nominee, and elect Republicans in their places, and aiding and de- 
fending them in order to help them break down Anti-Lecompton men 
whom they acknowledge did right in their opposition to Lecoraptoi 
(** They oan*t do it.") The only hope that Mr. Lincoln has of defeating m« 
for the Senate rests in the fact that I was faithful to my principles, and 
that he may be able, in consequence of that fact, to form a coalition with 
Lecompton men who wish to defeat me for that fidelity. (" They will 
aever do it. Never in the State of Illinois" — and cheers.) 

He again refers to the coalition between the federal office- 
holders and the abolitionists, to break down the Democratic 
party 

This is one element of strength upon which he relics to accomplish his 
object. He hopes he can secure the few men claiming to ^e friends of the 
Lecompton constitution, and for that reason you will find he doei not eey 
a word against the Lecompton constitution or its supporters. He is tm 
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iJent as the grave upon that subject. Behold Mr. Lincoln courting Lecomih ' 
ton votes, n order that he may go to the Senate as the representatiye of 
Republican principles ! (Laughter.) Tou know that the alliance ezisti. 
I think you wiU find that it will ooze out before the contest is over. 
('* That's my opinion,** and cheers.) 

Every Republican paper takes ground with ray Lecompton enemies, en- 
couraging them, stimulating them in their opi;M>sition to me, and styling 
my friends bolters from the Demoeratic party, and their Lecompton allies 
the true Democratic party of the country. If they think that they can 
mislead and deceive the people of Illinois, or the Democracy of Illinois, by 
that sort of an unnatural and unholy alliance, I think they show very little 
sagacity, or give the people very little credit for intelligence. (** That's so,** 
and cheers.) It must be a contest of principle. Either the radical aboli- 
tion principles of Mr. Lincoln must be maintained, or the strong, constitu« 
tional, national Democratic principles with which I am identified, must be 
earned out 

There can be but two great political parties in this country. The contest 
this year and in 1860, must necessarily be between the Democracy and the 
Republicans, if we can Judge from present indications. My whole life has 
been identified with the Democratic party. (Cheers.) I have devoted all my 
energies to advocating its principles, and sustaining its organization. Ia 
this State the party was never better united and more harmonious than at 
this time. (Cheers.) The State Convention which assembled on the 2d 
of April, and nominated Fondey and French, was regularly called by th« 
State Central Committee, appointed by the previous State Convention for 
that purpose. The meetings in each county in the State for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the convention, were regularly called by the county 
committees, and the proceedings in every county in the State, as well as 
fs the State Convention, were regular in all respects. No convention was 
ever more harmonious in its action, or showed a more tolerant and Just 
spirit toward brother Democrats. The leaders of the party there assem- 
bled declared their unalterable attachment to the time-honored principles 
and organization of the Democratic party, and to the Cincinnati platform. 
They declared that that platform was the only authoritative exposition of 
Democratic principles, and that it must so stand until changed by another 
National Convention ; that in the meantime they would make no new tests, 
and submit to none ; that they would proscribe no Democrat, nor permit the 
proscription of Democrats because of their opinions upon Lecomptonism, 
or upon any other issue which has arisen ; but would recognize all men at 
Democrats who remained inside of the organization, preserved the usages 
of the iNfftj, and supported its nominees. (Great applan&^\ T^tnA^k*:^ 
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log Deoiocrats who now claim to be the peculiar friends of the n^tioiUi 
administration, and have formed an alliance with Mr. Lincoln and the Re- 
publicans, for the purpose of defeating the Democratic party, have ceased 
to claim fellowship with the Democratic organisation, hare entirely sepa- 
rated themselves from it, and are endeavoring to boild op a faction i!i the 
State, not with the hope or expectation of electing any one man who pro- 
fesses to be a Democrat, to oflSce in any coanty in the State, but merely to 
tecore the defeat of the Democratic nominees, and the election of Repnb- 
licans in their places. What excuse can any honest Democrat have for 
abandoning the Democratic organization, and joining with the Republi- 
cans (^^None!**) to defeat our nominees, in view of the platform estab- 
Uahed by the State Convention? They cannot pretend that they were pro- 
scribed because of their opinions upon Lecompton or any other question, 
for the Convention expressly declared that they recognise all as good De- 
mocrats who remained inside of the organization, and abided by the nomi- 
nations. If the question is settled, or is to be considered as finally Sb» 
posed of by the vote on the Sd of August, what possible excuse can any 
good Democrat make for keeping up a division for the purpose of pro- 
strating his party, after that election is over, and the controversy has ier 
minated. 

DRED SOOTT DBCISION — ^NSGRO BQUALITT. 

But I must now bestow a few words upon Mr. Lincoln's main objection 
to the Dred Scott decision. He is not going to submit to it. Xot that he 
is going to make war upon it with force of arms. But he is going to appeal 
and reverse it in some way ; he cannot tell us how. I reckon not by a writ 
of error, because I do not know where he would prosecute that, except 
before an Abolition Society. (^^ That^s it,** and applause.) And when he 
appeals, he does not exactly tell us to whom he will appeal, except it be to 
the Republican party, and I hare yet to learn that the Republican party, 
under the Constitution, has judicial powers ; but he is going to appeal from 
it and reverse it either by an act of i^^ngn^ss, or by turning out the judges, or 
in some other way. And why ? Because he says that that decision deprives 
the negro of the benefit of that olau^ of the Cou^titutiiUi of the United States 
which entitles the dtiieus of each State to all the privileges and immoni 
ties of citiiens of the stverml State^k Well, it is very true that the decision 
does have that ell^t. By decidinir that a negro Is not a citizen, of course 
It danies to him the rights and privileges awarded tocitisens of the United 
Stotfs. It is this that Mr, Lincoln will not submit to. Why ? For ths 
pslpsbls leston thai te wtshss to eonfer upoo l>s negro all tks rights. 
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priyileges, and immunities of citizens of the seTeral States. I inll nol 
quarrel with Mr. Lincoln for his views on that subject. I have no doiibt 
that he is conscientious in them. I have not the slightest idea but that he 
conscientiously believes that a negro ought to enjoy and exercise all the 
rights and privileges given to white men ; but I do not agree with him, and 
hence I cannot concur with him. I believe that this government of ours 
was formed on the white basis. (Prolonged cheering.) I believe that it 
was established by white men — (applause)— by men of European birth and 
descended of European races, for the benefit of white men and their pos- 
terity in all time to come. (** Hear, hear.'') I do not believe that it was 
the design or intention of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
or the f tamers of the Constitution to include negroes or other inferior 
races with white men as citizens. (Cheers.) Our fathers bad at that day 
seen the evil consequences of conferring civil and political rights upon the 
negro in the Spanish and French colonies on the American continent, and 
the adjacent islands. In Mexico, in Central America, in South America, 
and in the West India Islands, where the negro, and men of all colors and 
all races are put on an equality by law, the effect of political amalgamation 
can be seen. Ask any of those gallant young men in your own county, 
who who went to Mexico to fight the battles of their country, in what 
friend Lincoln considers an unjust and unholy war, and hear what they 
will tell you in regard to the amalgamation of races in that country. Amal* 
gamation there, first political, then social, has led to demoralization and 
degradation until it has reduced the people below the point of capacity for 
■elf-government Our fathers knew what the effect of it would be, and 
from the time they planted foot on the American continent, not only those 
'who landed at Jamestown, but at Plymouth Rock and all other points on 
the coast, they pursued the policy of confining civil and political rights to 
the white race, and excluding the negro in all cases Still Mr. Lincoln con- 
scientiously believes that it is his duty to advocate negro citizenship. He 
wants to give the negro the privileges of citizenship. He quotes Scripture 
again, and says: ** As your Father in Heaven is perfect, be ye also per* 
feet,** and he applies that Scriptural quotation to all'classes, not that he 
expects us all to be as perfect as our Master, but as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. In other words, he is willing to give the negro an equality under 
the law, in order that he may approach as near perfection or an equality 
with the white man as possible. To this same end he quotes the Declara- 
tion of Independence in these words : ** We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men were created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty^ and ibe pur* 
mit of happineM,** and goes on to argie that the negro ^«^ As^ni^ik^^it 
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Intended to be included, in that declaration by the signera of the p«per. 
He lays that by the Declaration of Independence^ therefore, all kinds of 
men, negroes included, were created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and further, that the right of the negro to 
be on an equality with the white man is a Divine right conferred by the 
Almighty, and rendered inalienable according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Hence no human law or constitution can deprive the negro of 
that equality with the white man to which he is entitled by Divine law. 
(** Higher law.*') Tes, higher law. Now, I do not question Mr. Lincoln's 
dncerity on this point. He believes that the negro by the Divine law is 
created the equal of the white man, and that no human law can deprive 
him of that equality thus secured ; and he contends that the negro ought, 
therefore, to have all the rights and privileges of citizenship on an equality 
with the white man. In order to accomplish this, the first thing that would 
have to be done in this State would be to blot out of our State Constitution 
that clause which prohibits negroes from coming into this State and making 
it an African colony, and permit them to come and spread over these charm- 
ing prairies until in midday they shall look black as night. When our 
friend Lincoln gets all his colored brethren around him here, he will then 
raise them to perfection as fast as possible, and place them on an equality 
with the white man, first removing all legal restrictions, because they are 
our equals by Divine law and there should be no such restrictions. He 
wants them to vote. I am opposed to it. If they had a vote I reckon they 
would all vote for him in preference to me, entertaining the views I do. 
(Laughter.) But that matters not The position he has taken on this 
question not only presents him as claiming for them the right to vote, but 
their right, under the Divine law and the Declaration of Independence, to 
be elected to office, to become members of the legislature, to go to Con- 
gress, and to become governors, or United States senators (laughter and 
cheers), or Judges of the Supreme Court ; and I suppose that when they 
control that court that they will probably reverse the Dred Scott decision. 
(Laughter.) He is going to bring negroes here, and give them the right 
of citizenship, the right of voting, the right of holding office and sitting or 
furies, and what else ? Why, he would permit them to marry, would he 
not? and if he gives them that right, I suppose he will let them marry 
whom they please, provided they marry their equals. (Laughter.) If the 
Divine law declares that the white man is the equal of the negro woman ; 
that they are on a perfect equality ; I suppose he admits the right of the 
negro woman to marry the white man. (Renewed laughter.) In other 
wordfi, hlj» doctrine that the negro by Divine law is placed on a perfect 
■^q ^Ht y with tfi« white man, an^ equality is recogr iztd by the 
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btfclaraiion of Independence, leads him necessarily to ettablisbing negro 
equality under the law; but whether even then they would be so in fact, 
would depend upop the degree of virtue and intelligence they possessed, 
and certain other qualities that are matters of taste rather than of law. 
(Laughter.) I do not understand Mr. Lincoln as saying that he expects to 
make them our equals socially, or by intelligence, nor, in fact, as citizens, 
but that he wishes to make them equal under the law, and then say to them 
**as your Master in Heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.** Well, I confess 
to you, my fellow-citizens, that I am utterly opposed to that system of 
abolition philosophy. (** So am I,** and cheers.) 

MIND TOUB OWN BUSINESS AND LET YOUB NEIGHBOBS 

ALONE — CLAY AND WEBSTEl^. 

In Kentucky they will not give a negro any political rights or any civil 
lights. I shall not argue the question whether Kentucky in so doing 
has decided right or wrong, wisely or unwisely. It is a question for 
Kentucky to decide for herself. I believe that the Kentuckians have 
consciences as well as ourselves; they have as keen a perception of 
their religious, moral and social duties as we have, and I am willing that 
they shall decide this slavery question for themselves, and be accountable to 
their God for their action. It is not for me to arraign them for what they 
do. I will not judge them lest I shall be judged. Let Kentucky mind her 
own business, and take care of her negroes, and we attend to our own 
affairs, and take care of our negroes, and we will be the best of fnends ; 
but if Kentucky attempts to interfere with us, or we with her, there will be 
strife, there wiU be discord, there will be relentleso hatred, there will be 
everything but fraternal feeling and brotherly love. It is not necessary 
that you should enter Kentucky and interfere in that State, to use the 
language of Mr. Lincoln. It is just as offensive to interfere ft-om this 
State, or send your missiles over there. I care not whether an enemy, if 
he is going to assault us, shall actually come into our State or come along 
the line and throw his bomb-shells over to explode in our midst. Suppose 
England should plant a battery on the Canadian side of the Niagara River, 
opponte Buffalo, and throw bomb-shells over, which would explode in 
Main street, in that city, and destroy the buildings, and that when we pro- 
tested, she should say, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, that she never 
dreamed of coming into the United States to interfere with us, and that 
she was just throwing her bombs over the line from her own side, which 
she had a right to do, would that explanation satisfy us ? (** No ;*' ** Strike 
him tgdn.**) So it is with Mr. Lincoln. He is not going into K<^Yi\M<^^ 
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on! he will plan, his batteries on this side of the Ohio, where he it mA 
and secure for a retreat, and will theu throw his bomb-shells — his abolitioK 
documents— oTer the river, and will carry on a political warfare and get 
up strife between the North and South until he elects a sectional President, 
reduces the South to the condition of dependent colonies, raises the negro 
to an equality, and forces the South to submit to the doctrine that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, that the Union divided into half slave 
States and half free cannot endure, that they must all be slave or they 
must all be free, and that as we in the North are in the majority we will 
not permit them to be all slave, and, therefore, they in the South must 
consent to the States all being free. (Laughter.) Now, fellow-citizens, I 
submit whether these doctrines are consistent with the peace and harmony 
of this Union. (** No, no.*') I submit to you, whether they are consistent 
with our duty as citizens of a common confederacy ; whether they are 
consistent with the principles which ought to govern brethren of the same 
family. I recognize all the people of these States, North and South, East 
and West, old or new, Atlantic and Pacific, as our brethren, flesh of one 
flesh, and I will do no act unto them that I would not be willing thej 
should do unto us. I would apply the same Christian rule to the States of 
this Union that we are taught to apply to individuals, " do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you," and this would secure peace. Why 
bhould this slavery agitation be kept up ? Docs it benefit the white man 
or the slave ? Who does it benefit except the Republican politicians, who 
use it as their hobby to ride into office. (Cheers.) Why, I repeat, should 
it be continued ? Why cannot we be content to administer this govern- 
ment as it was made — a confederacy of sovereign and independent States. 
Let us recognize the sovereignty and independence of each State, refrain 
from interfering with the domestic institutions and regulations of other 
States, permit the Territories and new States to decide their institutiona 
for themselves as wo did when we were in their condition ; blot out these 
lines of North and South and resort back to those lines of State boundaries 
which the Constitution has marked out and engraved upon the face of 
the country ; have no other dividing lines but these and we will be one 
united, harmonious people, with fraternal feelings and no discord or die- 
lension. (Cheers.) 

These are my riowi and these are the principles to which I have devoted 
all my energies since 1860, when I acted side by side with the immor- 
tal Clay and the godlike Webster in that memorable struggle in which 
Whigs and Democrats united upon a common platform of patriotism ai d 
the Constitution, throwing aside partisan feelings in order to restore peact 
and harmony to a distracted country. And when I stood beside the death 
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bed of Mr. Glaj and beard him refer with feelings and emotions of the 
deepest solicitude to the welfare of the country, and saw that he looked 
upon the principle embodied in the great Compromise measures of 1850, 
the principle of the Nebraska Bill, the doctrine of leaTing each State and 
Territory free to decide its institutions for itself, as the only means by 
which the peace of the country could be preserved, and the Union per- 
petuated, I pledged him, on that death-bed of his, that so long as I lived 
roy eoergies should be devoted to the vindication of that principle, and of 
his fame as connected with it. ('* Hear, hear," and great enthusiasm.) I 
gave the same pledge to the great expounder of the Constitution, he who 
has been called the ** godlike Webster." I looked up to Clay and him as 
a son would to a father, and I call upon the people of Illinois, and the 
people of the whole Union to bear testimony that never since the sod has 
been laid upon the graves of those eminent statesmen have I failed on any 
occasion to vindicate the principle with which the last great, crowuing acts 
of their lives were identified, or to vindicate their names whenever they 
have been assailed ; and now my life and energy are devoted to this great 
work as the means of preserving this Union. (Cheers.) This Union can 
only be preserved by maintaining the fraternal feeling between the North 
and the South, the East and the West. If that good feeling can be pre- 
served the Union will be as perpetual as the fame of its great founders. It 
can be maintained by preserving the sovereignty of the States, the right of 
each State and each Territory to settle its domestic concerns for itself, and 
the duty of each to refrain from interfering with the other in any of its 
local or domestic institutions. Let that be done and the Union will be 
perpetual ; let that be done, and this republic, which began with thirteen 
States, and which now numbers thirty-two, which when it began only 
extended from the Atlantic to the Mississippi but now reaches to the 
Pacific, may yet expand North and South until it covers the whole conti- 
nent and becomes one vast ocean-bound confederacy. (Great cheering.) 
Then, my friends, the path of duty, of honor, of patriotism is plain. 
There are a few simple principles to be preserved. Bear in mind the 
dividing line between State rights and federal authority ; let us maintain 
the great principles of popular sovereignty, of State rights, and of the 
Federal Union aa the Constitution has made it, and this repubUo wiC 
endure forever. 

UNXTT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

In the course of Mr. Douglas' speech at Edwardsville, co 
the 6th of August, aii old Democrat sprang to his feet «9cA 
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exclaimed, ** These are the principles of all us DougLo: 
crats I" To which Mr. Douglas replied : 

Mj friend — ^7011 wilf pardon me for telling 70Q that there is no tac]! 
tenn in the Democratic vocabulary as Douglas Democrats. Let there be no 
divisions in our ranks — no such distinction as Douglas Democrats, or 
Buchanan Democrats, or any other peculiar kind of Democrats. Let us 
retain the old name of Democrat, and under that name recognize all men 
■8 good Democrats who stand firmly by the principles and organization of 
the party, and support its regular nominations. Let us have no divisions in 
oar ranks on account of past differences, but treating bygones as bygones 
let the party be a unit in the accomplishment of the great mission ^ hic«h it 
has to perform. 

This sentiment was received with rapturous applause. 



SPEECH AT WINCHESTER — TOUCHING INCIDENTS. 

At Winchester, where he settled when he first emigratea 
to Illinois, in 1833, he responded to the address of welcome, 
thus : 

To say that I am profoundly impressed with the keenest gratitude for 
the kind and cordial welcome you have given me, in the eloquent and too 
partial remarks which have been addressed to me, is but a feeble expres- 
sion of the emotions of my heart. There is no spot in this vast globe 
which fills me with such emotions as when I come to this place, and recog- 
nize the faces of my old and good friends who now surround me and bid 
me welcome. Twenty-five years ago I entered this town on foot, with my 
ooat upon my arm, without an acquaintance in a thousand miles, and with- 
out knowing where I could get money to pay a week*s board. Here I 
made the first six dollars I ever earned in my life, and obtained the first 
regular occupation that I ever pursued. For the first time in my life I 
then felt that the responsibilities of manhood were upon me, although 1 
was under age, for I had none to advise with, and knew no one upon 
whom I had a right to call for assistance or for friendship. Here I found 
the then settlers of the country my friends — ^my first start in life was taken 
here, not only as a private citizen, but my first election to public office by 
the people was conferred upon me by those whom I am now addressing, 
utd by their fathers. A quarter of t century has passer , aiid that pe» 
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nil«88 bo/ stands before you, with his heart full and gashing with the son 
timents which such associations and recollections necessarily inspire. 

In the midst of that -portion of his speech, iii which he 
was vindicating the doctrine of popular sovereignty, applica- 
ble to the Territories, one of his early friends exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, " Stephen, you shall be the next President ;" to 
which Mr, Douglas instantly replied : 

Mj friend, I appreciate the kindness of heart which makes you put forth 
that prediction, but will assure you that it is more important to this coun- 
try, to your children and to mine, that the great principles which we are 
now discussing shall be carried out in good faith by the party, than it is 
that I or any other man shall be President of the United States. (Three 
cheers.) I am also free to say to you that whenever the question arises 
with me whether I shall be elevated to the Presidency or any other high 
position, by the sacrifice of my principles, I will stand by my principles 
and allow the position to take care of itself. (Three cheers.) I havo 
always admired that great sentiment put forth by the illustrious Clay, that 
he would rather be right than be President. (** Good.*') I say to you that 
1 have more pride in my history connected with the vindication of this 
great principle of popular sovereignty than I would have in a thousand 
Presidencies. (Three cheers.) 

Mr. Douglas, again advocating that "by-gones be by- 
gones," when Kansas rejected the English bill, said, in a 
speech at Pittsfield: 

By the rejection of the Lecompton constitution the controversy which 
it caused is terminated forever, and there will be no cause for reviving it, 
and it never will be revived unless it is brought up in an improper and 
mischievous manner, for improper and mischievous purposes. I say that 
the controversy can never rise again if we act properly, and for this rea- 
son : the President of the United States, in his annual message, declared 
that he regretted that the Lecompton constitution had not been submitted 
to the people. I joined him in that regret, and thus far we agreed. He 
further declared in that message, that it was a just and sound principle to 
require the submission of every constitution to the people who were to 
live under it, and to this I also subscribed. He then declared that, in his 
•pinion, the exampUi set in the Minnesota case, wherein Congress rec^Vsr^ 
9 
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Ihe fabmlstion of the constitutioii to the people, shonld be fonowed iier» 
after foreyer as a rule of action ; in which opinion I heartily concnrred. 
So far we agreed perfectly, and were together. Well, then, what did we 
differ about ? He said that while it was a sound principle that the consti« 
tution should be submitted to the people, and while he hoped that here- 
after Congress would always require it to be done, yet that there were such 
circumstances connected with Kansas as rendered it politic and expedient 
to admit her unconditionally under the Lecompton constitution. I differed 
with him on that one point, and it was the whole matter at issue between 
him and me, his friends and mine. That point is now decioed. The peo- 
ple of Kansas haye set it at rest forever, and I trust that he is satisfied 
with their decision as well as myself. That being the case, why should we 
not come together in the future and stand firmly by his recommendation^— 
that hereafter Congress shall, as in the Minnesota case, require^the consti- 
tution of all new States to be submitted to the people in all cases ? If we 
only do stand by that principle in the future, another Lecompton contro- 
versy can never arise — the friends of self-government will then all be 
united, and there will be no more discord or dissensions in our ranks. 
Why not rally on that plank as the common plank in the platform of our 
;iarty, upon which not only all Democrats, but all national men, all fiienda 
t»f popular sovereignty, can stand together, shoulder to shoulder. 



THJC FBBEPOBT SPEECH. 

In the joint debate at Freeport, Mr. Lincoln propounded 
to Mr. Douglas a series of questions, and among them was 
the following, to which he desired an explicit reply : 

*' Can the people of a Territory of the United States in 
any lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of the 
United States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to the 
formation of a State constitution ?" 

To this question Mr. Dougli\s gave an affirmative reply, iB 
accordance with the opinions which he had so often ex- 
pressed, in 1850, during the pendency of the Compromise 
measures, and in 1854, in support of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and in harmony with the known opinions of the most 
eminent men of the Democratic party, and especially of 
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General Cass, in his Nicholson letter, and of Mr, Buchanan, 
in his letter accepting the Cincinnati nomination. 

It being a joint debate, in which his time was limited, and 
having a large number of other questions to answer, Mr. 
Douglas contented himself with a direct and unequivocal 
answer, without entering into any argument in support of the 
propositions. His reply, as published in the unrevised 
report of the debate, is as follows : 

The next question propounded to me by Mr. Lincoln is, can the people 
of a Territory in any lawful way against the wishes of any citizen of the 
United States, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the formation of 
a State constitution ? I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard 
ine answer a hundred times from every stump in Illinois, that in my opinion 
the people of a Territory can, by lawful means, exclude slavery from their 
limits prior to the formation of a State constitution. (Enthusiastic ap- 
plause.) Mr. Lincoln knew that I had answered that question over and 
over again. He beard me argue the Nebraska Bill on that principle all 
over the State in 1854, in 1855 and in 1856, and he has no excuse for pre 
tending to be in doubt as to my position on that question. It matters not 
what way the Supreme Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract ques* 
Uon whether slavery may or may not go into a Territory under the consti- 
tution ; the people have the lawful means to introduce it or exclude it as 
they please, for the reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour any- 
where, unless it is supported by local police regulations. (Right, right.) 
Those police regulations can only be established by the local legislature, 
and if the people are opposed to slavery they will elect representatives to 
that body who will by unfriendly legislation effectually preveni the intro- 
duction of it into their midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, theif 
legislation will favor its extension. Hence, no matter what the decision 
of the Supreme Court may be on that abstract question, still the right of 
the people to make a slave Territory or a free Territory is perfect and com- 
plete under the Nebraska Bill. I hope Mr. Lincoln deems my answer satis- 
factory on that point. 

HB. DOUGL4S AT ALTON — BEBUKES BXECUTIVB DICTATION. 

And now this warfare is made on me because I would not surrender my 
•onvictions of duty, because I would not abandon by constituency, and re 
mIto the orders of the Executive authorities how I should vote in the 
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Senate of the United Stetee. (**Nerer do it," three ebeera, ete.) I kola 
that an attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Executive is sub- 
yeniye of the principles of our Constitution. (*' That's right") The 
Ezecutiye department is independent of the Senate, and the Senate is in 
dependent of the President. In matters of legislation the President has a 
reto on the action of the Senate, and in appointments and treaties the 
Senate has a Teto on the President. He has no more right to tell me how 
I ihaU rote on his appointments, than I have to tell him whether he shall 
Teto or approve a bill that the Senate has passed. Whenever you recog* 
nixe the right of the Executive to say to a senator, ** Do this, or I will teke 
off the heads of your friends,** you convert this government from a 
republic into a despotism. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Whenever you 
recognize the right of a President to say to a member of Congress, ** Vote 
as I tell yon, or I will bring a power to bear against you at home which 
will crush you," you destroy the independence of the representative, and 
convert him into a tool of Executive power. (** That's so," and applause.) 
I resisted this invasion of the constitutional rights of a senator, and 1 
intend to resist it as long as I have a voice to spealc, or a vote to give. 
Yet, Mr. Buchanan cannot provoke me to abandon one iota of Democratic 
principles out of revenge or hostility to his course. (** Good, good, and 
three cheers for Douglas.") I statd by the platform of the Democratie 
party, and by its organization, and support its nominees. If there are 
any who choose to bolt, the fact only shows that they are not as good 
Democrats as I am. (** That's so," ** good," and applause.) 



UNION OP NATIONAL MEN FOB SAKB OF THB UNION. 

My friends, there never was a Ume when it was as important for the 
Democratic party, for all national men, to rally and stand together as it la 
to^ay. We find all sectional men giving up past di£ferences and com- 
bining on the one question of slavery ; and when we find sectional men 
thus uniting, we should unite to resist them and their treasonable designs. 
Such was the case in 1860, when Clay left the quiet and peace of bis hom« 
and again entered upon public life to quell agitation and restore peace to a 
distracted Union. Then we Democrats, with Cass at our hea«i, ifelcomed 
Henry Clay, whom the whole natipn regarded as haviog been preserved by 
Gk>d for the times. He became our leader in that great fight, and we 
rallied around him the same as the Whigs rallied around old Hickory 
Im 1882, to put down nullificadon. (Cheers.) Thui you see thai 
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WbSti Whigs and Democrats fought fearlessly in old times abom 
banks, the tariff ^stribntion, the spede circnhur, and the sab-treasury, 
ail united as a band of brothers when the peace, harmony, or integ- 
rity of the Union was imperilled. (Tremendous applause.) It was so 
In 1850, when abolitionism had even so far divided this country, North and 
South, as to endanger the peace of the Union ; Whigs and Democrats 
united in establishing the Compromise measures of that year, and restoring 
tranquillity and good feeling. These measures passed on the joint action 
of the two parties. They rested on the great principle that the people of 
each State and each Territory should be left perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions to suit themselves. Tou Whigs and 
we Democrats justified them on that principle. In 1854, when it became 
necessary to organize the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, I brought 
forward a bill for the purpose on the same principle. In the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill you find it declared to be the true intent and meaning of the 
act not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor to exclude it 
therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way. (** That^s so," and 
cheers.) I stand on that same platform in 1858 that I did in 1850, in 
1854 and 1856. 

The Washington *^ Cnion,** pretending to be the organ of the administra- 
tion, in the number of the 5th of this month, devotes three columns and a 
half to establish these propositions : First, that Douglas, in his Freepoit 
speech, held the same doctrine that he did in his Nebraska Bill in 1854 ; 
second, that in 1854 Douglas justified the Nebraska Bill, upon the ground 
that it was based upon the same principle as Clay^s Compromise measures 
of 1850. The *^ Union " thas proved that Douglas was the same in 1858 
that he was in 1856, in 1854 and in 1850, consequently argued that he was 
never a Democrat. (Great laughter.) Is it not funny that I was never a 
Democrat ? (Renewed laughter.) There is no pretence that I have changed 
a hair^s breadth. The *^ Union " proves, by my speeches, that I explained 
the Compromise measures of 1850 just as I do now,. and that I explained 
the Kansas and Nebraska Bill in 1854 just as I did in my Freeport speech, 
and yet says that I am not a Democrat, and cannot be trusted, because I 
have not changed during the whole of that time. It has occurred to ma 
that in 1854 the author of the Kansas and Nebraska Bill was considered a 
pretty good Democrat. (Cheers.) It has occurred to me that in 1856, 
when I was exerting every nerve and every energy for James Buchanan, 
standing on the same platform then that I do now, that I was a pretty 
good Democrat. CReuewed applause.) They now tell nca thai V%xfiL tax % 
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I>emocrat, because I assert that the people of a Territory, as well as these 
ef a State, have the right to decide for themselyes whether 8lavei7 can ot 
cannot exist in such Territory. Let me read what James Buchanan said on 
that point when he accepted the Democratic nomination for th(^ Presidency 
in 1856. In his letter of acceptance, he used the following laLguage : 

** The r«eent legislation of Oongress respecting domestic slavery, derived, m H hat 
oeen, firom the orli^nal and pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the 
malority, promise ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This legislation !■ 
founded npon principles as ancient as free goyemment itself, and in accordance with 
them, has rimply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall d*> 
eide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits.** 

Dr. Hope will there find my answer to the question :« propounded to 
me before I commenced speaking. (Vociferous shouts of applause.) Of 
course no man will consider it an answer who is outside of the Democratic 
organization, bolts Democratic nominations, and indirectly aids to put 
Abolitionists into power over Democrats. But whether Dr. Hope con* 
siders it an answer or not, every fair-minded man will see that James 
Buchanan has answered the question, and has asserted that the people of 
a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves whether sla- 
very shall or shall not exist within their limits. I answer specifically, if 
you want a further answer, and say, that while under the decision of tho 
Supreme Court, as recorded in the opinion of Chief Justice Taney, slaves 
are property like all other property, and can be carried into a Territory of 
the United States the same as any other description of property ; yet, when 
you get them there, they are subject to the local law of the Territory just 
like all other property. You will find in a recent speech, delivered by that 
able and eloquent statesman, Hon. Jefferson Davis, at Portland, Maine, that 
he took the same view of this subject that I did in my Freeport speech 
He there said : 



" If the inhabitants of any Territory should reftise to enact such laws and police 
lations as would give security to their property or to his, it would be rendered more or 
lees valueless, in proportion to the diflSculties of holding it without such protection. In 
the case of property in the labor of man, or what is usually called slave property, the 
Insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordinarily retain it. Therefore, 
though the right would remain, the remedy being withheld, It would follow that the 
ewner would be practically debarred, by the circumstances of the case, from taking 
■laTe property into a Territory where the sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its 
introduction. So much for the oft-repeatked fallacy of forcing slavery npon any ooui- 
■iiinity.** 

You will also find that the distinguished speaker of the present House 

of Bepresentativet, Hon. James L. Orr, construed the Kansas and V^t 
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bntka BiF in this same way in 1856, and aim that that gi feat inteBeet of 
the Sooth. Alex. H. SteTena, pot the same constroction upon it In Con* 
gres that I did in mj Freeport speech. The whole Sooth are rallying to 
tiie aopport of the doctrine that, if the people of a Territory want slayery 
they have a right to hare it ; and if they do not want it, that no power on 
earth can force it upon thenu I hold that there is no principle on earth 
more sacred to all the friends of freedom than that which says that no in- 
stitution, no law, no constitution, should he forced on an unwilling people 
contrary to their wishes ; and I assert that the Kansas and Nebraska Bill 
contains that principle. It is the great principle contained in thai : iU. It 
is the principle on which James Buchanan was made President. Without 
that principle he neyer would haye been made President of the TJuited 
States. I will neyer yiolate or abandon that doctrine if I haye to stand 
alone. (Hurrah for Douglas.) I haye resisted the blandishments and 
threats of power on the one side, and seduction on the other, and haye 
stood immoyably for that principle, fighting for it when assailed by 
northern mobs, or threatened by southern hostility. (*^ That's the truth,** 
and cheers.) I have defended it against the North and the South, and I 
will defend it against whoeyer assails it, and I will follow it whereyer its 
logical conclusions lead me. (** So will we all,*' ** hurrah for Douglas.**) I 
say to you that there is but one hope, one safety for this country, and that 
is to stand immovably by that principle which declares the right of each 
State and each Territory to decide these questions for themseWes. (Hear 
him, hear him.) This goyernment was founded on that principle, and 
must be administered in the same sense in which it was founded. 

The Democracy of Illinois determined at the opening of 
their campaign, in view of their relations toward the admii^tfS. 
tration, to invite no speakers from abroad to participate in 
the labor of their canvass. In the event of any gentlemen 
volunteering their services, they would be most gratefully 
accepted, A few exceptions, however, were made to this 
rule, at the suggestion of friends in other States. Private 
letters had been received by numerous gentlemen in tho 
State, to the effect that Vice-President Breckinridge warmly 
sympathized with the Illinois Democracy in their fierce strug- 
gle with their confederated enemy, and that his feelings were 
painfully exercised by the imminent dangers that cnvii )ik^4 
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the prospects of Mr. Doaglas' reflection to the Senate. In- 
deed, it was suggested that the Vice-President had expressed 
a desire to lend the weight of his great talents and exertions 
in the good cause; and, if invited, would cheerfully engage 
in the canvass, as he had done before when himself a candi* 
date in the contest of 1856. Accordingly, invitations were 
sent to Mr. Breckinridge, and Governor Wise of Virginia, 
who, it was understood, warmly sympathized with Judge 
Douglas in his struggle, as he had done through his whole 
anti-Lecompton course in Congress ; to which invitations these 
gentlemen sent characteristic replies, which we think of su£ 
fident importance to here insert. 

LETTEB OF MB. BBECKINBIDGB. 

ViBSAiLLM, Ky., Oct. 4| 1868. 

Dear Sir : I received this morning your letters of the 28th and 29th 
nit., written as chairman of the Democratic State Committee of Illinoia, 
also one of Mr. Y. Hickox, who informs me that he is a member of the 
same committee. Mj absence from home will account for the delay of 
this answer. 

In these letters it is said that I am reported to haye expressed a dedre 
that Mr. Douglas shall defeat Mr. Lincoln in their contest for a seat in the 
Senate of the United States, and a willingness to yisit Illinois and make 
public speeches in aid of such result ; and if these reports are true, I am 
invited to deliver addresses at certain points in the State. 

The rumor of my readiness to visit Illinois and address the people in the 
present canvass is without foundation. I do not propose to leave Kentucky 
for the purpose of mingling in the political discussions in other States. 
The two or three speeches which I delivered recently in this State rested 
On peculiar grounds, which I need not now discuss. 

The rumor to which you refer is true. I have often, in conversation, 
expressed the wish that Mr. Douglas may succeed over his l^^publican com' 
petitor. But it is due to candor to say, that this preference is not founded 
on his course at the late session of Congress, and would not exist if I sup- 
posed it would be construed as an indorsement' of the attitude which he 
then chose to assume toward his party, or of all the positions he hai 
ti^ien in the present canvass. It is not necessary to enlarge on theie thingii 
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C win only add, that my pfeferenee rests mainly on these considcratioris . 
that the Kansas question Is praetieally ended — that Mr. Douglas, in recent 
speeches, has ezpficitly declared his adherence to the regular Democratic 
party organisation— that he seems to he the candidate of the Illinois De- 
mocracy, and the most formidable opponent in that State of the Republican 
party, and that on more than one occasion during his pnblic life he has 
defended the union of the States and the rights of the States with fidelity, 
courage, and great ability. 

I haye not desired to say anything upon this or any other subject about 
which a difference may be supposed to exist in our political family, but 1 
did not feel at liberty to decline an answer to the courteous letter of your 
eommittiee. 

With cordial wishes for the harmony of the Illinois Democracy, and the 
hope that your great and growing State, which has never yet giyen a sec- 
tional vote, may continue true to our constitutional Union, 
I am, Tery respectfully, your obedient serrant, 

John 0. Briokikkidcb. 

Bw. Jobs Moobs, Chairman of the Committee. 



LETTEB OF OOVEBNOB WISE. 

RICBM0H9, Ya., 1881. 
9o HoH. Jobs Mooaa, Chairman ef the DemoeraUe 

State Committee of Illinoli: 

Dkar Sir : I cannot express to you the emotions of my bosom, excited 
by your appeal to me for aid in the warm contest which your noble De- 
mocracy is waging with abolitionism. Every impulse prompts me to rush 
to your side. Tour position is a grand one, and in some respects un- 
exampled. In the face of doubt and distrust attempted to be thrown upon 
your Democracy, and its gallant leader, by the pretext of pretenders that 
you were giving aid and comfort to the arch enemy of our country, peace 
tnd safety, and our party integrity, I see you standing alone— isolated by 
a tyrannical proscription, which would, alike foolishly and wickedly, lop 
off one of the most vigorous limbs of national Democracy, the limb of 
glorious Illinois I I see you, in spite of this imputation, firmly fronting 
the foe, and battling to maintain conservative nationality — against em* 
bittered and implacable sectionalism— constitutional rights, operating 
proprid 9igor$y and every way against all unequal and unjust federal or 
territorial legislation ; 

The right of the people to govern themselves against all force or fraud ; 

The right of the sovereign people to look at the ** fetums,'* and behind 
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the '* returns," of all their representative bodies, agents, trustees, oi 
serrants ; 

The responsibility of all gOTernors, representatiyeSi, trastees, agents, and 
servants, to their principals, the people, who are ^* the gOTemed," and the 
source of all political power ; 

Utter opposition to the detestable doctrine of the absolutism of con- 
ventions to prescribe and proclaim fundamental forms of government at 
Iheir will, without submissipn to the sovereign people — a doctrine fit only 
for slaves, and claimed only by legitimists and despots of the old world ; 

Powers of any sort not expressly delegated to any man, or body of men, 
are expressly " reserved to the people ;" 

No absolute or dictatorial authority in representative bodies. The repre- 
sentative principle as claiming submission and obedience to the will of the 
constituents ; 

The sovereignty of the organized people supreme above all mere repre- 
sentative bodies, conventions, or legislatures, to decide, vote upon, and 
determine what shall be their supreme law ; 

Justice and equality between States and their citizens, and between 
voters to elect their agents and representatives, and to ratify or reject any 
proposed system of government ; 

Submission to the coustitution and laws of the federal Union, and strict 
observance of all the rights of the States and their citizens, but resistance 
to the dictation or bribes of Congress, or any other power, to yield the 
inalienable right of self-government; 

Protection in the Territories, and everywhere, to all rights of persona 
and of property, in accordance with the rights of the States, and with the 
constitution and laws of the Union; 

Equity and uniformity in the mode of admitting new States into the 
Union, making the same rules and ratios to apply to all alike ; 

The rejection of all compromises, conditions or terms which would dis* 
criminate between forms of republican consiitutions, admitting one, with 
one number of population, and requiring three times that number for 
another form equally republican ; 

The great law of settlement of the public domain of the United States, 
free, equal, and just, never to be " temporized " or ** localized " by tem- 
porary or partial expedients, but to be adjusted by permanent, uniforir 
and universal rules of right and justice. 

Maintaining these and the like principles, I deem it to be the aim of the 
struggle of the devoted Democracy in this signal contest. And so under- 
■tanding them, I glory in their declaration and defence. I would sacrifice 
maeb and go (kr to uphold your arms in this battle. 1 would mo^t gladly 



risit your p«3ople, address them, and invoke them to stand fa3t by tb« 
■tandard of their faith and freedom, &nd never to let go the truths for 
which they contend, for they are vital and cardinal, and essential, and can 
never be yielded without yielding liberty itself. 

But, sir, I am like a tied man, bound to my duties here ; and, if my 
office would allow me to leave it, I could not depart from the bedside of 
illness in my family, which would probably recall me before I could reach 
IlUnois ; and my own state of health admonishes me that I ought not to 
undertake a campaign as arduous as that you propose. I know what the 
labors of the stump are, and am not yet done suffering bodily from my 
efforts for Democracy in 1855. For these reasons, I cannot obey your 
call; but, permit me to add : Fight on! fight on! fight on I — never yield 
but in death or victory! And, oh! that I was unbound and co^lcl do 
more than look on, throbbing with every pulse of your glorious struggle— 
with its every blow and breath — cheered with its hopes, and chafed by *tf 
doubts — Tou have my prayers, and I am, 

Yours truly, 

Henry A. Wise. 

The Democracy of Illinois were not satisfied with the 
spirit and tone of Mr. Breckinridge's letter, nor did they 
acknowledge the justice of the Vice-President's insinuation, 
that their position was no better than Black Republicanism, 
contained in the following paragraph : 

I have often, in conversation, expressed the wish that Mr. Douglas m«y 
succeed over his competitor ; but it is due to candor to say, that this pre* 
ference is not founded on his course at the last session of Congress, and 
would not exist if I supposed it would be construed as an indorsement of 
the attitude which he then chose to assume toward his party, or of all the 
positions he has taken in the present canvass. 

The speeches of Mr. Breckinridge, in favor of the Ne- 
braska Bill, while that measure was pending in Congress, 
and in 1866, when a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, in 
each of which he advocated the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty, in terms quite as explicit as those employed by Mr. 
Douglas in his Freeport speech, were too fresh in the vxinds 
of lUinoisans to permit this implied rebuke from a gea 
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tleman whom they had so recently aided in electing to the 
second office in the gift of the people to pass without hard 
thoughts. Nor did the Illinois Democrats exactly relish the 
ambiguous and equivocal language in which the Vice-President 
gave his reasons for preferring Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lincoln. 

The tone and temper of the noble, letter of Governor 
Wise, replete with fervid interest in the struggle, is in strik- 
mg contrast with that of Mr. Breckinridge, and the two letters 
appearing about the same time, produced a profound impr€»- 
sion on the minds and feelings of the Illinois Democracy. 



MB. DIXON'S LETTER. 

Pending the campaign, the Hon. Archibald Dixon, late 
United States senator from Kentucky, addressed a letter to 
the Hon. Henry S. Foote, under date of September 30, 
1868, in which the public career of Mr. Douglas was Furred 
to, his position on the Lecompton constitution sustsdned, 
and his course on the Nebraska Bill vindicated. Mr. Dixon 
was fomiily a Whig, and will be remembered as having first 
moved the repeal of the Missouri restriction in the Senate, 
an amendment which was modified and accepted by Mr. 
Douglas, and subsequently incorporated into the Nebraska- 
Kansas Bill. 

The following extract will show in what estimation Mr 
Douglas was held by one of the retired statesmen of the coun 
try, no longer influenced by partisan feeling and persona 
rivalry : 

Of Judge Douglas, personally, I have a few words to utter which I could 
not withhold, without greatly wronging my own conscience. When I ei 
tered the United States Senate a few years since, I found him a d icided 
faTorite with the political party then dominant both in the Senate aud the 
eountry. My mind had been greatly prejudiced against him, and I felt no 
dlipotttiou whatever to sympathize, or to cooperate with him. It soon 
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beeftme ftpparcnt to mt^ wm t» t chtii , liat ke wac, «f^* ib« if1mI»^ iv te 
ablest Democrat Beabcr of the bodj, la the ywym 0f t^wt mf 
respect for bin, both as a ffmln wm n tmd % l a tfesmna , ip^fiiAj taumMm tt 
I found bim sociable, aflkble, mA m Ae bi|^ie«( ^M^nut i!XMpfsm»6e^m4 
iBStmctiTe m social iDtereoans^ His y oi wigy so a < ftl ios ^r , s<swm4 t» flie 
tmequaUed in the ScMte. He was iadascnMa, MUtrfMiev tkiM aa^l ^Isai^ 
fal in tbe manageaMot of Ae tmmonamM \m ftetf. He tno i3i# aduMMr- 
ledged leader of the DeaMcnsie panf ia the httMUt. t^A^ t^ * m dt m U^ 
trutb^ seemed to me to bear tbe bonors wliseh <t a efe 8ie* t ii«» v^i^Sit oi# 
dent meekneaB. Sach was tbe pal«f scase 4< baia nf^ftf^i^k «M 
popnUrity on the daj that he repevte^ to dK i>HUMe biis tstM^^n^M tCm^ 
sas and Nebraska BOL 

On examining thai biO, it stroekme dHtt i( vsn <MUWm4 rtn OKi^ stotiHbl 
respect; it did not in terms repeal Ae fiMUiefi^ firfF»k(«» i* r^^a^or^ fU» 
sUtTery embodied in the Mimswi Csmpnimiiii^ TbiS^ t^ ttm^ wm a <Mu 
dencj that I tiioogbt it impsif oa slj mmiimmj to tnyf/tj^ I xb^ ^ Ipsp ^/ 
offered an amendment to that cCeei* JI7 sm<!a »ii<iiw omiimp4 t# t«fe4 tM 
Senate bj sorprfse, and no oae ap p <an e 4 sMni; sear^M flws* i)*^ '^^'M^ 
h» bimaeH He immediately casM to my s<Mi aa4 » »< » t 4» »»w» ^/ #<MiMik 
strated against my amendaMOly sagystiaf tiMt tiM; M in,9<tl» b« IM 
introduced was almost in tbe wordi of ^ T^rrif'ifMl *t^ iW iMr ^ipM^ 
zation of Utah and 5ew Hesieo ; that tb^ b'i^ * f«iM^ ^ t^*^ ^U^m^np* 
mise measores of ISA), he bad hoped tbot I, a boow» oM t^f^U^**^ fMH4 
of the wise and patiiotie adj a s tm s Bt wMeh Ibod tM* tolPM f/U^m^ w^t44 
not be inclined to do anything to oall thai M^m4m^mi in ^*t^t«tti4m m 
weaken it before the coootry, 

I replied thai it was preeasdy bj tga a st I bad t/<MW^ mmI wm^ a #fM» wvd 
lealons friend of the Comproause of \H»ft^ thai f MlhrnkA Uf ptfffMitt the 
moTement which I bad originated ; thai I was irett MiMkd thai tbe UUh 
Boiai restriction, if not exprcflfly repealed, would eofttimie to operate In 
the Territory to which ii had been epplied, thus negailWug the greai and 
salutary prindple of n4m4ni€r9eiUi4>% which coostiiated the most promi- 
nent and essential featore of the plaa of settlement of l$ffO, We talked 
for some time amicably, and separated, nome days aflterward Jodge 
Donglas came to my lodgings, while I was confined by physical indisposi- 
tioa, and urged me to get op and take a ride with bim in bis carriage. I 
accepted his inrita^n and rode oot with bim. During our short excur- 
sion we talked on the snbjeet of my proposed amendment, and Jadge 
Douglas, to my high gratification, proposed to me that I should allow him 
to take charge of the amendment and ingrafi it on his Territmnal ^UL I 
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acceded to the proposition at once, whereupon a most interesting fnt^r 
ehange occurred between us. 

On this occasion, Judge Douglas spoke to me, in substance, thus : ^* \ 
have become perfectly satisfied that it is my duty, as a fair-minded national 
statesman, to cooperate with you as proposed in securing the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise restriction. It is due to the South ; it is due to the 
Gonstitution, heretofore palpably infracted ; it is due to that character for 
consistenci/y which I have heretofore labored to maintain. The repeal, if 
we can effect it, will produce much stir and commotion in the free States 
of the Union for a season. I shall be assailed by demagogues and fana- 
tics there, without stint or moderation. Every opprobrious epithet will 
be applied to me. I shall be probably hung in effigy in many places. It 
is more than probable that I may become permanently odious among those 
whose friendship and esteem I have heretofore possessed. This proceed- 
ing may end my political career. But, acting under the sense of the duty 
which animates me, I am prepared to make the sacrifice. I will do it" 

He spoke in the most earnest and touching manner, and I confess that 
I was deeply affected. I said to him in reply : " Sir, I once recognized 
you as a demagogue, a mere party manager, selfish and intriguing. I now 
find you a warm-hearted and sterling patriot. Go forward in the pathway 
of duty as you propose, and though all the world desert you, / netf€r 

The subsequent course of this extraordinary personage is now before 
the country. His great speeches on this subject, in the Senate and else* 
where, have since been made. As a true national statesman — ^as an 
iuflcxible and untiring advocate and defender of the Constitution of his 
country — as an enlightened, fair-minded, and high-souled patriot, he has 
fearlessly battled for principle ; he has with singular consistency pursued 
the course which he promised to pursue when we talked together in Wash* 
ington, neither turning to the right nor to the left. Tiiough sometimes 
reviled and ridiculed by those most benefited by his labors, he has p:>vep 
been heard to complain. Persecuted by the leading men of the party ht 
had so long served and sustained, he has demeaned himself, on all occa- 
sions, with moderation and dignity ; though he has been ever earnest in 
the performance of duty, energetic in combating and overcoming the ob- 
itacles which have so strangely beset his pathway, and always ready to 
meet and to overthrow such adversaries as have ventured to encounter 
him. ffe has heenfaithfvl to his pledge ; he has been true to the South 
and to the Union, and I intend to be faithful to my own pledge. I am 
sincerely grateful for his public services. I feel the highest adrairatioii for 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Douglas leaves Chicago for New Orleans — Received tft St. I^ooii a&tf 
Memphis — Brilliant Reception at New Orleans. 

Soon after the close of the Illinois campaign, in Novemberi 
1868, Mr. Douglas, with his family, left Chicago for the pur- 
pose of making a brief visit to New Orleans, to attend to 
some pressing private matters which his public duties had 
constrained him too long to neglect. He gave no notico of 
his intention to make the trip, desiring to perform the jt/ur- 
ney as speedily and quietly as possible. Remaining in St. 
Louis a day, for a boat to convey him down the river, the 
news of his presence soon spread through the city, and vhat 
night he was honored with a serenade by a large concourse 
of citizens, who assembled around the hotel and insisted on 
a speech. Mr. Douglas acknowledged the compliment in a 
few appropriate remarks, and expressed his gratification that 
the people of Missouri, who were so deeply interested in the 
institution of slavery, so justly appreciated the nature and 
importance of the contest through which he had recently 
passed in Illinois. 

Proceeding down the river without giving any public 
notice of his destination, Mr. Douglas was surprised when, 
nearly a hundred miles above Memphis, he was notified tiiat 
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Jte Democracy of that city had learned by telegraph of hia 
intended visit to New Orleans, and had appointed a commit* 
tee of one hundred persons and chartered a steamer to pro- 
ceed up the river and meet him, for the purpose of inducing 
him to stop a day at Memphis and accept of the hospitalities 
of that city. Not feeling at liberty to decline so flattering 
an invitation, Mr. Douglas placed himself in the hands of the 
committee, and on the following day addressed a large meet 
ing of the citizens of Memphis on the political topics of the 
dr.y. In this speech Mr. Douglas confined himself mainly to 
a discussion of the points presented in the Illinois campaign, 
prefacing it with the declaration, that no political creed wa8 
Bound which could not be proclaimed equally as well in one 
State of the Union as in the other. On a comparison of the 
published report of this speech, as it appeared in the news- 
papers of the day, we find that he asserted the same views 
on the Territorial question in Memphis as he had done in 
Illinois. 

The cordial and enthusiastic approbation with which his 
audience received his speech, must have satisfied Mr. Dou- 
glas that Democracy was the same in Tennessee as in 
Illinois. 

At Ne^ Orleans, Mr. Douglas* reception was truly grand 
and magnificent. Approaching the Crescent at 9 o'clock at 
night, he was received by the city authorities, the military 
and the citizens, amidst the firing of cannon and in the glare 
of a brilliant illumination. He was escorted to the St. 
Charles Hotel, where he was lodged as the guest of the city, 
and addressed by the mayor on behalf of the municipal au 
thorities, and by Hon. Pierre Soul6 on behalf of the citizens, 
in eloquent speeches of congratulation on his brilliant victory 
in Illinois over the enemies of the Constitution and the 
Union, to each of which he made an appropriate response. 
10 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ifr. Douglas again in Washington — Experiences a Change of Atmosphere-- 
Scene shifts — Removed from Post of Chairman of Territorial Commii- 
tee—- His Services as Chairman — Pretext of Removal — Freeport Speech- 
Letter to California in reply to Dr. Gwin. 

When Mr. Douglas reached Washington, where Executive 
power and patronage stifles popular sentiment, he found him- 
self suddenly plunged into a very different atmosphere from 
that which he had been breathing in the past few weeksL 
Failing in their efforts to defeat his reelection to the Senate 
by a disreputable coalition with the abolitionists of Illinois, 
his enemies contrived a new scheme to humble and degrade 
the unsubdued rebel. For thirteen years previous, he had 
been chairman of the Committee on Territories, two years in 
the House and eleven in the Senate. In that capacity, he 
had reported and successfully carried through Congress bills 
for the admission of the following States : Texas, iSwa, Wis- 
consin, California, Oregon, and Minnesota. 

During the same period, he had reported and successfully 
carried through Congress bills to organize the following Ter- 
ritories : Oregon, Minnesota, New Mexico, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Kansas, and Nebraska. In that time, he had met and 
mastered every intricate question which had arisen connected 
with the organization of the Territories and the admission of 
new States. Confessedly, he was more familiar with all sub- 
jects pertaining to Territorial legislation, than any other liv- 
ing man. His peculiar qualifications and acquaintance witk 
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the subject, induced the Senate, on the day of his first 
entrance into that body, to put him at the head of the Terri- 
torial Committee. He had been unanimously nominated in 
the Democratic caucus, and reelected chairman of that com- 
mittee each succeeding year. With a full knowledge on the 
part of every senator of his views and opinions on Territorial 
policy, what excuse can be given for \ne removal of a mau 
from a position which he had so long filled with such distin- 
guished ability, and for which he was so eminently qualified ? 
With or without excuse, however, the deed was consum- 
mated in a secret caucus, and in Mr. Douglas' absence. The 
public indignation at his removal was almost universal. 
Indeed, so heavily did it fall on those engaged in it, but 
three or four senators have ever had the boldness to confess 
themselves parties to the act, ani even these have assigned 
a reason as a pretext for the deed, which is an insult to th« 
intelligence of the American people, and but a poor compli- 
ment to their own understanding ; since they affected to call 
in question Mr. Douglas' political orthodoxy for the expres- 
sion of an opinion in his Illinois campaign, which he had 
advanced and elaborated in his speeches on the Compromise 
measures of 1860, and upon the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska BiU, and indeed upon every discussion of the 
slavery question in which he had participated for the ten 
years previous to his removal. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Douglas, in all his joint debates with 
Mr. Lincoln, in Illinois, had taken direct issue with him on all his 
abolition propositions — assuming bold ground against negro 
citizenship — reasserting his old position, that aniformity in 
the institutions of the various States was neither possible nor 
desirable — ^treating negro-slavery as purely a question of 
climate, production, and political economy, to be regulated 
by their inexorable laws — sustainhig the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and i^vowiiig hifl willingness, if not strong enough^ to -vcA.^x*.* 
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make it stronger — maintaining the binding force of all 
supreme /udicial decisions — vindicating the equality ot all 
the States, and proclaiming the right of all their citizens to 
emigrate into the common Territories on the basis of an 
entire equality under the local law, with their property of all 
descriptions, whether horses, clocks, negroes or what not — 
denouncing the doctrines of the "irrepressible conflict," 
when advanced by Lincoln four months prior to Seward's 
Rochester speech — sustaining the regular organization of the 
Democratic party, and maintaining the Democratic creed as 
enunciated in the Cincinnati platfonn ; — notwithstanding all 
these facts, they seized on an answer of Mr. Douglas to a 
question propounded by Mr. Lincoln, at Freeport, took it 
from its context and offered it to the country as the reason 
for his removal from the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Territories. 

It went for nothing that Col. Jeflferson Davis had uttered, 
a few weeks before, at Portland, similar views touching the 
power of the people of the Territories, which Mr. Douglas 
quoted and indorsed in a joint debate with Mr. Lincoln at 
Alton, as containing his own views — nothing that Stephens, 
Orr, Cobb, and a host of Democratic lights, great and small, 
were conmaitted to the same proposition — nothing that Mr. 
Douglas was simply repeating as the Washington *' Union " at 
that time in an elaborate article charged and proved (alleg- 
ing that he was consistently unsound), what he had uttered 
frequently in the debates on the Compromise measures of 
1860 — ^nothing that Col. Richardson, when the Democratic 
candidate for Speaker, in 1865, had expressed similar opinions, 
vad received, afterward, every Democratic \ote in tho 
House — ^it booted nothing that Mr. Douglas was on rec-'-rd 
one hundred times advocating the same doctrine while these 
very men (his present accusers) were his advocates for the 
Presidency. These things all stood for nothin<y 
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MB. DOUGLAS' CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

It 18 a remaikable fact, that while Mr. Douglas was removed 
from the Committee on Territories in December, 1,868, no 
senator ever publicly assigned Mr, Douglas' Freeport speech 
as a cause for it, until in July, 1859, Dr. Gwin gave this 
reason in a speech in California. Mr. Douglas promptly 
replied to Dr. Gwin's speech, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the San Francisco "National," from which we 
extract so much as relates to this subject : 

The country is now informed for the first time that I was removed from 
the post of chairman of the Committee on Territories because of the senti- 
ments contained in my ** Freeport speech." To use the language of Mr. 
Gwin, " The doctrines he had avowed in his Freeport speech bad been 
condemned in the Senate by his removal from the chairmanship of the 
Territorial Committee of that body." The country will bear in mind this 
testimony, that I was not removed because of any personal unkindness or 
hostility ; nor in consequence of my course on the Lecompton question, 
or in respect to the administration ; but that it was intended as a condem- 
nation of the doctrines avowed in my "Freeport speech." The only posi- 
tion taken in my " Freeport speech," which I have ever seen criticised op 
controverted, may be stated in a single sentence, and was in reply to an 
interrogatory propounded by my competitor for the Senate : " That " the 
Territorial legislature could lawfully exclude slavery, either by non-action 
or unfriendly legislation." This opinion was not expressed by me at Free- 
port for the first time. I have expressed the same opinion often in the 
Senate, freely and frequently, in the presence of those senators who, as 
Mr. Gwin testifies, removed me " from the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Territories," ten years after they knew that I held the opinion, and 
would never surrender it 

I could fill many columns of the " National " with extracts of speeches 
made by me during the discussion of the Compromise measures in 1850, 
and in defence of the principles embodied in those measures in 1S51 and 
1862, in the discussion of the Kansas-Neb*' %ska Bill in 1864, and of the 
Kansas difficulties and the Topeka revolutionary movements in 1866, in aU 
of which I expressed the same opinion and defended the same positioF 
which was assumed in the "Freeport speeech." I wUl \iQ\N.\i<()>^«H«tN'^^» 
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den jour colamns or weary your readers with extracts of all these speechai, 
but will refer you to each volume of the " Congressional Globe *' for th« 
last ten years, where you will find them fully reported. If you cannot 
conveniently procure the the ** Congressional Globe," I refer you to an 
editorial article in the Washington " Union" of October 6, 1858, which, it 
was reported, received the sanction of the President of the United States 
previously to its publication, a few we^ks after my **Freeport speech" had 
been delivered. The ** Union " made copious extracts of my speeches in 
1860 and 1854, to prove that at each of those periods I held the same 
opinions which I expressed at Freeport in 1858, and, consequently, de- 
clared that I never was a good Democrat, much less sound on the slavery 
question, when I advocated the Compromise measures of 1850, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. 

In the article referred to, the Washington Union said : 

** We propose to show that Judge Douglas' action in 1850 and 1854 was taken with 
especial reference to the announcement of doctrine and programme which was made at 
Freeport. The declaration at Freeport was, that in his opinion the people can, by 
lawful means, exclude slavery from a Territory before it comes in as a State */ and he 
declared that his competitor had * heard him argue the Nebraska Bill on that principle 
all over Illinois in 1854, 1855, and 1856, and had no excuse to pretend to haxe apy doubt 
on that subject.* " 

T.' 8 Union summed up the evidence furnished by my speeches in the 
Senite in 1850 and 1854. that the ** Freport speech" was consistent with 
my former course, with this emphatic declaration . 

"Thus we hare shown that precisely the position lussumed by Judge Douglas at Free- 
port had been maintained by him in 1850, in the debates and votes on the Utah and Nen 
Blexican Bills, and in 18'4 on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; and have shown that it wai 
owing to his opposition tLat clauses depriving Territorial legislatures of the power of 
excluding slavery from their jurisdictions were not expressly inserted in those meaforee.*' 

The evidence thus presented by the Washington ** Union" — the evidence 
of an open enemy — is so full and conclusive, that I have uniformly advo- 
cated for ten years past the same principles which I avowed at Freeport, 
that I cannot refrain from asking you to spread the entire article before 
your readers, as an appendix, if you choose, to this letter. 

The question whether the people of the Territories should be permitted 
to decide the slavery question for themselves, the same as all other right- 
ful subjects of legislation, was thoroughly discut^sed and definitively settled 
in the adoption of the Compromise measures of 1850. The Territorial bills, 
•1 originally reported on by the Committee on Territories, extended the 
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anthoritj of the Territorial legislature to all rightful subjects of Iegistatio9 
eoQsistent with the Constitution, mthout excepting African slavery. Modi* 
fied by the Committee of Thirteen, tliey conferred power on the Territorial 
legislature over all rightful subjects of legislation, except African slavery. 
This distinct question, involving the power of the Territorial legislature 
over the subject of African slavery, was debated in the Senate from the 8tb 
of May until the 3Ist of July, 1850, when the limitation was stricken out 
by a vote of yeas 33, nays 19; and the Territorial legislature authorized 
to legislate on all rightful subjects, toithont excepting African slavery. In 
this form and upon this principle, the Compromise measures of 1860 were 
enacted. 

When I returned to my home in Chicago, at the end of the session of 
Congress, after the adoption of the measures of adjustment, the excite- 
ment was intense. The €ity Council had passed a resolution nullifying 
the Fugitive Slave Act, and releasing the police from all obligations to 
obey the law or assist in its execution. Amidst this furious excitement, 
and surrounded by revolutionary movements, I addressed the assembled 
populace. My speech, in which I defended each and all of the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850, was published at the time, and spread broadest 
throughout the country. I herewith send you a copy of that speech, in 
which you will find that I said — 

** ThflM measures are predicated on the great fundamental principle that every people 
•U|^t to possess the right of forming and regulating their own internal concerns and 
domestic institutions in their own way. It was supposed that those of our fellow-citizeni 
who emigrated to the shores of the Pacific and to our other territories, were as capable 
of self-government as Uieir neighbors and Icindred whom they left behind them ; and 
there was no reason for believing that they have lost any of their intelligence or patriot- 
ism by the wayside, wliile crossing the Isthmus or the Plains. It was also believed that 
after their arrival in the eountry, when they had become familiar with its topography, 
climate, productions, and resources, and had connected their destiny with it, they were 
fully as competent to judge for Uiemselves what kind of laws and institutions were best 
adapted to their condition and interests, as we were, who never saw the country, and 
knew very little about it. To question their competency to do this was to deny their 
capacity for self-government. If they have the requisite intelligence and honesty to be 
Intrusted with the enactment of laws for the government of white men, I know ot no 
reason why thoy should not be deemed competent to legislate for the negro. If they 
are sufficiently enlightened to make laws for the protection of life, liberty, and property 
—of morals and education — to determine the relation of husband and wife, of pareni 
and child— I am not aware that it requires any higher degree of civilisation to regulate 
the attain of master and servant. These things are all confided by the Constitution to 
each State to decide for itself, and I know of no reason why the same principle shouM 
m»t b« extended to the Territories.** 

This epeech was laid on the desk of ev^ry member of the Senate, %t fh^ 
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opening of the fecond session of the Slst Congress, in December, \B6f . 
when, with a full knowledge of my opinions on the Territorial question, 1 
was unanimously nominated in the Democratic caucus, and reelected bj 
Ibe Senate chairman of the Committee on Territories. From that time 
10 this I have spoken the same sentiments, and vindicated the same posi- 
tions in debate in the Senate, and have been reelected chairman of the 
Committee on Territories at each session of Congress, until last December, 
by the unanimous voice of the Democratic party in caucus and in the Sen- 
ate, with my opiuioifs on this Territorial question well known to, and well 
jBderstood by every senator. Tet Mr. 6win testifies that I was condemned 
and deposed by the Senate for the utterance of opinions in 1858, which 
were pat on record year after year so plainly and so unequivocally as to 
'eave neither the Senate nor the country in doubt. Thus does Mr. 6win, 
n his eagerness to be my public accuser, speak his own condemnation, for 
le voted for me session after session, with my opinions, the same that I 
spoke at Freeport, staring him in the face. 

On the 4th of January, 1854, I reported the Nebraska Bill, and, as 
ehairman of the Committee on Territories, accompanied it with a special 
report, in which I stated distinctly " that all questions pertaining to 
slavery in the Territories, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, 
are to be left to the decision of the people residing therein, by their appro- 
priate representatives to be chosen by them for that purpose.*' And that 
the bill proposed *' to carry these propositions and principles into practical 
operation in the precise language of the Compromise measures of 1850.** 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act, as it stands on the statute book, does define the 
power of the Territorial legislature ** in the precise language of the Com- 
promise measures of 1850." It gives the legislature power over all 
rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution, 
without excepting African slavery. During the discussion of the measure 
it was suggested that it was necessary to repeal the 8th section of the act 
of the 6th of March, 1850, called the Missouri Compromise, in order to 
permit the people to control the slavery question while they remained in a 
Territorial condition, and before they became a State of the Union. That 
was the object and only purpose for which the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. 

On the night of the 8d of March, 1854, in my closing speech on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, a few hours before it passed the Senate, I said : ** It 
is only for the purpose of carrying out this great fundamental principle of 
self-government that the bill renders the 8th section of the Missouii Act 
moperativo and void.'* The article of the Washington ** Union ** of Octobel 
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f, 1858, to which I have referred, quotes this and other passages of my 
fpeecb on that occasion, to prove tliat the author of the Nebraska Bill 
{ramed it with express reference to conferring on the Territorial legisla* 
ture power to control the slavery question. And further, that I boldly 
avowed the purpose at the time in the presence of all the friends of the 
bill, and urged its passage upon that ground. I have never understood 
that Mr. Gwin, or any other senator who heard that speech and voted for 
the bill the same night, expressed any dissent or disapprobation of the 
doctrines it announced. That was the time for dissent and disapprobation ; 
that was the time to condemn, if there were cause to condemn, and not 
four or five years later. The record furnishes no such evidence of dissent 
or disapprobation ; nor does the history of those times show that the 
Democratic party, in the North or in the Soutk, or in any portion of the 
eountry, repudiated the fundamental principle upon which the Eansas- 
Nebraska Act is founded, and proscribed its advocates and defenders. 

If Mr. Gwin did not understand the Kansas-Nebraska Bill when it wai 
ander consideration, according to its plain meaning as explained and 
defended by its authors and supporters, it is not the fault of those who 
did understand it precisely as I interpreted it at Freeport, and as the 
country understood it in the Presidential canvass of 1856. Mr. Buchanan, 
and leading members of his cabinet, at all events, understood the Kansas* 
Nebraska Act in the same sense in which it was understood aq^defended 
at the time 6f its passage. Mr. Buchanan, in his letter ^epting the 
Gincinnati nomination, affirmed that " this legislation is /ounded upon 
principles as ancient as free government itself, and, in accordance with 
them, has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist 
within their limits.** General Oass, now secretary of state, has always 
maintained, from the day he penned the ** Nicholson Jjetter " to this, that 
the people of the Territories have a right to decide .the slavery question 
for themselves whenever they please. In 1856, on the 2d day of July, 
referring to the Kansas-Nebraska Act, he said : " I,^ believe the original 
act gave the Territorial legislature of Kansas full power to exclude or 
aUow slavery." Mr. Toucey, the secretary of the nayy, interpreted that 
act in the same way, and, on the same occasion in the Senate, said : 

''The original act recognizes in the Territorial legislatare all the power which they eaa 
have, nilject to the Constitution, and subject to the organic law of the Territory.'* 

Mr. Cobb, the secretary of the treasury, in a speech at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, on the 19th of Sepitember, 1856, advocating Mr. Baohanan*! 
flection to the Preudency, laid : 
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**The gorernintei.t of the United States vhoold not force the institution O;' ilarerj ufos 
Ihe people either of tite Territories or of the States, against the will of the people, thouirl 
my Toice could bring about that reKuIt. I stand upon the principle — the people of m} 
State decide it for themselTes, jou for yourselres, the people of Kansas for themselres* 
That is the Constitution, and I stand by the Ocnstitution." And again, in the same speech, 
be said : " Whether they** (the people of a Territory) ** decide it by prohibiting it, ae- 
cording to the one doctrine, or by refusing to pass laws to protect it, as cont«nded for 
by the other party, is Immaterial. The mnjority of the people, by the action of the 
Territorial legislature, will decide the question ; and all must abide the decision when 
made.*' 

Here we find the doctrines of the Freeport speech, including ** non-ac- 
tion *^ and " unfriendly legislation ** as a lawful and proper mode for the ex- 
clusion of slavery from a Territory clearly defined by Mr. Cobb, and the 
election of Mr. Buchanan advocated on those identical doctrines. Mr. 
Cobb made similar speeches during the Presidential canvass in other 
sections of Pennsylvania, in Maine, Indiana, and most of the northern 
States, and was appointed secretary of the treasury by Mr. Buchanan as 
a mark of gratitude for the efficient services which had been thus rendered.- 
Will any senator who voted to remove me from the chairmanship of the 
Territorial Committee for expressing opinions for which Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
Toucey, and General Cass were rewarded, pretend that he did not know 
that they or either of them had ever uttered such opinions when their 
. nominations were before the Senate ? I am sure that no senator will 
make so humiliating a confession. Why, then, were those distinguished 
gefntlemen appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate as 
cabinet ministers if they were not good Democrats — sound on the slaverj 
question, and faithful exponents of the principles and creed of the party } 
Is it not a significant fact that the President and the most distinguish ec*^ 
and honored of his cabinet should have been solemnly and irrevocabh 
pledged to this monstrous heresy of ** popular sovereignty,** for asserting 
which the Senate, by Mr. Gwin*s frank avowal, condemned me to the 
extent of their power ? 

It must be borne in mind, however, that t'ae President aad members of 
the cabinet are not the only persons high in authority who are committed 
to the principle of self-government in the Territories. The Hon. John C. 
Breckinridge, the Vice-President of the United States, was a member of 
the House of Representatives when the Kansas-Nebraska Bill passed, and 
ID a speech delivered March 23, 1854, said: 

** Among the many misrepresentations sent to the country by some of the enemioa of 
Ihii bill, perhaps none is more flagrant than the charge that it proposes to legislatt 
llavcrf into Kaasas and Vebraska. Sir, if the bill contained such a fft»iar« It vould uol 
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f«c«lTe my rota. The right to establish inrolres the corrdatire right to prohibit, and 
denying both I would rote for neither. ..... 

** The effect of the repeal, (ot the Missouri Oompromise,) therefore, Is neither to estab 
Ush nor to exclude, but to leare the future condition of the Territories dependent wholly 
npon the action of the inhabitants, subject only to such limitations as the federal Oon- 

stitution may impose. It will be obseryed that the right of th« 

people to regulate in tiieir own way all their domestic institutions is left wholly untouched, 
except that whaterer is done must be done in accordance with the Constitution — the 
supreme law for us all" 

Again, at Lexington, Kentucky, -on the 9th of June, 1866, in response 
to the congratulations of his neighbors on his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, Mr. Breckinridge said: 

** The whole power of the Democratic organiiation is pledged to the following proposi- 
tions : That Congress shall not interpose upon this subject (slarery) in the States, in th« 
Territories, or in the District of Columbia; that the people of each Territory shall deter- 
mine the question for themselves, and be admitted into the Union upon a footing of 
perfect equality with the original States, without discrimination on account of the allow- 
ance or prohibition of slarery.*' 

Touching the power of the Territorial legislature over the subject of 
slavery, the Hon. James L. Orr, late speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 11th of December, 1856, said: 

** Now, the legislative authority of a Territory is invested with a discretion to vote for 
or against the laws. We think they ought to pass laws in every Territory, when the Ter- 
ritory is open to settlement and slaveholders go there, to protect slave property. But if 
they decline to pass such law, what is the remedy f None, sir, if the majority of the 
people are opposed to the institution ; and if they do not desire it ingrafted upon their 
Territory, all they have to do is simply to decline to pass laws in the Territorial legls* 
tature for its protection, and then it is as well excluded as if the power was invested lo 
the Territorial legislature to prohibit it." 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, in a speech in the House of Representatives 
on the 17th of February, 1854, said : 

*' The whole question of slavery was to be left to the people of the Territories, whethor 
north or south of 86° SO*, or any other line. 

** It was based upon the truly republican and national policy of taking this disturbing 
element out of Congress and leaving the whole question of slavery in the Territoriei to 
the people there to settle it for themselves. And it is in vindication of that new prin- 
ciple — then established for the first time in the history of our government— in the year 
1860, the middle of the nineteenth century, that we, the fHends of the Nebraska Bill, 
whether flrom the North or South, now call upon this house and tho country to carry out 
la good faith, and give effect to the spirit and intent of those important meaiorei of Ter 
ritorial legislation.'* 
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Again, on the 17th of January, 1856, he said : 

** 1 am Hilling that the Territorial legislature may act upon the tut^ect irhM and hav 
Ikef maj think proper." 

Mr. Benjanun, of Louisiana, in a speech in the Senate on the 25th of 
Kaj, 1854, on the Nebraska Bill, said : 

** We find, then, that this principle of the independence and self-goyernment of th« 
feople in the distant Territories of the confederacy harmonises all these conflicting 
•pinions, and enables us to banish from the halls of Oongress another fertile source of 
eontent and excitement.*' 

On February 15, 1854, Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, said of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill : 

** It submits the whole authority to the Territory to determine for itself. That in my 
Judgment, is the place where it ought to be put. If the people of the Territories choosa 
to exclude slaycry, so far flrom considering it as a wrong done to me or to my eonsd- 
tuents, I shall not complaUi of it. It is their business.** 

Again, on March 2, 1854, one day before the passage of the bill through 
the Senate, Mr. Badger said : 

** But with regard to that question we hare agreed — some of us because we thought It 
the on^ right mode, and some because we think it a right mode, and under existing cir- 
comstances the preferable mode — to confer this power upon the people of the Territories.** 

On the same day Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, said : 

** Now, I belieye that under the proyisions of this bill, and of the Utah and New Mexico 
bills, there will be a perfect carte blanche glyen to the Territorial legislature to legislate 

as they may think proper. I am willing to trust them. I hare been 

willing to trust them in Utah and New Mexico, where the Mexican law prevailed, and I 
am willing to trust them in Nebraska and Kansas, where the French law, according to 
the idea of the gentleman, may possibly be reyiyed.** 

In the House of Representatives, June 25, 1856, Mr. Samuel A. Smith, 
Tennessee, said : 

** For twenty yean this question had agitated Oongress and the country without a 
single beneficial result. They resolved that it should be transferred fh>m these halls, 
that all unconstitutional restrictions should be removed, and that the people should de- 
termlne for themselves the character of their local and domestic institutions under which 
Ihey were to live, with precisely the same rights, but no greater than those which ware 
ii^oyed by the old thirteen States.** 

And further ; 

* b WH, the same questiaa was presented, whan tha aeeenlty iroM ftor t%a ergsnlia 
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(Ion of the TerritoriM of Kansas nnd Nebraska, and the identical principle was ajpUt^ 
for its solution ** 

In the Senate, on the 25th of February, 1854, Mr. Dodge, of Iowa (now 
Democratic candidate for gOYcrnor of that State), said : 

** And, dr, honesty and consistency with our course In 1850 demand that those of as 
who supported the Compromise measures should zealously support this bill, because it 
Js a return to the sound principle of leaving to the people of the Territories the right of 
•tetermining for themselTCS their domestic institutions." 

And in the House of Representatives, December 28, 1855, Mr. George 

^. Jones, of Tennessee, said : 

« 

** Then, sir, yon may call it by what name you please— non-lntenrention, squatter 
■OTereignty, or popular sovereignty. It is, sir, the power of the people to govern them* 
i^Tes, and they, and they alone, should exercise it, in my opinion, as well while in a 
Territorial condition as in the position of a State." 

And again, in the same speech, he said : 

** I beliere that the great principle— the right of the people in the Territories, as well 
as in the States, to form and regulate their own domestic institutions in their own way- 
is clearly and unequivocally embodied, in the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and if it Is not, it 
should have been. Believing that it was the living, vital principle of the act, I voted for 
It. These are my views,. honestly entertained, and will be defended." 

I could fill you columns with extracts of speeches of senators and repre- 
aentatives from the North and the South who voted for the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill and supported Mr. Buchanan for the Presidency on that distinct issue ; 
thus showing conclusively that it was the general understanding at the time 
that the people of the Territories, while they remained in a Territorial con- 
dition, were left perfectly free, under the Kansas-Nebraska Act, to form and 
regulate all their domestic institutions, slavery not excepted, in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States. This is the 
doctrine of which Mr. Gwin spoke when he said : 

**To contend for the power— and a soverelgnpoweritis— of a Territorial leg^latmete 
exclude by non-action or hostile legislation is pregnant with the mischiefli of never- 
ending agitation, of civil discord, and bloody wars. 

" It is an absurd, monstrous, and dangerous theory, which demands denunciation from 
every patriot in the land ; and a profound sense of my duty to you would not permit me 
10 do lees than to offer this brief statement of my views upon a question so vital to the 
welftf e of our sommon country." 

Why did not the same " profound sense of duty ** to the people of Oalip 
fornia require Mr, Gwin to denounoe this ** absurd, monatrous, and dm 
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g8it>U8 theory when pronounced and enforced bj General Cass, in Eoppdn 
of the Compromise measures of 1850, and thence repeated bj that emineni 
statesman at each session of Congress until 1857, when Mr. Gwin voted for 
his confirmation as secretary of state ? Why did not Mr. Gwin obey the 
same sense of duty by denouncing James Buchanan as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, when he declared, in 1856, that **the 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits ?'* Wliy did he 
fiot perform this imperative duty by voting against Mr. Cobb, who made 
northern rotes for Mr. Buchanan by advocating this same ** absurd, 
monstrous tind dangerous theory of * non-action * and * unfriendly legisla- 
tion * *' wnen ne was appointed secretary of the treasury ? And, in short, 
why did ne not prove his fidelity to a high sense of duty by protesting 
against mj «election as chairman of the Senate^s Committee on Territories 
in the Democratic caucus by a unanimous vote, at every session that he 
has been a senator, from 1850 to 1858, with a full knowledge of mj 
opinions t The inference is, that Mr. Gwin, from his remarks on the 
" Dred Scott decision,^* is prepared to offer it as an excuse for the disregard 
for so many years of that profound sense of duty which he owed to the 
people of California. It may be that before the decision his mind was not 
clear as to the sense of duty which now moves him. Of that decision he 
said: 

" In March, 1857, the Supreme Goart decided this question, In all its rarioos relationn, 
in the case of Dred Scott. That decision declares that neither Congress nor a Territorial 
legislature possesses the power either to establish or to exclude slavery from the Territory, 
and that it was a power which exclusively belonged to the States ; that the people of a 
Territory can exercise this power for the first time when they form a constitution ; that 
the right of the people of any State to carry their slaves into a common Territory of the 
United States, and hold them there during its existence as such, was guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States ; that it was a right which could neither be subverted 
nor evaded, either by non-action, by direct or Indirect Congressional legislation, or by 
any law passed by a Territorial legislature.** 

Surely Mr. Gwin had never read the opinion of the Court in the case of 
"Dred Scott," except as it had been perverted for partisan purposes by 
newspapers, when he undertook to expound it to the good people of Cali- 
fornia. 

It no happens that the court did not decide any one of the propositiona 
to boldly and emphatically stated in the *^ Grass Valley ** speech I 

The court did not declare that ** neither Congress nor a Territorial !•- 
giilatare poiseaaed the power either to establish or exclnde iriaTery from • 
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Terriiorj, and that it was a power which exclusiTely belonged to the 
States.** 

The court did not declare ** that the people of a Territory can- exercise 
this power for the first time when they come to form a constitution. 

The court did not declare '* that the right of the people in any State to 
itarry their slaves into a con^mon Territory of the United States, and hoI6 
them there during its existence as such, was guaranteed by the Constitu* 
tion of the United States." 

The court did not declare ** that it was a right which could neither be 
■ubverted nor evaded, either by non-action, by direct or indirect Con- 
gressional legislation, or by any law passed by a Territorial legislature.** 

Neither the decision nor the opinion of the court affirms any one of those 
propositions, either in express terms or by fair legal intendment. 

This version of the '* Dred Scott Decision " had its origin in the unfor- 
tunate Lecompton controversy, and is one of the many political heresies to 
which it gave birth. 

PBOTBCnON TO AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD. 

On the 18th of February, 1859, President Buchanan had sent 
to Congress a special message, in which he urged the necea* 
bity of passing *' a law conferring upon the President of the 
United States the authority to employ a sufficient military or 
naval force, whenever it might be necessary to do so, for the 
protection of American citizens when out of the immediate 
jurisdiction of the United States. Mr. Douglas spoke in 
favor of such a law, and said : " I think sir, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to have the power to re- 
dress sudden injuries upon our citizens, or outrages upon our 
flag, without waiting for the action of Congress. The Ex- 
ecutive of every other powerful nation on earth has that 
authority. Our merchants are now being driven out of the 
trade in the Mexican and South American ports, for the want 
of authority in the Executive to demand and enforce instant 
redress the moment the outrage is perpetrated. I go fur- 
ther, sir ; I would intrust the Executive with the authority, 
vben an outrage is perpetrated upon our ships or commerce^ 
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to punish it instantly. I desire the President of the United 
States to have as much authority to protect American citi« 
zens, American property, and the American flag, abroad, as 
the Executive of every other civilized nation on earth pos- 
sesses." 

SLAVE PBOPEBTY IN THE TEBBITOBIES. 

On the 23d of February, in a debate on the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill, Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, made a speech 
in the Senate, insisting on a code of laws protecting slavery 
in the Territories. Admitting that, if the people of the Terri- 
tories did not want negroes, they could lawfully legislate 
so as to accomplish their purpose, he assumed that it was the 
right and duty of Congress to enact laws to sustain it against 
the popular will. Taking Mr. Douglas' position on the 
question (as he ssdd) for granted, Mr. Brown declared that 
he wished to hear from other Democratic senators from the 
free States, and to know whether they would vote to protect 
the rights of slaveholders in the Territories. No one rising 
for several minutes after, Mr. Brown concluded his remarks, 
and the Senate being about to proceed to the consideration 
of other subjects, Mr. Douglas arose and observed that if no 
other northern Democratic senator desired to be heard on the 
points presented by the senator from Mississippi, he craved 
the attention of the Senate for a while. He thanked Mr. 
Brown for taking his position for granted on the question pre- 
sented to the other northern Democrats. He had yet to know 
that there was one Democrat in the free States who would 
vote to protect slavery in the Territories by Congressional 
enactment against the popular decision. In this speech he shows 
that all property in the Terkitories, including slaves, is, and 
must be, subject to the local law of the Territorial legislature: 
that the Territorial legislature has the same power over 
slaves in the Territory, as it has over all other property ; and 
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DO more : he explains his Freeport speech ; reminds the Sen« 
ate that his past record shows that he would never vote for 
a Congressional slave code for the Territories ; shows the 
absurdity of such a code ; and demonstrates that if the peo- 
ple of a Territory want slavery there, they will enact laws for 
.ts protection : he shows that it was the intent of the Ne- 
braska Bill to confer on the Territorial legislature all the 
power that Congress possessed on the subject of slavery, to 
let them wield it as the people of the Territory chose : he 
elucidates the truly equitable and just provisions of that bill, 
and shows that it expressly forbids the enactment of a Con- 
gressional slave code for the Territories. 
In the course of his remarks he said : 

The senator from Mississippi and myself agree that un^der the de- 
cision of the Supreme Oourt, slaves are property, standing on an 
eqaal footing with all other property ; and that consequently, the 
owner of slaves has the same right to carry his slave with him to a 
Territory, as the owner of any other species of property has to carry 
his property there. The right of transit to and from the Territories 
is the same for one species of property as it is for all others. Thus 
far the senator from Mississippi and myself agree — that slave pro- 
perty in the Territories stands on an equal footing with every other 
species of property. Now, the question arises, to what extent is pro- 
iMjrty, slaves included, subject to the local law of the Territory t 
Whatever power the Territorial legislature has over other species 
of property, extends, in my judgment, to the same extent, and in like 
manner, to slave property. The Territorial legislature has the 
same power to legislate in respect to slaves, that it has in regard to 
any other property, to the sama extent, afid no further. If the sena- 
tor wishes to know what power it has over slaves in the Territoried, 
I answer, let him tell me what power it has to legislate over every 
other species of property, either by encouragement or by taxation, or 
in any other mode, and he has my answer in regard to slave property. 

But the senator says that there is something peculiar in slave pro- 
perty, requiring further protection than other species of property. 
If so, it is the misfortune of those who own that species of property. 
He tells us that, if the Territorial legislature fails to pass a slave 
code for the Territories, faUs to pass police regulations to protect 
slave property, the absence of such legislation practically oxcludei 
slave property as effectually as a constitutional prohibition would 
exclude it. I agree to that proposition. He says, furthermore, that 
ft 18 competent for the Territorial legislature, by the exercise of th« 
II 
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taxing power, and other fcmctions within the limits of the Oonsiitii 

tion, to adopt unfrieiidlj legislation which practically drives slaverj 

out of the Territory. I agree to that proposition. That is just what 

I said, and all 1 said, and jast what I meant hj my Freeport speech 

in Illinois, upon which there has been so much comment throughout 

the country. 

******** 

The senator from Mississippi says they ought to pass such a code ; 
but he admits that it is immaterial to inquire whether they ought or 
ought not to do it ; for if they do not want it, they will not enact 
it ; and if they do not do it, there is no mode by which you can com- 
pel them to do it. He admits there is no compulsory means by 
which you can coerce the Territorial legislature to pass such a law ; 
and for that reason he insists that, in case of non-action by the Ter- 
ritorial legislature, it is the right and duty of southern senators and 
representatives to demand affirmative action by Congress in the en- 
actment of a slave code for the Territories. He says that it is not 
necessary to put the question to me, whether I would vote for a Con- 
gressional slave code. He desire to know of all other northern De- 
mocrats what they will do ; he does not wish an answer from me. 
I am much obliged to him for taking it for granted, from my past 
record, that I never would vote for a slave code in the Territories by 
Congress ; and I have yet to learn that there is a man in a free State 
of this Union, of any party, who would. 

The senator from Mississippi defined it very well in his speech. 
His position was, that while the Constitution gave him the right of 
protection in a Territory for his slave property, it did not, of it- 
selfi furnish adequate protection. He drew a distinction between 
the right and the fact, and said that the protection could only be 
furnished by legislation ; that legislation could only come from one 
of two sources — the Territorial legislature or the Congress of the 
United States. He would look to the Territorial legislature in 
the first instance. If he got adequate legislation there, he was con- 
tent; but if the Territorial legislature failed to act, and give him 
that adequate legislation, in the form of what is commonly called a 
slave code, such non-action was equivalent to a denial of his rights ; 
and, losing his rights, it was no consolation to him that he had been 
deprived of them by the non-action of a Territorial legislature ; 
and hence he would demand of Congress the passage of laws to 
protect his slaves, and to punish men for running them off; to fur- 
nish such remedies for the violation of his rights as he thought he 
was entitled to from the Territorial legislature. He said he would 
demand this from Congress. He further said that he would base 
his demand on Congress to pass this slave code on the ground that 
tlie Territorial legislature was the creature of Congress; and, if it 
did not do its duty, Congress should pass such laws as were neces- 
•ary to protect slave property in the Territories. 

AU 1 have to say, on the point presented by the benator from Mi* 
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loori, is thii : while our Oonstitntion does not provide remedi<f« for 
itealiug negroes, it does not provide remedies for stealing dry-gcods, 
or horses, or any other species of property. You cannot protect any 
property in the Territories, without laws furnishing remedies for its 
violation, and penalties for its abuse. Nobody pretends that you are 
iroing to pass laws of Congress making a criminal code for the Terri- 
tories, with reference to other species of property. The Congress of 
the United States never yet passed an act creating a criminal code for 
any organized Territory, it simply organizes the Territory, and 
leaves its legislature to make its own criminal code. Congress never 
passed a law to protect any species of property in the organized Ter- 
ritories ; it leaves its protection to the Territorial Legislatures. The 
question is, whether we shall make an exception as to slavery ? The 
Supreme Court makes no such distinction. It recognizes slaves as 
property. When they are taken to a Territory, they are on an equal 
footing with other property, and dependent upon the same system of 
legislation, for protection, as other property. While all other pro- 
perty is dependent on the Territorial legislation for protection, I hold 
ihat slave property must look to the same authority for its pro- 
*-ection. 

8LAYEBY DEPENDENT ON THE LOCAlji LAW. 

I leave all^ kinds of property, slaves included, to the local law fd 
piotection ; "and I will not exert tlie power of Congress to inter* 
fere with that local law with reference to slave pro|H?rry, or any other 
kind of property. If tlie people think that particular laws on t!ie 
subject of property are beneficial to their interests, they will enact 
them. If they do not think such laws are wi-e, they will refrain 
from enacting them. They will protect slaves there, provided they 
want slavery ; and they will want slavery, if the climate be such that 
the white man cannot cultivate the S(ul, s«» as to render negro com- 
pulsory labor necessary. Hence, it becomes a que^tioli of climate, of 
production, of seli-interest, and not a question of legislation, wliether 
slavery shall, or shall not exist there. 

But th.e senator from Mississippi says he has a right to protection. 
The owner of every other species of property may say he has a right 
to protection. The man dealing in liquors may think that, inasmuch 
as his stock of liquors is property, he has a right to protection. The 
man dealing in an inferior breed of cattle, may think he has a rijjht 
to protection; but the people of the Territory may think it is tlieir 
interest to improve the breed of stock by discrimination against infe- 
rior breeds; and hence they may fix a higher rate of taxation on the 
one than on the other. 

I am willing to test this question by the illustration the senator 
presents of a Maine liquor law. I siiall not stop to inquire whether 
Uie Maine liquor law is constitutional or not; first, because CongiesA 
ie Qoi the tribunal to decide it; and secondly, because, by the platfonn 
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M which the senator from Mississippi and myself both stand p1e<l^ 
as the rule for our political action, it is provided that that qaestioo 
shall be sent to the court to test tl;e constitutionality of the law, am 
we shall not come to Congress to repeal the law. When the Ne- 
braska Bill was first pending in the Senate, it contained the old clause 
that the Territorial laws should be sent here, and, if disapproved by 
Oongress, should be void. The discussion proceeded on the basis 
that we were conferring the whole power of legislation on the Terri- 
tory, subject only to the Constitution of the United States, with the 
right in tlie Territorial legislature '* to form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions in their own way ;'* and that if any man was aggrieved 
by such legislation, he should have a right to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States to test its validity, but should not come 
to Congress to repeal the obnoxious law. Wlien that argument waa 
made, a distinguished senator from Ohio, not now here (Mr. Chase), 
asked us why we kept tiiat clause m the bill requiring the laws of the 
Territory to be sent here for approval or disapproval. We could not 
answer the inquiry, and hence we struck out the provision requiring 
the Territorial laws to be sent here for approval or disapproval, upon 
the avowed ground, at the time, that the Territorial legislature might 
pass just such laws as they wanted, with the right of appeal by any 
one aggrieved to the Supreme Court to test their constitutionality, 
but not to Congress to annul them. I undertake to i^ay that this was 
the distinct understanding among the northern and southern Demo- 
crats at that time, and among all the friends of tlie Kansas Nebraska 
Bill. It was agreed, that while we miglit differ as to the extent of 
the power of the Territorial legislature on these questions, we would 
make a full grant of legislative authority to the legislature of tlie 
Territory, with the right to pass such laws as they chose, and the 
right of anybody to appeal to the court to decide upon the validity 
and constitutionality of such laws, but not to come to Congress for 
their annulment. Hence, if the Territorial legislature should pass 
the Maine liquor law, and anybody was dissatisfied with the provi- 
sions of that act, and thought it violated his constitutional right, he 
could not come to Ccmgress for its annulment, but could appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States ; and if that court decided 
the law to be constitutional, it must stand, no matter how obnoxious 
it might be to any portion of the American people. If it was uncon- 
stitutional, it became void without any interference by Congress, or 
any other legislative body. The Kansas Nebraska Bill was thus 
amended for the avowed purpose, at the time, of striking out the 
appeal to Congress, and substituting the appeal to the court 

BUI&EICB COUBT TO SETTLE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 09 

TEBBITOBIAL POWER. 

\Aer we had g)ne that far, a senator from New HampskV* 
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pointed out in the Nebraska Bill the faot, that no appeal could b^ 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States unless the amount 
of property in controversy was $2,000 in value, and hence that a 
negro could not appeal for his freedom, nor could the owner of a 
single slave appeal to the Supreme Court to establish his title, if he 
thought that his rights were violated. In order to obviate that ob- 
jection, we amended the bill by providing that where the title Ui 
property in slaves, or any question of personal freedom was the point 
in issue, the right of appeal to the Supreme Court should exist with 
out reference to the amount in controversy. 

Thus the Kansas Nebraska Bill stood, granting all rightful power 
of legislation on all subjects whatsoever to the Territorial legislature, 
subject only to the Constitntion of the United States, provided they 
Bbould not pass any law taxing the property of non-residents higher 
than that of residents, nor any law interfering with the primary dis- 
position of the soil, nor impose any tax on the property of the United 
States ; but there was no exception made as to slavery. The intent 
was to confer on the Territorial legislature all the power we had on 
the subject of slavery, to let them wield it for or against slavery 
OS the people of the Territory chose; and the understanding 
was, that we would abide by whatever laws they might make, pro- 
vided they did not violate the Constitution of the United States; 
and the Supreme Court was the only tribunal that could decide that 
question. 

STANDS BY THE NEBRASKA BILL. 

Kow, sir, I stand on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill as it was expounded 
and understood at the time, with this full power in the Territorial 
legislature, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court to test 
the validity of its laws, and no right whatever to appeal to Congress 
to repeal them in the event of our not liking them. I am ready to 
answer the inquiry of the senator from Mii?sissippi, whether, if I 
believed the Maine liquor law to be unconstitutional and wrong, *' 
and if a Territorial legislature should pass it, I would vote here to 
aimul it? I tell him no. If the people of Kansas want a Maine 
liquor law, let them have it. If they do not want it, let them 
refuse to pass it. If they do pass it, and any citizen thinks that 
law violates the Constitution, let him make a case and appeal to 
the Supreme Court. If the court sustains his objection, the law is 
void. If it overrules the objection, the decision must stand until 
the people, who alone are to be affected by it, who alone have an 
interest in it, may choose to repeal it. So I say with reference to 
slavery. Let the Territorial legislature pass just such laws in regard 
to slavery as they think they have a right to enact under the Consti- 
tntion c^f the United States. If I do not like those laws, I will not 
Tote to repeal them ; if you do not like them, you ux\iL^\»\iSiV^^\ft^ft 
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repeal them; but anybody aggrieved may appeal to the Si:piem« 
Court, and if they are con^titutional, they must stand ; if they arc 
unconstitutional, they are void. That was the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, as it was understood at the time the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
was passed. That is the way it was explained and argued in the 
Senate, and in the House of Representatives, and before tlie country. 
It, was distinctly understood that Congress was never to intervene for 
or against slavery, or for or against any other institution in the Ter- 
ritories; but leave the courts to decide all constitutional questions as 
they might arise, and the President to carry the decrees of the court 
into effect ; and, in case of resistance to his autiiority in executing 
the judicial process, let him use, if necessary, the whole military force 
of the country, as provided by existing laws. 



KON-rNTEBYXNTION A DEMOCBATIC SHIBBOLETH. 

I know that some gentlemen do not like the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention as well as they once did. It is now becoming fat^hionable to 
talk sneeringly of "your doctrine of non-intervention." Sir, that 
doctrine has been a fundamental article in the Democratic creed for 
years. It has been repeated over and over again in every national 
Democratic platform — non-intervention by Congress with slavery in 
the States and Territories. The Nebraska Bill was predicated on 
that idea — the Territorial legislature to have jurisdiction over all 
rightful subjects of legislation, not excepting slavery, with no appeal 
to Congress, but a right to appeal to the courts ; and the legislation 
to be void, if the Supreme Court said it was unconstitutional; and 
valid, no matter how obnoxious, if ihe court said it was constitu- 
tional. Let me call attention to the language of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. Its fourteenth section provides: 

** That the Constitution and all laws of the United States, which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect in the said Territory 
of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United States, except the eighth section 
of the act * preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union,' approved 
March 6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with the pkinciple of non-interven- 
tion BY Congress with slavery in the States ANn Territories, as recognized 
iy the legislation of 1860, commonly called ihe Compromise measures, is hereby 
declareh inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and meaning of this 
tut not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulatb 
their domestic institutions in their own way. subject only to the Consti- 
tution OF the United States. " 

Thus, in the Nebraska Bill, it is declared that a Congressional en- 
actment on the subject of slavery was inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories. This same article of faith lias gone into the various Demo- 
cratic platforms, and especially into the Cincinnati platform. Ever/ 
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Democrat, therefore, is pledged, by his platform and the organization 
df the party, against any legislation of Congress in the Territories for 
or against slavery, no matter how obnoxious the Territorial legisla- 
tion may bes If it is unconstitutional, you have your remedy ; go to 
the court and test the question. If it is constitutional, you agreed 
that the people of a Territory may have it. I hold you to the agree- 
ment. 

The whole legislative power possessed by Congress over a Territory 
was, by that act, conferred on the Territorial legislature. There were 
exceptions on three points; but slavery was not one of the exceptions. 
I say, then, the intent was to give to the Territorial legislature all the 
power that we possessed ; all that could be given under the Constitu- 
tion; and the understanding was, that Congress would not interfere 
with whatever legislation they might enact. 

Now, the senator from Alabama asks me whether the southern 
people, under the Constitution, have not the right to carry tiieir 
blaves there ? I answer, yes — tlie same right that you have to carry 
any other property. Then you ask, have they not a right to hold it 
there when they get it there t I answer, the same right that you 
have to hold any other property, subject to such local laws as the 
local legislature may constitutionally enact. Can you hold any other 
property without law to protect it? No. Then, can you hold slave 
property without law to protect it? No, is the answer. Tlien, will 
Congress pass laws to protect other property in the Territories ? I 
answer, no. We have created Territorial legislatures for that pur- 
pose. We agreed that this government should not violate the princi- 
ples of our Revolution, by making laws for a distant people, regulat- 
ing their domestic concerns and affecting their rights of property, 
without giving them a representation. The doctrine that Congress 
is to regulate the rights of person and property, and the domestic 
concerns of a Territory, is tlie doctrine of the Tories of the Revolu- 
tion. It is the doctrine of George III., and Lord North, hfs minister. 
Our fathers then said that they would not consent that the British 
parliament should pass laws toucliing the local and domestic concerns 
of the colonies, the rights of person and property, the family relations 
of the people of the colonies, without their consent. The parliament 
of Great Britain said they had the power. We said to them, "you 
may have the power, but you have not the moral right; it is viola- 
tive of the great principles of civil liberty ; violative of the rights of 
an Englishman, not to be affected in his property without his consent 
is given through his representatives." Because Great Britain insisted 
on exercisiinj: that identical power over these colonies, our fathers 
Hew to arms, asserted the doctrine that every colony, every depen- 
dency, every Territory, had a right in its own domestic legislature to 
pass just such laws as its people chose touching their local and do- 
mestic concerns, recognizing the right of the imperial parliament to 
regulate imperial affairs, as I do the riglit of Congress to regulate th« 
Dati(mal and federal concerns of the people of a Territory. 



Sir I am asserting, on belialf the people of the Territoriea, just 
those rights which our fatliers demanded for themselves against the 
claim of Great Britain. Because those rights were not granted to 
oar fatliers, they went througii a bloody war of seven years. Am I 
now to be called upon to enforce that same odious doctrine on the 
people of a Territory, against their consent? I say, no. Organize a 
Territorial government for them ; give them a legislature, to be 
elected by their own people ; give them all the powers of legislation 
on all questions of a local and domestic cliaracter, subject only to the 
Oonstitutlon ; and if they make good laws, let them enjoy their bless- 
ings ; and if they make bad laws, let them suffer under them until 
they repeal them. If the laws are unconstitutional, let those aggrieved 
appeal to the court — the tribunal created by the Constitution to as- 
certain that fict. That is the principle on which we stood in 
1864. It was on that principle and that understanding we fought the 
great political battle and gained the great victory of 1856. How 
many votes do you think Mr. Buchanan would have obtained in Penn- 
sylvania if ,he had then said that the Constitution of the United 
States plants slavery in all the Territories, and makes it the duty of 
the Federal Government to keep it there and maintain it at the point 
of the bayonet and by federal laws, in opposition to the will of the 
people? How many votes would he have received in Ohio, or any 
other free State, on such a platform ? Mr. Buchanan did not then 
understand the doctrines of popular sovereignty and self-government 
ill tlittt way. 

I assert that in 1866, during the whole of that campaign, I took 
the same position I do now, and none other ; and I will show that 
Mr. Buchanan pledged himself to the same doctrine when he accepted 
the nomination of the Cincinnati Convention. In his letter of accept- 
ance, he says, referring to the Kansas Nebraska Act: 

" The recent legislation of Congress, respecting domestic slavery, derived. 
as it has been, from the original and pure fountain of legitimate political 
power, the will of the majority, promises ere long to allay the dangeroas 
excitement. This legislation is founded upon principles as ancient as free 
government iti^elf, and, in accordance with tnem, has simply declared that the 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
slavery shall oi shaU not exist within their limits." 

This extract from Mr. Buchanan's letter, shows that he then under- 
stood that the people of a Territory^ like those of a State, should 
decide for theinselveB whether slavery should or should not exist 
within their limits. I undertake to say, that wherever I went that 
vear, his cause wag advocated on that principle, as laid down in his 
letter of acceptance. The people of the North, at least, certainly 
understood him to hold the doctrine of self-government in Terri- 
tories as well as in Stites, and as applicable to slave property as well 
as to all other species of property. I undertake to say, that he 
would not have carried one-half the Democratic vote in any free 
State, if he had not been thus understood ; and I hope my friend 
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from Mississippi had no allusion to this letter, when he said that in 
tlie next contest he did not desire " to cheat nor be cheated." I am 
glad that the senator from Mississippi means to have a clear, unequi- 
vocal, specific statement of our principles, so that there shall be no 
cheating on either side. I intend to use language which can be 
repeatea in Chicago as well as in New Orleans, in Charleston the 
same as in Boston. We live under a common Constitution. No 
political creed is sound or safe which cannot be proclaimed in the 
same sense wherever the American flag waves over American soil. 
If the North and the South cannot come to a common grouna on ihe 
slavery question, the sooner we know it the better. The Democracy 
of the North hold, at least, that the people of a Territory have the 
same right to legislate in respect to slavery, as to all other property ; 
and that, practically, it results in this : if they want slavery, they 
will have it; and if they do not want it, it shall not be forced upon 
them by an act of Congress. The senator fron Mississippi says that 
doctrine is rights unless we pass an act of Congress compelling the 
people of a Territory to have slavery whether they want it or not. 
The point he wishes to arrive at, is whether we are for or against 
Congressional intervention. If you repudiate the doctrine of non- 
intervention, and form a slave code by act of Congress, when the 
\>eople of a Territory refuse it, you must step off the Democratic plat- 
form. We will let you depart in peace, as you no longer belong to 
us ; you are no longer of us when you adopt the principle of Con- 
gressional intervention, in violation of the Democratic creed. 1 stand 
here defending the great principle of non-intervention by Congress, 
and self-government by the people of the Territories. That is the 
Democratic creed. The Democracy in the northern States have so 
understood it. No northern Democratic State ever would have 
voted for Mr. Buchanan, but for the fact that he was understood to 
occupy that position.' 

Gentlemen of the southern States, I tell you in all candor that I 
do not believe a Democratic candidate can ever carry any one 
northern Democratic State on the platform that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to force the people of a Territory to have slavery 
when they do not want it. But if the true principles of State rights 
and popular sovereignty be maintained and carried out in good faith, 
88 set forth in the Nebraska Bill, ard as understood by the peoplg io 
1856, a glorions future awaits the I temocraoj. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

WAB OF THE PAMPHLETS. 

Le^n to Dorr and Peyton — Speeches in Ohio, and (Jincinnati Platform^ 
Cniarleston Convention — Presidental Aspirants — The Harper Article— 
Black^s Reply — Appendix of Attorney Generals-Rejoinder of Senator 
Douglas — The Chase and Trumbull Amendments — Consistency of Sena 
tor Douglas. 

During the spring and summer of 1859, Mr. Douglas 
received many letters from his personal fi-iends, soliciting the 
use of his name as a candidate for the Presidency before the 
Charleston Convention, to one of which he replied as fol- 
lows: 

Washinoton, Wednesday^ Jv/n€ tt, IIM. 

Mt dear Sir : I have received your letter inquiring whether my friends 
are at liberty to present my name in the Charleston Convention for the 
Presidential nomination. 

Before the question can be finally determined, it will be necessary to 
understand distinctly upon what issue the canvass is to be conducted. If^ 
as I have full faith they will, the Democratic party shall determine, in the 
Presidential election of 1860, to adhere to the principles emi>odied in the 
Compromise measures of 1850, and ratified by the people in the Presi- 
dential election of 1852, and re-affirmed in the Kansas-Nebraaka Act of 
1854, and incorporated into the Cincinnati platform in 185t>, as expounded 
by Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting the nomination, and approved by 
the people — in that event my friends will be at liberty to present my 
name to the Convention, if they see proper to do so. If, on the contrary, 
it shall become the policy of tne Democratic party — which I cannot anti- 
cipate — to repudiate these, their time-honored principles, on which we 
have achieved so many patriotic triumphs, and if, in lieu of them, the 
Convention shall interpolate uto the creed of the party such new issuea 
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A8 the revival of the African slave-trade, or a Congresiiional slave code for 

the Territories, or the doctrine that the Constitution of thft United States 

either establishes or prohibits slavery in the Territories, beyond the 

power of the people legally to control it as other property, it is due to 

candor to say that, in such an event, I could not accept the nomination if 

tendered to me. Trusting that this answer will be deemed sufficiently 

iplicit, I am, very respectfully, your friend, 

S. A. Douglas. 
To J. K Doaa, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 

The publication of this letter produced immense enthu- 
siasm among Mr. Douglas' friends all over the country, and 
particularly throughout the Northwest, and was followed 
by a pressing invitation from the Democratic State Centra' 
Committee of Ohio to visit that State and address the peopk 
in their pending canvass. In consequence of the ill-health o 
Mr. Douglas and his family, he was^ only able to make three 
speeches in Ohio^at Columbus, Cincinnati and Wooster, ir 
each of which places the Democracy made immense gains a1 
the fall election, averaging one thousand votes in eacb 
county. He was met in Cincinnati by large numbers o? 
Democrats from Kentucky, Indiana, and other adjacent 
States, and wherever he went was greeted witU the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

We omit to insert extracts from these speeches, which arc 
among the ablest and best of his political life, for the reasor 
that they relate chiefly to the line of argument which har 
been so fully illustrated in the previous pages of this work 
These speeches appeared in the columns of the New York 
press the morning after their delivery, having been deemed 
of sufficient consequence to be telegraphed entire. A marked 
feature of these addresses was his solemn protest against the 
incorporation of any new tests of faith into the Democratic 
creed which would tend to divide and defeat the party 
Insisting upon " the re-adoption of the Cincinnati platfonr 
without the addition of a word or the subtraction of a letter.' 
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THE HAEPEB ABTICLE. 

In the September (1859) number of "Hamper's Magazme,*" 
Mr. Douglas published over his own name, an article entitled 
"Popular Sovereignty in the Territories: The Dividing 
Line between Federal and Local Authority." This article 
was read with avidity by the public, and for some days after 
its appearance, nothing else was talked of in political circles. 
It is a clear elucidation of the line that divides the authority 
of the Federal Government from that of local authorities ; and 
of the great principle that every distinct political community, 
loyal to the Constitution and the Union, is entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of self-government in 
respect to their local concerns and internal polity, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. He exposes 
the erroneous views entertained by the " Republican " party 
on these points : shows that the courts in a Territory derive 
all their powers from the Territorial legislature : that aU 
powers conferred on Congress by the Constitution, must be 
exercised by Congress in the manner prescribed in the Con- 
stitution ; but that Congress may establish local governments, 
and invest them with powers which Congress itself cannot 
constitutionally exercise. 

He shows by the records of the provincial legislature of 
Virginia, that in 1112^ the Virginians were unwilling to have 
slavery forced upon them : that in 1776, the inhuman use of 
the royal negative, in refusing the colony of Virginia per- 
mission to exclude slavery from her limits by law, was one 
of the reasons for separating from Great Britain : and that in 
all the thirteen colonies, slavery was regarded as a domestic 
question, to be considered and determined by each colony to 
suit itself, without the intervention of the British parliament. 
He proves that the principle of popular sovereignty was at 
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the very foundation of the causes that led to the Revolution : 
showing that the patriots of 1776 fought for the inalienable 
right of local self-government, with the clear understanding 
that when the despotism of the British parliament was 
thrown off, no Congressional despotism was to be substituted 
for it. 

He proves by a citation of Jefferson's plan for the govern- 
ment of the first Territory ever owned by the United States, 
that by it, the right of Congress to bind the people of the 
Territories without their consent was emphatically ignored ; 
and the people therein recognized as the source of all local 
power : that in forming the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787, the Convention took the British constitution for 
their model, conferring upon the Federal Government the 
same powers which, as colonies, they had been willing to 
concede to the British government, and reserving to the 
States and to the people, the rights for which the Revolution 
had been fought. He shows that the clause in the Constitu- 
tion which givis to Congress "power to dispose of, and 
make all needfiil rules and regulations for the Territory " — 
refers exclusively to property, in contradistinction to persons 
and communities ; but does not authorize Congress to inter- 
pose or interfere with the internal polity of the people who 
may reside upon lands which the United States once owned. 

He alludes to the erroneous views that have been put forth 
in regard to the Dred Scott case ; and shows that the slavery 
question was not included in the class of prohibited powers 
to which the Constitution alluded. He describes the steps 
by which the Compromise measures of 1860 were formed, 
and the principles on which they were based ; and shows that 
they are the same principles upon which the Nebraska Bill of 
1864 was formed. 

We give a few extracts from the article, which poswsset 
q permanent historical value, in thiei Appendix to this work 
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The appearance of the Harper article caased, as has oeen 
stated, the most profound sensation in political circles. 

The exposition of the question produced consternation 
And dismay m the camp of the assailants of Judge Douglas. 
Their hope was to secure the confidence and favor of thf 
outh by conceding their right to plant slavery in the Terri 
wories in opposition to the wishes of the people, and in de 
fiance of the Territorial authorities ; and at the same time, 
•atisfy the North by withholding all legislative protection 
and judicial remedies, without which the right becomes a 
naked, useless, worthless possession. The exposure of Mr. 
Douglas opened their eyes to the dangers of their perilous 
position, and made it obvious, even to their comprehension, 
that they could no longer successfully maintain the ground 
they then occupied. Afraid to advance and pursue their 
doctrines to their logical consequences, and ashamed to re- 
treat and return to the impregnable positiou of popular 
sovereignty, which they had so recently abandoned, they 
began to look about for some new expedient to relieve 
themselves from the awkward dilemma into which they had 
been driven by one short article in " Harper's Magazine.'* 
Accordingly Judge Black was deputed to frame an answer to 
the masterly paper of Mr. Douglas. 

The attorney-general's reply to the Harper article ap- 
peared in the *' Washington Constitution," the central organ 
of the assailants of Judge Douglas, in October. A few days 
after, Mr. Douglas made a speech at Wooster, in which he 
replied to the pamphlet of the attorney-general. The latter 
functionary published an appendix to his former article, and 
on the 17th of November, Mr. Douglas published a rejoin- 
der, from which we make the following extracts : 



In my reply to Judge Black I produced and quoted th« decisions 
of ihe Supreme Oourt of the United States, in which fhe followiiif 
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Croposition" were so^emDlj and anthoritativelj established an th« 
iw of the land : 

1st. That the stat^ of slavery is a mere municipal regnlation, 
founded upon and limited to the range of Territorial laws. 

2d. That the laws of one State or country can have no force oi 
effect in another without its consent^ express or implied. 

3d. That, in the absence of any positive rule upon the subject, 
affirming or denying or restraining the operation of the foreign law 
or laws of one State or country in their application to another, the 
courts will presume the tacit adoption of them by the government 
of the place where they are sought to be enforced, unless they are 
repugnant to its policy, or prejudicial to its interests. 

The attorney-general neither admits nor denies the correctness 
of these propositions, nor does he either admit or deny that the 
courts have so decided. To admit their correctness would necessarily 
involve an abandonment of his position and a confession that he had 
been wrong from the beginning. To deny them would bring him iu 
direct conflict with the authority of the court and expose him to an 
inevitable conviction by the record. 



Judge Black has not attempted to reconcile his opinion with tho 
decision of the court. No man in his senses can fail to perceive that 
if the court is right, Judge Black is inevitably wrong. Although the 
whole legal controversy between Judge Black and myself turns on 
this one point, I did not choose, in my reply, to offset my individual 
opinion against his, or to bring the two into comparison. As the 
question at issue could only bo determined by authority, I said : 

" Of coarse I express no opinion of my own, since I make it a role to acqai> 
9Bce in the decisions of the conrts upon all legal questions. *' 

And again, in concluding what I had to say on the legal points at 
issue, I added : 

'* In all that I have said, I have been content to assume the law to be as de* 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States, without presuming that mj 
individual opinion would either strengthen or invalidate their decisions." 

If Judge Black could reconcile it with his dignity and sense of 
duty to act on the same assumption, there could be no controversy 
between him and me in regard to the law of the case. According 
to the doctrine of the court, a white man, with a negro wi^ and 
nmlatto children, under a marriage lawful in Massachusetts, on re- 
moval into a Territory, could not maintain that interesting " private 
relation,'' under the laws of Massachusetts, without the consent or 
tacit adoption of the Massachusetts law by the Territorial govern* 
•nent. On the contrary, if Judge Black^s view of the axiomatl<\ ^^vs^f^ 
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oiple of public law be correct, this disgnsting and demoralizing system 
of amal^'amatioa may be introduced and maintained in the Territories 
under the law of Massachusetts, in defiance of the wishes of the 
people and in contempt of all Territorial authority, until " they get a 
constitutional convention or the machinery of a State government in 
their hands." It is true that Judge Black limits this right to those 
places where there is no law " in direct conflict with it ;" but he also 
says in the same pamphlet that the Territories " have no attribute ol 
sovereignty about them," and, therefore, are incapable of making 
any law in conflict with this "private relation" which ia lawful in 
Massachusetts. 

According to the doctrine of the court, a Turk, with thirteen 
wives, under a marriage lawful in his own country, could not move 
into the Territories of the United States with his family and main- 
tain his marital rights under the laws of Turkey without the consent 
or tacit adoption of the Turkish law by the Territorial government. 

In accordance with the Black doctrine (I use the term for conve- 
nience and with entire respect), polygamy may be introduced into 
all the territories, maintained under the laws of Turkey, " until the 
people of the Territory get a constitutional convention or the ma- 
chinery of a State government into their hands," with competent 
authority to make laws in conflict with this '' private relation." 

According to the doctrine of the court, the peddler with his 
clocks, the liquor-dealer with his whiskies, the merchant with his 
goods, and the master with his slaves, on removal to a Territory, can- 
not hold, protect, or sell their property under the laws of the 
States whence they came, respectively, without the consent or tacit 
adoption of those laws by the Territorial government. 

According to the Black doctrine, however, any one person, black 
or white, from any State of the Union, and from any country upon 
the globe, may remove into the Territories of the United States, and 
carry with him the law of the State or country whence he came, for 
the protection of any " right of property, private relation, condition, 
or status, lawfully existing in such State or country," without the 
consent and in defiance of the authority of the Territorial govern- 
ment, and maintain the same " until they get a constitutional con- 
vention or the machinery of a State government into tiieir hands." 

This is the distinct issue between Judge Black and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is not an issue between the attor- 
ney-general and myself, for in the beginning of the controversy I 
announced my purpose " to assume the law to be as decided by the 
court, without presuming that my individual opinion would either 
strengthen or invalidate their decisions." 



But if it be true, as contended by Judge Black, that the Territoriei 
etnnot legislate upon the subject or slavery, or any other right of 
property, private relation, condition, or itatrutj lawfully existing la 
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anucher State or country, it necessarily results that the Territo nal 1* 
gislature ijannot adopt the laws of other Stated or countries for th« 
protection of such riglits and institutions, and consequently that the 
courts cannot presume the tacit adoption of such laws by the Territo- 
rial government" in the absence of any power to adopt them. Here, 
again, we see that the doctrine of Judge Black, if it does not con- 
clu^vely establish a right without the possibility of a remedy, ii 
certainly equivalent to the Wilmot Proviso in its practical results, so 
far as the institution of slavery is concerned. I demonstrated this 
proposition to him in my " reply " so conclusively that he did not 
venture to deny it, much less attempt to answer'the argument in hi^ 
" rejoinder." 

I do not deem it necessary to notice in detail the many strango 
and unaccountable misrepresentations in his " rejoinder " of the mat- 
ters of fact and law set forth in my "reply," to Vhich he was pro- 
fessing to respond. One or two instances will suflSce as specimens 
of the manner in which the attorney-general is in the habit of dis- 
posing of authorities which stand as insuperable obstacles in the path 
of his argument. In my " reply " I quoted the following paragrap/i 
from Judge Story's " Conflict of Laws," to show that he, at least, 
thought the law was precisely the reverse of what Judge Black sup- 
posed it to be : 

«^ There is a uniformity of opinion among foreign jurists and foreign tribnnaLi 
in giving no effect to the state of slarery of a party, whatever it may have been 
in the country of his birth, or that in which he had been previously domiciled 
wnltBS ii is also recognized by the laws of the country of his actual domicile anc 
where he is found, and it is sought to be enforced. [After citing various au 
thorities, Judge Story proceeds :] In Scotland the like doctrme has been 
Bolemly adjndged. The tribunals of France have adopted the same rule, even 
in relation to slaves coming from and belonging to their own colonies. This is 
also the undisputed law of England." 

Now for Judge Black's reply to these passages from Judge Story : 
" These passages (will the reader believe it ?) merely show that a 
slave becomes free when taken to a country where slavery is not 
TOLBBATED by low .'" Substituting the words " not tolerated by law " 
for the words " unless it is also recognized by law," Judge Black 
reverses Judge Story's meaning, and makes that learned jurist declare 
the law to be precisely the reverse of what Judge Story stated it to 
be! " Will the reader believe itV* Not content with changing the 
language and reversing the meaning, and citing it, in its altered form, 
OS evidence that I had misapplied the quotation, the attorney-gen- 
eral has the audacity to exclaim in parenthesis, for the purpose of 
giving greater emphasis to his allegation, " will the reader believe 
it?" Judge Black cannot avoid the responsibility which justly 
attaches to such conduct by the pretence that slavery was prohibited 
by law in Scotland, England and France, for the reason that the 
reports of the cases show that the laws of those countries were silent 
upoQ the sul^ject, and that the decisions wore made upon tlie dlMiBAl 
12 
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In nj reply I showed that the people of the Territories do pfiss 
laws for the protection of life, liberty and property, and, in pnrsnance 
of those laws, do deprive the citizen of life, liberty and property, 
whenever the same become forfeited by crimes ; that tliey exercise 
the sovereign power of taxation over all private property within 
their limits, and divest the title for non-payment of taxes; that they 
exercise the sovereign power of creating corporations, municipal, 
public and private ; that they possess ** legislative power " over " all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the Constitution and 
the organic act;" and I quoted the language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in delivering the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court, that 
"aZZ legislative powers appertain to sovereignity,''^ 

Now let us see with what bad grace and worse manners, and yet 
how completely the attorney -general bacJcs down fromhis main po- 
iition^ that the Territories " have no attribute of sovereignty about 
them :" 

" Every half-grown boy in the country who has given the usual amount of 
study to the English tongue, or who has occasionally looked into a dictionarv, 
knows that the sovereignty of a government consists in its uncontrollable right 
tu exercise the highest power, but Mr. Douglas tries to clothe the Territories 
with the * attributes of sovereignty,' not by proving the supremacy of theii 
jurisdiction in any matter or thing whatsoever, but merely by showing that 
they may be, and some of them have been, authorized to legislate within cer- 
tain limits, to exercise the right of eminent domain, to lay and collect toa;e9 for 
territorial purposes, to deprive a citizen of Hfe^ liberty or property^ as a pun- 
ishment for crime, and to create corporations. All Viia is true enough^ but it 
does by no means follow that the provisional gof ernment of a Territory is, 
therefore, a sovereign in any sense of the word.'^ 



ABSHBDITIES OP BLACK^S ABGUMENTS. 

« 

So he surrenders at last. This discussion furnishes a single exam- 
ple of whar, perseverance can accomplisli. It lias taken a long time 
to drive the attorney-general into the admission that the people of 
a Territory are clothed with the law-making power; with the right 
**to legislate within certain limits" (that is to say, upon "all right- 
ful subjects of legislation consistent with the Constitution ") ; with 
'* the right of eminent domain, to lay and collect taxes lor Territorial 
purposes, to deprive a citizen of life, liberty, and property, as a pun- 
vshment for crime, and to create corporations." 1 am not quite 
sure that "every half-grown boy in the country who has given tl>e 
Usual amount of study to tlie English tongue, or has occasionally 
looked into a dictionary," does know that these powers are all "attri 
bntes of sovereignty ;" but I am very confident that no re>pectable 
court, jurist, or lawyer, "on this side of China" (Judge Blnck alone 
excepted), ever exposed their ignorance by questioning it, much less 
bad the audacity to deny it. Since the /act is admitted^ thfit the 
Territories do posseai and may rigiitfully exercise those " legUUtive 
powers " which are leoognised thronghoot the civilized world •» ^lv« 
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very highest attributes of sovereignty — the power over life, liheity 
and property — I shall not waste time in disputing with the attorney- 
general about the name by which lie chooses to call them. It ia 
sufficient for ray purpose that I have at last forced him into the ad- 
mission that the law-making power over all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation appertaining to life, liberty, and property, resides in, and may 
be rightfully exercised by the Territories, subject only to tlie limita- 
tions of the Oonstitution. 

This brings to my notice another important confession in Judge 
Black^s rejoinder, intimately connected with the preceding, wliich is: 
That it is an insult to the American people to suppose tha^ 

THE people of ANT OBOANIZED TERRITORY WOULD ABUSE THE BIOHT 
OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IF IT WERE OONOEDBD TO THEM. 

This last confession, taken in connection with the previous admitj- 
sion of the power, removes the last vestige of any substantial objec- 
tion to the doctrine of popular sovereignty in the Territories. Unable 
to make any plausible argument against it in theory and upon prin- 
ciple, as explained in ^^ Harper^s Magazine,*' Judge Black expended 
all the powers and energies of bis intellect in his first pamphlet to 
render the doctrine odious and detestable upon the presumption of its 

f)robable practical results. He argued that it might result in " legis- 
ative robbery ;" that " they may take every kind of property in mere 
caprice, or for any purpose of lucre or malice, without process of law, 
and without providing forcoicpensation;" that **they may order the 
miners to give up every ounce of gold that lias been dug at Pike's 
Peak ;" that they may " license a band of marauders to despoil the 
emigrants crossing the Territory." 

Tiiese were tiie arguments employed by the attorney-general, in 
the beginning of this controversy, to render the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty odious and detestable in the eyes of all honest men, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for the favorable reception of his 
new doctrine, that property in the Territories must be protected 
under the laws of the State whence the owner removed. Very soon, 
however, the lawyers began to amuse themselves and the public by 
exposing the folly and absurdity of the pretence that the Territo- 
rial courts could apply the judicial remedies prescribed by the 

legislature of Kentucky, or of any other State. Becoming ashamed 

>f his position. Judge Black wrote an appendix to his pamphlet, in 
which he declared that while the "title which the owner acquired in 
the State " from whence he removed must be respected in the Terri- 
'ory, " THE ABSURD INFERENCE which some persons have drawn from 

r is not true^ that the master also takes with him the jqdioial rbmb- 
tuss which were furnished him at the place where his title was ac- 

fuired," and that*' the respective rights and obligations of the parties 

nust be protected and enforced by the Law prevailing at the place 

eiere they are supposed to be violated.^'' 
:^y this time it was my turn to reply, when I showed that his doo- 

^ijie, if true, estaMished a riobt wiTuour a remedy, and if the 
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f«e<)p]e of the Territoriea could not be trusted in the management of 
their own affairs, and in the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
they could not he relied upon to provide the remedies! This reply 
was made in good faith, and believed to be pertinent to the issue 
and fatal to his position. Instead of receiving it in good temper, 
obviating the force of it by fair argument, if it were possible for him 
to do so, he flies into a rage and denies that he " said that an emi- 
grant to a Territory had a right to his property without a remedy^ 
and that ^^it is an insult to the American people to suppose that any 
community can he organized within the limits of our Union who will 
tolerate such a state of thingsy Listen to his patriotic indignation 
at the bare suggestion that the people of the Territories cannot be 
trusted to guard and protect the rights of property and provide the 
remedies : 

'* I never said that an immigrant to a Territory had a right to his property 
unUwui a remedy ; but I admit that he must look for his remedy to the law of 
his new domicll. It is true that he takes his life, his limbs, his reputation, and 
his propertv, and with them betakes nothing but his naked right to keep them 
and cnjo^ them. He leaves the judicial remedies of his previous domicil behind 
him. it is also true that in a Territory just beginning to be settled, he may 
need remedies for the vindication of nis rights above all things else. In hia 
new home there may be bands of base marauders, without conscience or the 
fear of God before their eyes, who are ready to rob and murder, and spare 
nothing that man or woman holds dear. In such a time it is quite possible to 
imagine an abolition legislature whose members owe their seats to Sharpe's 
rifles and the money of the Emigration Aid Society. Very possibly a legisla- 
ture so chosen might employ itself in passing laws unfriendly to the rights of 
honest men and frientUy to the business of the robber and the murderer. I 
concede this, and Mr. Douglas is entitled to all the comfort it affords him. 
But it is an insult to the American people to suppose, that any community can 
be organized within the limits of our Union, wno will tolerate such a state 
of things." 

Wliy did Judge Black insuH the American people by supposing and 
assuming that tliey would do these things if left free to regulate their 
own internal polity and dojnestic affairs in their own way? It was 
deemed a necessary expedient in order to render popular sovereignty 
and its' advocates odious and detestable. Why then did he, in the 
course of the same discussion, turn round and say it was an insult to 
the American people to suppose tliat tlie people of the Territories 
would do those tilings when allowed to regulate their own affairs in 
their own way? This, too, was in turn deemed a necessary expe- 
dient in order to avoid the horn of tiie dilemma into whicii lie had 
been fairly driven, and escape tlie odium of an attempt to deceive tiie 
southern people, of wliich he had been fairly convicted of advocating 
a " right without a remedy^ 

To what desperate shifts will men resort or be driven when ihey 
deliberately abandon principle fob expediency f No more striking 
or humiliating illustration of this truth was ever given than this con 
troversy presents. Each change of ground, every shifting of positioa 
has been done as an expedient to avoid what at tliQ\»\m.^ >«;^& ^<i«av^ 
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a worse alternative. The ground on which Mr. Buchanan was elected, 
that " the people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide foi 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their 
limits, ^^ was changed, and 'in lien of it the position assumed that 
*' slavery exists in the Territories by virtue of the Constitution," as 
an expedient to obtain the support of certain southern ultras and 
fire-eaters who had always opposed popular sovereignty, on the sup- 
position that without such support Mr. Buchanan^s administration 
would be in a minority in the two houses of Congress. The confes- 
sion that " the Constitution certainly does not establish slavery in 
the Territories, nor anywhere else," was made, and the position that 
slavery may be protected in the Territories under the laws of other 
States, assumed as an expedient to avoid the necessity of supporting 
a Congressional slave code. The confession that the people of the 
Territories may exercise legislative powers over all righful subjects 
of legislation, pertaining to life, liberty, and property, was made as 
an expedient to avoid tlie odium of advocating a right witliout a 
remedy, by showing that the Territorial legislatures might lawfully 
and rightfully pass all laws and prescribe all judicial remedies neces- 
sary for the protection of property of every description, slavery in- 
cluded. The declaration that it is an insult to the American people 
to suppose that the people of the Territories, when left free to ma- 
nage their own atthirs in their own way, would be guilty of " legisla- 
tive robbery," would confiscate private property, seize it in mere 
spite, etc., was deemed a necessary expedient for the purpose of 
proving that the people might safely be trusted to furnish the pro- 
tection and provide the remedies without which slaves could not be 
held and slave property protected in the Territories under the laws 
of other States. 

:|e 4<r * :ic :ic ^ :ic 

Turning from Judge Black to Dr. Gwin, it is but respectful to say a 
few words upon his letter, which illuminated the columns of the cen- 
tral organ of my assailants the day previous to Judge Black's rejoin- 
der. The identity of language, thought, and style, which pervades 
the two productions, while rejecting the idea that they could have 
been written with the same pen, furnishes conclusive evidence that 
great men will think ali'ie when in the same vein. For example- 

Dr. Gwin says: 

**The difference between Mr. Douglas and the Democratic fartt, biui> 
tained by this Ueciuion of the Supreme Court of the United States, is thiM^** 
etc., etc. 

Judge Black says : 

** The whole dispute (as far an it is a doctrinal di^pnte) between Mr. Douu* 
LAS AND TUB Demuckatjo PARTY //£S substantially in these two propositions^** etc., 
ttc. 

This coincidence, without wearying the reader with other exam- 
ples, will suiiice to show the unity of purpose and harmony of desi^ 



ffitih which my assailants pursue me. To separate " Mr. Douglas " 
from the "Democratic party " seems to be the patriotic end to which 
they all aim. They may as well make up their minds to believe, ii 
they have not already been convinced of the fact by the bitter experi- 
ence of the last two years, that the thing cannot he done. I gave 
them notice, at the initial point of this crusade, that no man or set ol 
men on earth, save one, could separate me from the Democratic 
party ; and as I was that one, and the only one who had the power, 
I did not intend to do it myself nor permit it to be done by others 1 

At this point (Nov. 7), Mr. Douglas was forced to stop 
writing by a seve reattack of inflammatory rheimiatism, which 
soon prostrated him with a dangerous illness, from which he 
was not expected at one time to recover. In a moment of 
consciousness he directed the unfinished manuscript to be 
taken to the printer, with a note which concludes as follows : 

" I am too feeble, however, to add more. Here let the controversy 
dose for the present, and perhaps for ever." 



THB CHASE AND TBUMBULL AMENDMENT. 

We cannot close this chapter without referring to "the 
record " to which Mr. Douglas alludes in his brief " note '* 
as wishing to comment on in reply to Mr. Gwin, It will 
be found in the "Congressional Globe" of the First 
Session of the thirty-third Congress, vol. xxviii. It com- 
pletely exposes the attempted trickery of the Chase amend- 
ment. - It shows what the Senate regarded as the true 
meaning of that clause in the Kansas Nebraska Bill which 
left the people of the Territories perfectly free " to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way," and 
that that meaning was, in the language of Senator Badger, " an 
unrestricted and unreserved reference to the Territorial 
authorities or the people themselves to determine upon the 
question of slavery?'^ 

After the appearance of the Harper article, Mr. Gwin of 
California endeavored to produce the impression that n«\l\i^<^ 
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Mr. Douglas nor other senators understood, when the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill was before them, that the people of tho Terri- 
tories could legislate on the subject of slavery during the 
Territorial condition ; and that had senators so underatood 
the bill, it would have destroyed the measure ; and further, 
that Mr. Douglas, if he took a different view of the bill from 
that, acted in bad &,ith to the Senate and the country in not 
saying so " be/ore the bill became a law,^'* 

The records of Congress show the very reverse of this to be 
the fact. The record shows that both Mr. Douglas and the 
Democratic as well as other senators understood the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill to mean that the people of the Territories, 
while in the Territorial condition, could legislate on slavery 
as on any other domestic affair. It shows, also, that both 
Mr. Chase's amendment and Mr. Trumbull's amendment 
were legislative tricks, gotten up for political effect outside 
of Congress. 

As the Kansas Nebraska Bill stood before Mr, Chase 
offered his amendment, it read : 

It being tlie true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it tlierefrorn, but 
to leave the people therein perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Chase's amendment proposed to add these words : 

Under which the people of the Territory, through their appropri- 
ate representatives, may, if they see tit, prohibit the existence ofela- 
aery therein, 

Mr. Chase made a brief speech in support of his amend 
ment, in the course of which he said : 

After I have obtained a vote upon this question, I shall want to 

know, and if no other senator shall do it, I will move amendments 

calculated to ascertain, whether it be intended to give the principle 

of non-intervention asserted by the bill full scope. If it is to be 

'adoptedi I want to see il adopted ajd fully carried out. 
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Mb. PfiATT said : Mr. President, the principle whicli tie 8enator 
from Ohio adopts as the principle of his aniendiDent, is that the ques- 
tion sliall be left entirely and exclusively to the people whether they 
will prohibit slavery or not. Now, for the purpose of testing the sin- 
cerity of the senator, and for tiie purpose of deducing the principle of 
his amendment correctly, I propose to amend it by inserting after the 
word " prohibit " the words *' or introduce," so that if my amend- 
ment be adopted, and the amendment of the senator from Ohio as so 
amended be introduced as part of the bill, the principle which he 
says he desires to have tested will be inserted in the bill — that the 
people of the Territories shall have power to prohibit or introduce 
slavery as they may see proper. I suppose the question will be taken 
on the amendment which I offer to the amendment. 

Mb, Sewabd. — Is an amendment to an amendment to an amend- 
ment in order ? 

Mb. Chase. — ^The amendment which I offered is an amendment to 
an amendment. 

Ths Pbbsiding Offices. — The amendment of the senator from 
Maryland is not now in order. 

Mb. Pbatt. — Perhaps the senator from Ohio will accept it. 

Mb. Chase, in the course of his reply, said : Now, sir, I desire to 
have the sense of the Senate on the question, whether the Territorial 
legislatures to which you propose to refer this great question — vital 
to the future destiny of the people who are to emigrate into these 
Territories — can, subject to the Constitution, protect themselves, if 
they see fit to do so, from slavery. The senator from Maryland, Mr. 
Pratt, has proposed an amendment to my amendment. I cannot 
accept it, but it will be entirely within the power of the Senate to 
agree to his if they see fit to do so. 

Mb. Shields. — If the honorable senator will permit, I will suggest 
to him, if he wishes to test that proposition, to put the converse as 
suggested by the honorable senator from Maryland, and then it will 
be a fair proposition. Let the seuator from Ohio accept the amend- 
ment of the senator from Maryland for the purpose of testing the 
question. 

Mb. Chase. — 1 was about to state why I could not accept the 
amendment of the senator from Maryland. I have no objection that 
the vote shall be taken on it, and it is probable that it would receive 
the sanction of a majority here, but with my views of the Constitu- 
tion, 1 cannot vote tor it. I do not believe that a Territorial legis- 
lature, though it may have power to protect the people against 
slavery, is constitutionally competent to introduce it. 

Senator Badger, of North Carolina, took Mr. Chase in 
band, and exposed the insincerity of the Ohio senator, and 
also told what was t?^ true meaning of the biU. He said : 

Mr. President, I have understood, I find, oorreQtl^ tk^ y^s^^ ^ 
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the amendment offered by the honorable senator from Ohk The 
purposes of the amendment, and the effect of the amendment, i( 
^idopted by the Senate, and standing as it does, are clear and obvious. 
The effect of the amendment^ amd the design of the amendment^ are 
to overrule and subvert the very proposition introduced into the bill 
upon the motion of the chairman of the Committee on Territories^ 
(Mr. Douglas.) Is not that clear ? The position, as it stands, is an 
tin/restricted amd unreserved reference to the Territorial authorities^ 
or the people themselves^ to determine upon the question of slavery ; 
and, therefore, by the very terms, as well as by the obvious meaning 
and legal operations of that amendment (of Mr. Pratt), to enabi:.« 

THEM EITHER TO EXOLUDB OB TO INTB0D170E OR TO ALLOW SLAVERY. 

If, therefore, the amendment proposed by the senator from Ohio 
were appended to the bill in the connection in which he introduces 
it, the necessary and inevitable effect of it would be to control and 
limit the language which the Senate Jiadjust put into the bill, and to 
give it this construction, that though Congress leaves them to regu- 
late their own domestic institutions as they please, yet in regard to 
the subject matter of slavery, the power is confined to the exclusion or 
prohibition of it, I say this is both the legal effect and the manifest 
design of the amendment. The legal effect is obvious upon the 
statement ; the design is obvious upon the refusal of the gentleman 
to incorporate in his amendment what was suggested by my honor- 
able friend from Maryland, the propriety and fairness of which were 
instantly seen by my friend from Illinois (Mr. Shields.) 

♦ ♦alt******* 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that I shall vote against 
the amendment of the senator from Ohio. The clause as it stands 
is ample. It submits the whole authority to the Territory to doter* 
mine for itself. That in my judgment is the place where it ought to 
be put. If thepeople of these Territories choose to exclude sla/oery^ 90 
fa/r from considering it a wrong done to me or to my constituents^ I 
fhall not complain of it. It is their own business.^* 

♦ alt******** 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Chase, it resulted yeas 10, nays 36. 

YEAS^Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wis., Fessenden, Fish, Foote, 
Hamlin, Seward, Smith, Sumner and Wade — 10. 

Nats— Messrs. Adams, Atchison. Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Brod- 
head, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of Iowa, 
DouglaA, Evans, Fitzpatrick, (iwin, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones 
of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, 
Busk, Sebastian, ShioldH, Slidell, Stuart, Toucey, Walker, Weller and 
Williama— 80. 

And 00 the amondmont was rejected. It will be observed 
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tiiat Dr. Gwin, who quotes Mr. Douglas' vote against the 
Chase amendnrent as conclusive evidence that the Nebraska 
Bill was not intended to confer on the Territorial legislature 
the power of introducing or excluding slavery, was present 
participating in these proceedings, without uttering one 
word of dissent or disapprobation of the speeches of Messrs. 
Pratt, Shields and Badger, when the latter declared that the 
bill as it stood without the Chase amendment, " submits the 
whole authority to the Territorial legislature to determine 
for itself,'' " and that if the people of these Territories choose 
to exclude slavery, so far from my considering it a wrong 
done to me or my constituents, I shall not complain of it — ^it 
is their own business." 

The reader wfll doubtless be curious to know why it hap- 
pened that so many of the senators who participated in the 
removal of Mr. Douglas from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Territories for construing the Nebraska Bill in the 
same mamier as Mr. Badger construed it the day before it 
received their votes, could have remained silent in their 
places without one word of dissent or protest. 

The Trumbull proposition referred to by Dr. Gwin, was 
offered as an amendment to the bill for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union as a State, two years after the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and was rejected solely upon the 
ground that it was irrelevant to the bill for the admission of 
ft State, and not because it did not declare the true intent 
and meaning of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

It was in the following words : 

JiTtd he it further enacted : — 

That the provision in the act "to organize the Temtones ot 
Kansas and Nebraska," which declares it to be " the true intent 
and meaning of said act not to legislate slavery into any Territory 
pr State, or to exclude it therefirom, but to leave the peopk 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States," was intended to and does confer u^oii. cvl \<^«\% 
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to tho people of the Territory of Kansas full power at any timt 
through its Territorial legislature to exclude slavery from said Ter- 
ritory, or to recognize or regulate it therein. 

The official report of the proceedings on this amendment 
(see App. to "Cong. Globe," July 2d, 1856) shows that this 
amendment was discussed by Senators Benjamin, Trumbull, 
Fessenden, Cass, Douglas, Bigler, Toucey, Hale, Seward and 
Bayard, and that no one of them denied or intimated that the 
amendment did not declare the true intent and mea&ing of 
the original act, and that those who opposed it did so upon 
the ground that it was irrelevant to the bill under con- 
tfideration. 

Mb. Oass said: Now, in respect to myself I suppose the Senate 
knows clearly my views. I believe the original act gave the Territo- 
rial legislature of Kansas full power to exclude or allow slavery. 
. . . . This being my view, I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mb. Douglas said : The reading of the amendment inclines my 
mind to the belief that in its legal effect it is precisely the same with 
the original act, and almost in the words of that act. Hence, 1 should 
have no hesitancy in voting for it, except that it is putting on this 
bill a matter which does not belong to it. 

Mb. Bioleb said : Now, sir, I am not prepared to say what the 
intention of the Congress of 1854 was, because 1 was not a member 
of that Congress. 1 will not vote on this amendment, because I 
should not know that my vote was expressing the truth. I agree too, 
with the senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass), and the senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Douglas), that this is substantially the law as it now 
exists. 

Mb. Touoet said : Now, I object to this amendment as superflu- 
ous, nugatory, worse than that, as giving grounds for misrepresenta- 
tion. It leaves the subject precisely where it is left in the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. 

Mb. Bayakd said : I have an objection to the amendment proposed 
by the honorable senator from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull), which to me 
would be perfectly sufficient, independent of any other : and that ia, 
It is nothing more or less than an attempt to give a judicial exposition 
by the Congress of the United States to the Constitution ; and I hold 
that they have no right to usurp judicial power. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on the anuwd* 
ment, resulted, ayes 11, nays 34, as follows : 
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Ykab — ^Messrs. Allen, Bell, of K H., CoUamer, Dorkee, Fessen- 
den, Foote, Foster, Hale, Seward, Trumbull and Wade — 11. 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Brodhead, Brown, Oass, Olay, Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Evans, 
Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones, of Iowa, Mal- 
lory. Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson, 
of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, Wright and Yulee — 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Upon this transcript from the records we have three com- 
ments to make, which cannot fail to impress the reader. 

First, That during this whole debate no senator pretended 
that Mr. Trumbull's amendment did not declare the true 
intent and meaning of the Nebraska Art, according to iti 
legal effect and plain reading. 

Second, That every senator who spoke against the amend- 
ment, assigned as the sole reason for his vote, either that it 
was irrelevant or an attempt by Congress to usurp judicial 
power. 

Third, That the senators who arraigned and condemned 
Mr. Douglas as too unsound to be chairman of the Terri- 
torial Committee for no other reason than that be then con- 
strued the Kansas-Nebraska Act the same as previously^ 
listened to this debate without one word of dissent, 
and by their silence acquiesced in the construction 
which the author of the bill distinctly affirmed in their 
presence. Indeed, it may be said that this construction 
of the act was unanimously affirmed by the Senate, on this 
occasion — the Republicans assenting to it by their votes in 
favor of the amendment, and all the others by their acqui- 
escence in the reasons assigned by Messrs. Cass, Douglas, 
Bayard, Bigler and Toucey for voting against it. If, however, 
the senators should attempt to escape the conclusion under 
cover of the reasons assigned by Mr. Bayard, that the 
amendment was ^^ nothing more or less than an attempt to 
give a judicial exposition, by the Congress of the United 
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States, to the Constitution," and ^* that they have no ri^ 
to usurp judicial power," with what consistency could the 
gentlemen meet in secret caucus and propose resolutions, to 
be offered in open Senate, as a platform for the Charlestoir 
Convention; thus "giving a judicial exposition," by the 
caucus and the Senate, to the Constitution, on the identical- 
point which Mr. Bayard denounced as "a usurpation of 
judicial power," and in the justice of which dononoiatioD 
tbey all appeared at the time to acqaiescef 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

PBOTECTION OF STATES FBOM INVASION — ^THE SENATOBIAL 

CAUCUS. 

Great Speech of Mr. Douglas on the Harper's Ferry Invasion — Anxiety to 
hear him — ^His Speeches in Reply to Senators Fessendcn, Jeff. DaviSf 
and Seward — The Caucus of Senators — Their Utopian Platform. 

The first session of the 36th Congress met on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1859. The great practical measure of the 
session was the proposition of Mr. Douglas, embraced in the 
resolution which he ofiered on the 16th of January, 1860, 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to report a bill to pro- 
tect each State from invasion by people of other States. 

A day or two before the introduction of this resolution, a 
sharp passage at arms took place in the Senate between Mr. 
Douglas and Messrs. Clay, JefT. Davis, and Green, which is 
thus described by the correspondent of the " New York 
Herald :" 

Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, a sharp, keen, and plucky debater, and the 
right-hand man of Mr. Douglas, brought the controversy to a focus. 
There was a good deal of cross-firing and sharp-shooting against the 
doctrines and speeches of the Little Giant, from Green, Iverson, 
Clay, Davis, Gwin, and other southsiders, till at length the Little 
Giant himself was brought to the floor. 

He complained of ill-health ; but he never looked better in his life 
— never appeared fresher in the ring, and never acquitted himself 
more to the admiration of his friends. He was like a stag at bay, 
and right and left he dashed among his pursuers. It is useless here 
to repeat this branch of the debate. It was the feature of the d&y 
v\i of th<^ ^e^Bion, 
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Mr. Douglas annonnced to-day that he will abide bj the deoiMoB 
of the convention, for the sake of the Democratic party, though he 
will not accept its nomination except npon the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, as enunciated in the Cincinnati platform. 

EXTBACTS FROM THE DEBATE. 

This was Mr. Douglas's first appearance in the Senate after 
bis severe and protracted illness, and it was thought rather 
angenerous in these senators to make a combined and con 
certed attack upon him under the circumstances. It is con- 
ceded, however, by all who listened to the debate, that he 
never bore himself more gallantly or came out of a contest 
more successfully. The objects of the assaults upon him were 
to justify his removal from the Committee on Territories, 
upon the ground that he held opinions incompatible with the 
Democratic creed. We give several extracts from this im- 
portant debate. 

In reply to 'Mr. Davis of Mississippi, Mr. Douglas said : 

I have never complained of my removal from the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Territories, and I never intended to allude to 
that subject in this body ; but I do assert that the record proves that 
tlie Senate knew for eleven years tliat I held the identical opinions 
which I expressed in my Freeport speech, and which are now alleged 
as the cause of my removal ; and during that period, with a fhl] 
knowledge of those opinions, which were repeated over and over 
again in this body, within the hearing of every member of the Se- 
nate, I was, by the unanimous vote of the body, made chairman of 
that committee, being reelected eacli year for eleven years. The 
eanse now assigned for my removal is that I hold the identical 
opinions to-day that I held and repeatedly expressed daring that 
whole period. If this be the true state of the facts, what does it 
prove ? Simply, that those who removed me changed at the end of 
the eleven years, and I was not sound because I did not change at 
suddenly as they. My only offence consists in fidelity to the princi* 
pies that I had avowed during that whole period. If at the end of 
that time t\j opinions were incompatible with those of a mi^joritj, 
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I 

It shows that the mtgoritj had changed their pollcj but that I bad 
not changed my opinions. 

Mr. Green answered by charging that Mr. Douglas, id 
1856, had declared in the Senate that the question, in respect 
to the extent of the power of a Territorial legislature over 
the subject of slavery, was a judicial question, which could 
be alone authoritatively determined by the Supreme Court 
)f the United States. 

Mr. Douglas, in reply, said : 

In 1856 I did say it was a judicial question, and I said it over and 
over again before 1856. I have said it since that time. I declared 
in my Illinois speeches that it was a judicial question, I have declared 
the same thing in every publication I have made during the last 
year. I assert, now, that it is a judicial question. The point is that 
for years it was no want of soundness in principle that I held one 
sido of that judicial question while others held the opposite. I assert 
that the Senate did know which side of the judicial question I held. 
But I have always said that I would abide the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, not only as a matter of policy but from consider&tioni 
of duty. I take the law as expounded by the Supreme Court, I re- 
ceive the Dred Scott decision as an authoritative exposition ; but I 
deny that the point now under consideration has been decided in the 
Dred Scott case. There is no one fact in that case upon which it 
could have arisen. The lawyers engaged on each side never dreamt 
that it did arise in the case. It is offensive and injurious to the 
reputation of the court to say that they decided a great question which 
had been the tnbject of agitation to the extent of convulsing the 
whole country, when it did not arise in the case, and when it was 
not argued by counsel. Sir, it would prove the court unworthy to 
decide the great question in a civilized country if it would take cog- 
nizance of a case when there was no fact upon the record upon which 
it could arise, when the counsel on either side never dreamt that 
it was in issue, when there was no argument on it, and foreclose the 
right of self-government to thousands and hundreds of thousands ot 
people without a hearing. But one word more : I asbert, and th« 
debates will prove, that the understanding of the Kansas-Nebra^Va 
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Bill was that this was a Judicial question to be decided when it 
shonld arise on a Territorial enactment. 

The speech of the senator from Va. (Mr. Hunter), shows clearly 
that it was to arise on a Territorial enactment, and all the speeches 
ot ill of us show that it was in that way and at that time that this 
judicial question was expected to arise and be decided. The under- 
standing was that when a Territorial legislature passed an ace on 
this subject, of which any man complained, he should be able to 
bring the matter before the Supreme Court ; and to facilitate the 
court in getting jurisdiction, we amended the bill by putting in a 
clause providing that a case affecting tlie title to slaves might be 
taken up to the Supreme Court without reference to the amount in- 
volved. That clause was inserted in order to get this judicial ques- 
tion before the Supremo Court of the United States. How ? On a 
Territorial enactment, and nobody ever dreamt that the court was 
going in a decision on a case which did not affect that question to 
decide this point without argument and witliout notice, and preclude 
the rights of the people y^ithout allowing them to be heard. Whenevei 
a Territorial legislature shall pass an act divesting or attempting to 
divest or impair or prejudice the right to slave property, and a case 
under that act shall be brought before the Supreme Court, I will 
abide by the decision and help in good faith to carry it out. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, was the next to assail Mr. Douglas 
and to impeach the soundness of his principles and the con- 
sistency of his 3onrse upon the slavery question. In reply 
to him, Mr. Douglas said : 

I say to the gentleman from Alabama, that while I have sought no 
Bympathy and desire no sympathy, I shrink from no vindication of 
myself. I leave the public to judge whether there has not been 
rather a doubling of teams on me every time 1 have engaged in 
debate for the last two years. After fighting an unholy alliance in 
my own State, between federal officeholders and abolitionists, and 
triumphing over them, did I come here at the last session and make 
any parade of that fact ? No, sir, I remained silent. I made nc 
vindication of myself; I made no complaint of my removal from tlu 
diair of the Territorial Committee ; I never alhided to it, and the 
quitter would never have passed my lips if it had not boeu tliru«t U 
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my face in debate in the Senate to-day. The discussion of last year 
was brouijht on by others and not by me, and yet we have been told 
by a senator (Mr. Gwin) while making a speech in the country, that 
those who removed me from the head of that committee expected me 
to defend myself, and complained that I waited until the end of the 
session, after I liad been tried, condemned and executed in my ab- 
sence. Sir, I had no defence to make. I scorn to make any defence. 
• stood conscious of the rectitude of my own motives and the correct- 
ness of my own actions. I claimed the right to hold and vindicate 
my own opinions, and to impeach no other man^s conduct or the 
integrity of his purpose. I yield to every senator the right of differ- 
ing from me, and I never make a test on him for doing so. 

I have but a word more to say now, and that is on another point. 
The senator from Alabama tells me that if he had not supposed that 
I had changed my opinions, he would never have extended to me the 
fight hand of fellowship as a Democrat. Well, sir, I do not know 
that ray Democracy would have suffered much if he never had. I 
am willing to compare records with him as a Democrat. I nevei 
make speeches, proclaiming to the world that if I cannot get ray 
man norainated I will bolt the convention and break up the Dc^mo- 
/iratic party, and then talk about the right hand of Deraocrade 
fellowship. Sir, that senator has placed himself beyond the pale of 
Democratic fellowship, by the pronuuciamento that he will not abide 
the decision of the National Convention, if the speeches, which I see 
attributed to him in the newspapers, are true. I do not understand 
this thing of belonging to an organization, going into a convention 
and abiding by the result if you win and bolting if you lose. I never 
thought that it was deemed fair dealing in any profession. If you 
take the winnings when you gain, I always thought you had to pay 
your bets when you lost : a man who tells rae and the world that he 
only goes into a convention to abide the result in the event of its 
deciding in his favor, has no right to talk about extending the hand 
of Democratic fellowship. Now, sir, I have the kindest feelings 
toward the gentleraan personally. He has a right to differ from 
me ; he has a right to bolt the Charleston Convention ; he has a right 
to proclaim to the world beforehand that he means to do so ; but he 
has no right to go into the convention unless he intends to abide th« 
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reoult He has no right to claim that he belongs to the conrentloii 
and say tliat he will bolt the nominee; and hence I saj to thaft 
senator, with all kindness, that if he does not extend to me the right 
hand of Democratic fellowship I shall survive the stroke. If I should 
happen to be the nominee of the Charleston Convention, and be 
should vote against me, I am not certain that it would diminish my 
majority in his own State. I am not counting his support. Permil 
me to say to that senator that it will be time enough to threaten that 
he will not vote fur me when I ask him to do it. Permit me to say 
further to him that I am doing quite as much honor to him if I con- 
sent to accept his vote, as he will do me by conferring ii. 

♦ *««**** 

When threats are made of not extending the hand of Democratio 
fellowship, I should like to understand who it is that has the right to 
say .who is in the party and who not. I believe that more than two- 
thirds of the Democracy of the United States are with me on this 
disputed point. James Buchanan received about eighteen hundred 
thousand votes at the last election, more than twelve hundred 
thousand of them in the free States, and something over six hundred 
thousand in the slaveholding States, and you have heard it said by 
the senator from Ohio to-day, and I believe it, that ninety-nine out 
nf every one hundred Democrats in the northern States agreed with 
him and me on this question. Then one- third of the Democratio 
party are going to read out the remaining two-thirds. Your candidate 
will have a good chance of election if you shall have done it, will he 
not? 

The only importance attached to the question of the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Territories is this : heretofore no test has been 
made as Vo a man's opinions on this judicial question, and hence I 
could hold the position of chairman by a unanimous vote, without 
objection ; but now it is made a test. I do not make it — I only resist 
your test if you make it on me. While I do not want the chairman- 
ship—while I have performed labor enough on that committee, ibr 
eleven and a half years, to be anxious to get rid of it — ^yet the coun- 
try caimot fail to take notice that my removal at the end of eleven 
years, is significant in one of two points of view. It was either per- 
sonal or political. I acquit every man of the suspicion that it waa 
personal. Then it must have been political. What does it signify f 
Tt is a proclamation to the Senate that a man holding tLe opiniona I 
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Ho i& not sound enough to serve as chalrm&n of a' committee. Is he 
Bonnd enough for a cabinet officer, for a district attorney, for a collec- 
tor of the port, for a post-master, for a lighthouse-keeper ? All these 
classes of officers are now being removed, except cabinet officers, for 
holding the same opinions as myself. If you were to nominate for 
the Presidency a man who intends to pursue this prescriptive policy 
that every man holding the opinions I do is marked as a victim for 
vengeance the moment your candidates are elected, what chance have 
you of electing them ?" 

After a colloquy between Mr. Davis and Mr. Douglas, the 
latter proceeded : 

" I seek no war with any senator on either side of the chamber, 
and especially I seek none on political issues with Democratic sena- 
tors. Every word I have said has been in defence of myself against 
the imputation that I had changed my line of policy, which I utterly 
deny. I did understand, and I understand now, that when applica- 
tions are made to the present Administration for office, the question 
of a man's opinion on popular sovereignty is asked, and the applicant 
is proscribed if he agree with me in opinion. The country under- 
stands therefore that if a man representing this prescriptive policy 
is the next President, every man in the country who holds the 
opinions of the senator from Ohio and myself is to be proscribed 
from every office, high or low. Such is now the case. Is any gen- 
tleman prepared to take the Charleston nomination with the undei- 
standing that he is to proscribe two-thirds of the party, and then 
degrade himself so low as to seek the votes of the men whom he has 
marked as his victims ? If no tests are to be made, there can be 
harmony ; if these tests are to be made, one-third will not subdue 
two-thirds. I do not intend to surrender an opinion or to try and 
force one upon' any other senator or citizen. I arraign n > maa 
because of his opiniona.'' 
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INCIDENTS OF THE GSEA.T SPEECH. 

On Monday, the 23d of January, the resolution submitted 
on the 16th instant having been made the special order for 
that day, Mr. Douglas addressed the Senate in its support* 
It was known in Washington for some time previously that 
he would speak on that day, and this &ct drew to the Capitol 
an immense concourse of people. It would seem that the 
mantles of Clay and Webster had fallen upon the shoulders 
of Douglas, for it is well known that for years was it simply 
necessary to say "Douglas speaks to-day," in order to have 
the Senate chamber thronged by all the wit and beauty in 
the capital. On this occasion, although it was known that 
Mr. Douglas would not begin to speak till nearly two in the 
afternoon, yet as early as ten in the morning, numerous groups 
of people were seen wending their way to the Capitol. At 
eleven, the galleries were full, and the tide of silk and satin, 
cambric and crinoline, continued to gather in the avenues and 
lobbies. Crowds of ladies and gentlemen continued to pour 
in, till at noon every seat in the immense chamber was occu- 
pied, and all the standing-place jammed. The members of 
the House of Representatives came in almost in a body, and 
occupied the floor. The foreign diplomatic corps too, were 
present in full force. Never before had there been such a 
scene in the new chamber. 

Douglas was to speak — not for Illinois, not for the West, 
but for the pacification of the whole country, and the perpe« 
tuity of the Union. 

The reader will comprehend the character of this speech 
from the subjoined extracts: 
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INVASION OP STATES. 

The hr^r having arrived for the consideration of the special order, 
the Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution, snbmitt^ 
hj Mr. Doi^las on the 16th instant : 

^^Resohed^ That the Committee on the Judiciary be instrncted to report a bflf 
for the protection of each State and Territory of the Union against invasioc 
by the authorities or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for thi 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combinations m any State oe 
Territory with intent to invade, assail, or molest the g[oy ernment, inhabit 
ants, property, or institutions of any other State or Territor y of the Union.' 

"Kr. Douglas. — ^Mr. President, on the 25th of November last, the 
governor of Virginia addressed an oflficial communication to the 
President of the United States, in which he said: 

*' I have information from various quarters, upon which I rely, that a con- 
spiracy of formidable extent, in means and numbers, is formed in Ohio, Penn- 
83 Ivania, New York, and other States, to rescue John Brown and his associ- 
ates, prisoners at Charlestown, Virginia. The information is specific enough 
to be reliable 

*^ Places in Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been occupied as depoti 
and rendezvous by these desperadoes, unobstructed by guards or otherwise, 
to invade this State, and we are kept in continual apprehension of outraee 
from fire and rapine. I apprise you of these facts in order that you may take 
steps to preserve peace between the States." 

To this communication the President of the United States, on the 
28th of November, returned a reply, from which I read the follow- 
ing sentence: 

*^ I am at a loss to discover any provision in the Constitution or laws of the 
United States which would authorize me to *take steps* for this purpose.' 
[That is, to preserve the peace between the States.] 

This announcement produced a profound impression upon ii*,^ 
public mind, especially in the slaveholding States. It was generally 
received and regarded as an official and authoritative announcement 
that the Constitution of the United States confers no power upon 
the Federal Government to protect the several States of this Union 
against invasion from the other States. I shall not stop to inquire 
whether the President meant to declare that the existing laws confer , 
no authority upon him, or that the Constitution empowers Congress 
to enact no laws which would authorize the federal interposition to 
protect the States from invasion ; my object is to raise the inquiry, 
and to ask the judgment of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the question, whether it is not within the power of 
Congress, and the duty of Congress, under the Constitution, to en 
ftet flJl laws which are necessary and proper for the protection of 
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dennnciatlon and insult of the institutions of the Soath. look to 
yoar Philadelphia platform, where you assert the soverei^ power of 
Congress over the Territories for their government, and demand that 
it shall be exerted ag&inst those twin relics of barbarism — ^polygamy 
and slavery. 

I have said and repeat that th!s question of slavery is one of 
climate, of political economy, of self-interest, not a question of legis- 
lation. Wherever the cliiimte, the soil, the health of the country 
are such that it cannot be cultivated by white labor, you will have 
African labor, and compulsory labor at that. Wherever white labor 
can be employed cheapest and most protitiihly, there African labor 
will retire and white labor will take its place. 

You cannot force slavery by all the acts of Ooiijrress you may 
make on one inch of territory against the will of thu people, and 
you cannot, by any law you can make, keep it out from one inch of 
American territory where the people want it. You tried it in 
Illinois. By tlie Ordinance of 1787, slavery was prohibited, and yet 
our people, believing that slavery would be profitable to them, estab- 
lished hereditary servitude in the Territory by Territorial legislation, 
In defiance of your federal ordinance. We maintained slavery there 
just so long as Congress said we should not have it, and we abolished 
it at just the moment you recognized us as a State, with the right to 
do as we pleased. When wo established it, it was on the supposi- 
tion that it was for our interest to do so. 

My object is to establish firmly the doctrine that each State is to 
do it» own voting, establish its own institutions, make its own laws 
without interference, directly or indirectly, from any outside power. 
The gentleman says that is squatter sovereignty. Call it sqt itter 
sovereignty, call it popular sovereignty, caU it what you please it is 
the great principle of self-government on which this Union was 
formed, and by the preservation of which alone can it be maintaTned. 
It is the right of the people of every State to govern themselves, and 
make their own laws, and be protected from outside violence or i. iter- 
ference, directly or indirectly. Sir, I confess the object of the lej isla- 
tion 1 contemplate is to put down this outside interference ; it Is to 
repress this "irrepressible conflict;" it is to bring the government 
back to the true principles of the Constitution, and let each people in 
this Union rest secure in the enjoyment of domestic tranquillity with- 
out apprehension from neighboring States. I will not occupy 
further time. 

BKPLT TO SENATOE DAVIS. 

On the 26th of January, Mr. Douglas made the followiug 
remarks, in his reply to Gen. Jeff. Davis, senator from 
Bfissiflsippi. 



f 
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Mb. Douolas. — ^I think if the senator from Missisfippi liad care- 
fnlly road ray speech, he would have found no necessity for vin<]icat- 
ing the President of the United States from any criticiain that I had 
made upon his letter, or from any issue that I had made witli the 
President growing out of that letter. Certainly, in my speech, there 
is no criticisni upon the President, none upon his letter, no issue 
made with him ; on the contrary, an express disclaimer of any such 
issue. Iquoted the paragraph from the President's letter in reply 
to Gov. Wise, and I will quote it again : 

*' I am at a loss to discover any provision in the Constitution or 
laws of the United States which would authorize me to take steps for 
this purpose." [That is, preserving the peace between the States.] 

My impression, from reading the President's letter, was that he 
was inclined to the belief that the Constitution conferred no power 
upon the Federal Government to interfere. But still, it might be 
that such was not the President's meaning, and that he only wished 
to be undevstood as saying that existing laws conferred no authority 
upon him to interfere. Hence, in order to make do issue with the 
President upon that subject, I stated, T shall not stop to inquire whe- 
ther he meant to be understood as denying the power of Congress to 
confer authority, or denying that the authority was yet conferred. 
My simple object was to obtain suitable legislation to redress similar 
evils in the future ; that if the present laws were not suflScient — ^I 
believe there are none on the subject — Congress ought to enact suit- 
able laws to the extent that the Constitution authorized, to prevent 
these invasions. I quoted it for the purpose of showing tlie necessity 
of legislation by Congress. My argument was founded upon that 
supposed necessity. I proceeded to demonstrate that the Constitu- 
tion conferred the power on Congress to pass laws necessary and pro- 
per to protect the States, and I called upon Congress to exercise that 
power, I made no issue with the President. 

But the senator intimates that the legislation of which I spoke 
would lead to an act of usurpation that would endanger the rights of 
the States, and yet goes on to prove that the President of the United 
States does not differ with mo in regard to that constitutional power. 
If the President agrees with me on that point, I am glad of it. If he 
differs with me it would not change my opinions nor ray action, but 
I respectfully submit, when I only propose such legislation as the 
Constitution authorizes and requires, it is hardly fair to say that that 
means an attack upon the sovereignty of the States. 

The legislation that I propose on this point of combinations, was 
ibis : that it shall be lawful for the grand juries of the United States 
oonrts to indict all men who shall form conspiracies or combinations 
to invade a State or to disturb or molest citizens, property, or insti- 
tutions; and that it shall be proper for the petit jury in the United 
States courts, under the judge, to try and convict the conspirators, 
and to punish them by confinement in the penitentiaries or prisoni 
within the respective States where the conspiracies or coinbinationg 
are formed. That was the power that I proposed should 1;^ ^«^ 
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ferred by law on the federal courts. I never proposed to intrast to lh« 
President an army to go and seek out conspiracies, to seek out com- 
binations, and to punish them by military rule. My whole argameni 
was tliat the federal courts should have jurisdiction over these oon- 
epir<icies and combinations; tliat the conspirators should be indicted, 
and convicted according to law, and punished to the extent of tlieir 
power. But in case of an organized body of men, or a military force 
in tlie act of invading, I would confer authority to use military foroe 
to the extent necessary to prevent that — not the conspiracy. 

The senator says he has got that power now. The President ot 
the United States, I apprehend, thought not, for this reason : He said 
the only power he had got was the authority conferred by the two 
acts to which he alluded, to wit: to protect the United States against 
invasion from foreign powers and Indian tribes; and he stated that 
the invasion of one State from another State did not come within the 
specifications of the statute fbr protecting the United States against 
foreign powers and Indian tribes. If the senator tliinks that that 
power is there, when we get the legislation before us it will be pro- 
per to make amendments wiiich will reach each objection he may 
raise. The two propositions I maintained in my argument, ana 
tiiose provided for in my resolution, were these : first to protect eaoh 
State against invasion — the case of actual invasion being tiien in pro- 
cess of execution ; second, to make it criminal to form conspiracies 
atid combinations in any State or Territory, or any place witliin the 
United States, against the institutions, property or govei*ninent of 
an^ other State or Territory of tiiis Union. Tliose were the propo- 
sitions. 



REPLY TO SENATOB SEWABD. 

On the 29th of February, Mr. Seward made his great speech 
on the occasion of his presenting the Wyandott ConstitutioD 
of Kansas. It was a speech of much ability, and no doubt, 
wh^n he had concluded, Mr. Seward imagined that he had 
dealt a death-blow to the Democratic party. Mr. Douglaa 
immediately replied to Mr. Seward, taking up seriatim the 
points of his speech, and scattenng his sophbtiies to the 
winds. By general confession Mr. Douglas never ap 
peared to better advantage on the floor of the Senate thai in 
this triumphant extempore reply to Mr. Seward. In the Ian- 
guage of the correspondent of the " Cleveland Plaindealcr,*' 
" He decapitated the mighty Philistine with his own sword 



The beautiful structure which had cost Mr. Seward »:> much 
time, labor, and travel, was in one brief hour scattered in 
traginents at the feet of the Little Giant." 

The reader will find the reply of Mr. Douglas in a subse- 
qaent part of this work, from which we give brief extracts : 

BXTRA.OTS FROM EEPLT. 

Mb. Peesident : I trust I shall be pardoned for a few remarks upon 
so much of the senator's speech as consists in an assault on the De- 
mocratic party, and especially with regard to the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, of which I was the responsible author. It has become fashion- 
able now-a-days for each gentleman making a speech against the De- 
mocratic party to refer to the Kansas-Nebraska act as a cause of all 
the disturbances that have since ensued. They talk about the repeal 
of a sacred compact that had been undisturbed for more tiian a quar- 
ter of a century, as if those who complained of violated faith had 
been faithful to the provisions of the Missouri Compromise. Sir, 
wherein consisted the necessity for the repeal or abrogation of that 
act, except it was that the majority in the northern States refused 
to carry out the Missouri Compromise in good faith ? I stood willing 
to extend it to the Pacific Ocean, and abide by it forever, and the 
entire South, without one exception in this body, was willing thus 
to abide by it ; but the freesoil element of the northern States was 
so strong as to defeat that measure, and thus open the slavery ques- 
tion anew. The men who now complain of the abrogation of that 
act were the very men who denounced it, and denounced all of us 
who were willing to abide by it so long as it stood upon the statute- 
book. Sir, it was the defeat, in the House of Representatives, of the 
enactment of the bill to extend the Missouri Compromise to the 
Pacific Ocean, after it had passed the Senate on my own motion, that 
opened the controversy of 1850, which was terminated by the adop- 
tion of the measures of that year. 

We carried those Compromise measures over the head of the sena 
tor of New York and his present associates. We, in those measures 
established a great principle, rebuking his doctrine of intervention 
by the Congress of the United States to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. Both parties, in 1852, pledged themselves to abide by that 
principle and thus stood pledged not to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories by act of Congress. The Whig party affirmed that pledge, 
and so did the Democracy. In 1854 we only carried out, in the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act^ the same principle that had been affirmed in 
the Compromise measures of 1850. I repeat that their resistance to 
carrying out in good faith the settlement of 1820, their defeat of th« 
bill for extending it to the Pacific Ocean, was the sole cause of th« 
agitation of 1860, and gave rise to the necessity of eat&bU»3c^s^*^B^ 
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principle of non-intervention bj Congress with slavery in the Teiri 
tories 

But) sir, the whole argument of that senator goes far bejond the 
question of slavery, even in the Territories. His entire argument 
rests on the assumption that the negro and the white man were equal 
by Divine law, and hence that all laws and constitutions and govern- 
ments in violation of the principle of negro ermality are in violation 
of the law of God. That is the basis upon which his speech rests. 

He quotes the Declaration of Independence to show that tlie fathers 
of tlie Revolution understood that the negro was placed on an equality 
witli the white ninn, by quoting the clause, ^^ we hold these truths to 
be self-evident that, all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and tlie pursuit of happiness/' Sir, the doctrine of that 
senator and of his party is — an<l I have had to meet it for eight 
years — that the Declaration of Independence intended to recognizo 
the negro and the white man as equal under the Divine law, and 
hence that all the provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
which recognize slavery are in violation of the Divine law. In other 
words, it is an argument against the Constitution of the United 
States upon the ground that it is contrary to the law of God. The 
senator from New York has long held that doctrine. Tiie senator 
from New York has often proclaimed to the world that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was in violation of the Divine law, and 
that senator will not contradict the statement. I have an extract 
from one of his speeches now before me, in which that ])roposition is 
distinctly put forth. In a speech made in the State of Ohio, in 184d, 
he said : 

*' Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but of them all ; ot n<»t 
one nationality, but of all nations. It perverted and corrupted the moral sense 
of mankind deeply and universally, and this perversion became a universal 
habit. Habits of thought become fixed principles. No American State has 
yet delivered itself entirely f^om these habits. We, in New York, are guilty 
of slavery still by withholding the right of suffrage from the race we have 
emancipated. You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same* way by a system of black 
laws Btul more aristocratic and odious. It is written in the Constitutiou of the 
United States that five slaves shtdl count equal to three freemen as a basis of 
representation ; and it is written, also, IN VIOLATION OF DIVINE LAW, 
iha^ "Ve shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes refuge at our Aresides firon 
^ »%ieiitle8s pursuer.*' 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

THB STATE GOKYBNTIOKS. 

OODTentions of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin an4 
Michigan ; also of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New York — Claims of the North-west — Conclusion. 

CONVENTIONS IN THB NOBTHWEST. 

Thb northwestern States began to hold their State Conven- 
tions, and to elect delegates to the National Democratic Con- 
vention at Charleston, early in 1860 

Illinois was first in the field. She held her Convention at 
Springfield, on the 4th of January, 1860, and unanimously 
adopted, among others, the following resolutions : 

Betohedy That the Democracy of Illinois do reassert and aflarm 
the Cincinnati platform, in the words, spirit and meaning with which 
the same was adopted, understood and ratified by the people in 1856, 
and do reject and utterly repudiate all such new issues and tests aa 
the revival of the African slave-trade, or a congressional slave code 
for the Territories, or the doctrine that slavery is a federal institu- 
tion, deriving its validity in the several States and Territories in 
which it exists from the Constitution of the United States, instead 
of being a mere municipal institution, existing in such States and 
Territories " under the laws thereof." 

Reaohed^ That the Democratic party of the Union is pledged in 
faith and honor, by the Cincinnati Platform and its indorsement ot 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, to the following propositions : 

1. That all questions pertaining to African slavery in the Tern 
tories shall be forever banished from the halls of Congress. 

2. That the people of the Territories respectively shall be left per 
/ectly free to make such laws and regulations in respect to slavery 
And all other matters of local concern as they may determine for 
themselves, subject to no other limitations or restrictions than thos« 
Imposed by the Constitution of the United States 
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8. That all quostlons affecting the validitj or constitntionaiit j of 
any Territorial enaotmeDts shall be referred for final decision to the 
Sopreme Court of the United States, as the only tribunal providod 
by the Oonstitntion which is competent to determine them. 

Besohed, That we recognize the paramount judicial authority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as provided in the Consti- 
tution, and hold it to be the imperative duty of all good citizens to 
respect and obey the decisions of that tribunal, and to aid, by all 
liiwfnl means, in Obrrying them into faithful execution. 

Resolved^ That the Democracy of Illinois repel with just indigna- 
tion the injurious and unfounded imputation upon the integrity and 
impartiality of the Supreme Court, which is contained in tlie as- 
sumption on the part of the so-called Republicans, that, in the Dred 
Scott case, that august tribunal decided against the right of the peo- 
ple of the Territories to decide the slavery question for themselves, 
without giving them an opportunity of being heard bv counsel in 
defence of their rights of self-government, and when tnere was no 
Territorial law, enactment or fact before the court upon which that 
question could possibly arise. 

Besohed^ That whenever Congress or the legislature of any Stato 
or Territory shall make any enactment, or do any act which attempts 
to divest, impair or prejudice any right which the owner of slaves, 
or any other species of property, may have or claim in any Territoiy 
or elsewhere, by virtue of the Constitution or otherwise, and the 
party aggrieved shall bring his case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Democracy of Illinois, as in duty bound by their 
obligations of fidelity to the Constitution, will cheerfully and faith- 
fully respect and abide by the decision, and use all lawful means to 
aid in giving it full effect according to its true intent and meaning. 

Besolved^ That the Democracy of Illinois view with inexpressible 
horror and indignation the murderous and treasonable conspiracy of 
John Brown and his confederates to incite a servile insurrection in 
the slaveholding States, and heartily rejoice that the attempt was 
promptly suppressed, and the majesty of the law vindicated, by 
inflicting upon the conspirators, after a fair and impartial trial, 
that just punishment which the enormity of their crimes so richly 
merited. 

Besohed^ That the Harper's Ferry outrage was the natural conse- 

Suence and and logical result of the doctrines and teachings of the 
Republican party, as explained and enforced in their platforms, par- 
tisan presses, books and pamphlets, and in the speeches of their 
leaders, in and out of Congress, and for this reason an honest and 
law-abiding people should not be satisfied with the disavowal or dis- 
approval by the Republican leaders of John Brown's acte, unless they 
also repudiate the doctrines and teachings which produced those 
monstrous crimes, and denounce all persons who profess to sympa- 
thize with murderers and traitors, lamenting their fate and venerating 
their memory as martyrs who lost their lives in a pust and holy cause. 
Besohed, That the ddogates representing Illinois in the Oharleston 
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Oonyention be instructed to vote for and use all honorable means to 
secnre the readoption of the Cincinnati platform, without any addi- 
tions or subtractions. 

Beaohed^ That no honorable man can accept a seat as a delegate in 
the National Democratic Convention, or should be recognized as a 
member of the Democratic party, who will not abide the decisions 
of such convention and support its nominees. 

Jieaohedy That we affirm and repeat the principles set forth in the 
resolutions of the last State Convention of the Illinois Democracy, 
held in this city on the 21st day of April, 1858, and will not hesitate 
to apply those principles wherever a proper case may arise. 

Re9ohedy That the Democracy of the State of Illinois is unani- 
mously in favor of Stephen A. Douglas for the next Presidency, and 
that the delegates from this State are instructed to vote for him, and 
make every honorable effort to procure his nomination. 



THE NOBTHWEST FOB DOUGLAS. 

The convention than elected their 22 delegates ; and tney 
were all instructed to support Mr. Douglas for the nomination 
at Charleston. 

Indiana held her convention at Indianapolis on the 11th of 
January, and passed resolutions nearly similar to the above 
and quite as strong in favor of Mr. Douglas. The 26 dele^ 
gates to Charleston, from Indiana, were instructed by this 
convention to cast the vote of the State of Indiana as a imit 
for Mr. Douglas. 

Ohio, had held her State Convention a few days before, and 
it had been equally unanimous in favor of Mr. Douglas. 
Ohio is entitled to 46 delegates to Charleston, all of whom 
were instructed by the State Convention to cast the vote of 
Ohio as a unit for Mr Douglas. 

Minnesota, entitled to 8 delegates, instructed them to go 
as a unit for Mr. Douglas. 

Iowa held her State Convention at Fort Des Moines, on the 

22d of February. It was the largest convention ever held 

in the State. There were 518 delegates present, from all parts 

of the State. The resolutions were adopted unanimously 

among them were the following : 
14 
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8. BeiohecL, That we recognize in the Hon. Stephen A. DoQglastli^ 
man for the times, able in council, ripe in experience, honest and fina 
in purpose, and devotedly attached to the institutions of the coiuitrj, 
whose nomination as the Democratic standard-bearer for the Presi- 
dent would confer honor alike on the party and the country, and is 
a consummation devoutly to bo wished ; and that the delegates elected 
by this convention be and are hereby instructed to cast the vote of 
the State of Iowa in the Charleston Convention as a unit for Stephen 
A. Douglas so long as he is a candidate before that body, and to 
use every other honorable means to secure his nouiiAation for the 
Presidency. 

Another resolution cordially re-affirmed tL<j principles of 
the platform of the National Democratic Convention at Cin- 
cinnati in 1856. 

Wisconsin held her State Convention on the same day. 
The following resolutions were adopted by a vote of 166 ayea 
to 22 nays : 

JResohed, That the Democratic party of Wisconsin will cordially 
bupport the nominee of the Charleston convention. 

Resolved^ That Stephen A. Douglas is the choice of the Democracy 
of Wisconsin for President of the United States — his eminent publio 
services rendered the government and the country — his signal 
triumphs in the Senate and before tlie people — his admitted ability — 
his sound and just views of public policy — his devotion to the Consti- 
tution and the Union — render his name a tower of strength, and gives 
assurance to the conviction that, if nominated at Charleston, he will 
most certainly receive the electoral vote of Wisconsin. Therefore, 

Hesolved, That the entire delegation be instructed to vote for 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

Michigan also held her State Convention on the same day. 
The convention was very full, every county in the Stato 
being represented. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a long series. 
They emphatically indorse the Cincinnati platform; recog- 
nize the paramount judical authority in the Supreme Court of 
the United States ; express a fraternal regard for the citizens 
of every State, and denounce the invasion of Virginia as dan- 
gerous to the safety and prosperity of the country ; appeal to 
their brethren in other States to bury local prejudices, and 
join Michigan in advocating the claims of the favorite of tke 
North-west ; present Douglas as their unanimous choicei and 
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their dekgaitea to tlie CWiiftiMi <A«v«iflkni t« a|4u« so honor- 
able efforu U^ weiaor^ lua iK^uuiaft^MDL 

In tlie aggregate, tbeiK; Mrreti fk^ateM liare one hundred and 
thirtj'two d<5legatea at Charletttafi, and give nxty-^ votes 
forPreddent. Tbey ea«t orer WO^OOO Democratic votes, 
a number equal to all the Deiaocr^ita in the fifteen Southern 
States. The J g^ve one-third of tlie Democratic vote of the 
Union, and contain more tliari one-quarter of the population 
of the United St^atea. B/ the cemtus ot the year iStJ^V 
they were entitled to ov«r ninety members of Ck)ngres8, 



THE CLAIHS OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

While all the sections of the Union had each bad th«i 
Presidents — ^indeed while every leading State in the East and 
South had had one or more of her sons honored with that 
high office — the great North-west, with its millions of people, 
had never had the Chief Magistrate taken from her limits. 
The c^sQ of Qeneral Harrison can scarcely be quoted to dis* 
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prove this remark, as he held the office but one month, wheD 
it reverted, by his death, to Virginia. 

For the first time in their history, the unfaltering Demo- 
cracy of the seven north-western States, hitherto always 
divided in their choice, were united for Douglas, and, if 
nominated at Charleston, it was .the belief of nearly all the 
intelligent men in that section he would carry every State 
west of the Ohio River. They offered, as their favorite, con- 
fessedly the foremost statesman of the nation — one, the un- 
varnished record of whose achievements put him on a tower- 
ing pedestal and furnished a crushing answer to all the 
calumnies of his enemies. They offered a man whose private 
escutcheon slander had never befouled with its breath, and 
whose career had been characterized by a greater height of 
moral grandeur than had ever been reached by anv statesman 
of his day. 
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The adyOurned meeting of the* Democbatio Conven 
noN to Baltimore, on tlie 18th day of June, is a matter 
of history. Mr. Douglas was nominated on the Second 
Ballot, he having received 180^ votes out of 194i cast, 
when Mr. Church, of New York, offered the following : 

JBs8olt§dy That Stephen A. Douglas haying received two-thirds of all the rotes cast in 

the National Democratic Convention, is, according to the rules of this Oonvention and the 

usages of the Democratic party, declared nominated for the office of President of th« 

United States. 
• 

Messrs. Hoge, of Virginia, and Clark, of Missouri, then simultaneously 
seconded the resolution of Mr. Church declaring Judge Douglas nominated, 
according to the usages of the Democratic party and the rules of the Con- 
vention, by a two-thirds vote. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

A scene of excitement then ensued that evinced the violence of the 
feeling so long pent up. The cheers were deafening, every person in the 
theatre rising, waving hats, handkerchiefs, and evincing the utmost enthu- 
siasm. The scene could not be exceeded in excitement. From the upper 
tier, banners long kept in reserve were unfurled and waved before the 
audience. On the stage appeared banners, one of which was borne by the 
delegation from Pennsylvania, bearing the motto, " Pennsylvania good for 
forty thousand majority for Douglas.*' Cheers for the " Little Giant," were 
responded to until all was in a perfect roar, inside the building and outside. 

The Convention again rose en masse^ and the scene of excitement was 
renewed, cheer after cheer being sent forth for the nominee. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, then made a speech, thanking the Conven- 
tion for the high honor conferred on his State in selecting for the candi- 
date for the Presidency her favorite son. Alluding to the seceders, he said 
that if the Democratic party should be defeated and perpetually ruined, 
they, the seceders, must bear the responsibility, not Douglas or his friends. 
In this connection he produced a letter from Mr. Douglas, dated Wash- 
ington, the 20th inst., authorizing and requesting his friends to withdraw 
his name if, in their judgment, harmony could be restored in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. Mr. Richardson then said that the course of the secedws^Vw^ 
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placed it out of the power of the friends of Mr. Douglas to make any 
of the letter. He c >ucluded by saying that when the Government fails to 
accomplish the object for which it was formed, let it go down. 
The following is the letter of Mr. Douglas : 

Washingtoh, June 90 — 11, p.m. 

Mt Dbas Sis: I learn there is imminent danger that the Democratic party will b« de- 
moralized, if not destroyed, by the breaking up of the Convention. Such a resnlt would 
Inevitably expose the country to the perils of sectional strife between the Northern and 
Southern partisans of Congressional intervention upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. I firmly and conscientiously l>elieve that there Is no safety for the country, nn hopo 
for the preservation o f the Union, except by a faithful and rigid adherence to the doctrine 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the Territories. Intervention means di»> 
union. There Is no difference in principle between Nortticrn and Southern intervention. 
The one intervenes for slavery, and the other against slavery ; but each appeals tw the 
passions and prtijudices of his own section against the peace of the whole conntry and the 
right of self-government by the people of the Territories. Hence the docrine of non-inter* 
vention must be maintained at all hazards. But while I can never sacrifice the principle, 
even to obtain the Presidency, I will cheerfully and Joyfully sacrifice myself to maintain 
the principle. 

If, therefore, you and my other friends who have stood by me with such heroic firmneai 
at Charleston and Baltbnore sliull be of the opinion that the principle can be preserved, 
and the unity and ascendency of the Democratic party maintained, and the country saved 
from the perils of Northern Abolitionism and Southern disunion by withdrawing my name 
and uniting with some other nou intervention Union-loving Democrat, I beseech you to 
pursue that course. Do not untlcrxtanil me as wishing to dictate to my friends ; I have 
implicit confidence in your and their patriotism. Judgment, and discretion. Whatever 
you may do in the premises will meet my hearty approval But I conjure you tu act with 
a single eye to the safety and welfare of the country, and without the slightest regard to 
my individual interest or aggrandizement. My interest will be best promoted, and my 
ambition gratified, and motives vindicated, by that course, on the part of my friends, 
which will be most effectual in saving the country from being ruled or ruined by a sectional 
party. The action of the Charleston Convention, by sustaining me by so large a m^oriiy 
on the platform, and de:jignating me as the first choice of the party for the Presidency, la 
all the personal triumph I desire. This letter is prompted by the same motives which 
induced my dispatch four years ago, withdrawing my name from the Cincinnati Couventton. 
With this knowledge of my opinions and wishes, you and your other friends nmst act upon 
your own convictions of duty. 

Very truly, your friend, 

S. A. DOUOLi& 
To HoH. Wm. a. Richardson, Baltioore, Md. 

THE PLATFORM ADOPTKI). 

In addition to and in explanation of the Cincinnati platform, the majority 
of our late National Convention, during its ses.'^iona at Charleston and Balti- 
more, ad iptcd the folIovMi^ rej^olutious ; 
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ilMolvedy That we, the Democracy of the Union, in Convention assembled, do hereby 
declare our aflSrmation of the res\>Iutions unanimously adopted and declared as a platform 
of principles by the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, In the year 1856, believing that 
Democratic principles are unchangeable in their natute when applied to the samesubjeet- 
matters. 

Metolvedf That it is the duty of the United States to afford ample and complete protec- 
tion to all Its citizens, whether at home or abroad, and whether native or foreign born. 

Ji€8oh}edf That one of the necessities of the age in a military, commercial and postal 
point of view, is speedy communication between the Atlantic and Pacific States, and the 
Democratic party pledge such Constitutional power of the Oovernment as will insure tlM 
construction of a Railroad to the Pacific coast, at the earliest practicable period. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party are in favor of the acquisition of Cuba on such 
terms as shall be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain. 

Resolved^ That the enactments of State Legislatures to defeat the faithful execution of 
the Fugitive Slave law, are hostile In character and subversive to the Constitution, and 
revolutionary in their effects. 

Re9oh)ed, That it Is in accordance with the Cincinnati platform, that during the exis- 
tence of Territorial G-overnments, the measure ofrestriction, whatever it maybe, imposed 
by the Federal Constitution on the power of the Territorial Legislature over the subject 
of the domestic relations, as the same has been or shall hereafter be finally determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, should be respected by all good citisens, and en- 
forced with promptness and fidelity by every branch of the General Government. 

On this platform, word for word, as printed above, the majority of our 
late National Convention nominated the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas for 
president of the United States. 

ilR. DOUGLAS^ LETTER OV ACCEPTANCE. 

WASHiHGTOir, Frida/y^ Jwm 29, 1860. 

Gentlemen : In accordance with the verbal assurance which I gave you 
when you placed in my hands the authentic evidence of my nomination for 
the Presidency by the National Convention of the Democratic party, I now 
send you my formal acceptance. Upon a careful examination of the plat- 
form of principles adopted at Charleston and reaffirmed at Baltimore, with 
an additional resolution which is in perfect harmony with the others, I find 
it to be a faithful embodiment of the time-honored principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, as the same were, proclaimed and understood by all parties in 
the fj-esidential contests of 1848, 1852, and 1856. 

Upon looking into the proceedings of the Convention also, I find that 
the nomination was made with great unanimity, in the presence and with 
the concurrence of more than two-thirds of the whole number of dele- 
gates, and in accordance with the long-established usages of the party. 
My inflexible purpose not to be a candidate, nor accept the nomination un- 
der any contingency, except aa the regular nominee of the National Demo- 
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cratic pvrty, and in that case cnly upon the condition that the uflages, •! 
well as the principles of the party, should be strictly adhered to, had been 
proclaimed for a long time and become well known to the country. These 
condit^Qns having all been complied with by the free and voluntary action 
of the Democratic masses and their faithful representatives, without any 
ageucy, interference, or procurement, on my part, I feel bound in honor 
and duty to accept the nomination. In taking this step, I am not unmind- 
ful of the responsifa ilities it imposes, but with firm reliance upon Divine 
Providence, I have the faich that the people will comprehend the true na 
ture of the issues involved, and eventually maintain the right. 

The peace' of the country and the perpetuity of the Union have been 
put in Jeopardy by attempts to interfere with and to control the domestic 
affairs of the people in the Territories, through the agency of the Federal 
Government. If the power and the duty of Federal interference is to be 
conceded, two hostile sectional parties must be the inevitable result — ^the 
one inflaming the passions and ambitions of the North, the other of the 
South, and each struggling to use the Federal power and authority for the 
aggrandizement of its own section, at the expense of the equal rights of 
the other, and in derogation of those fundamental principles of self-gov- 
ernment which were firmly established in this country by the American Re- 
vel uilon, as the basis of our entire republican system. 

During the memorable period of our political history, when the advo- 
cates of Federal intervention upon the subject of slavery in the Territories 
had well-nigh *^ precipitated the country into revolution," the northern 
interventionists demanding the Wilmot Proviso for the prohibition of 
slavery, and the southern interventionists, then -few in number, and with- 
out a single Representative in either House of Congress, insisting upou 
Congressional legislation for the protection of slavery in opposition to the 
wishes of the people in either case, it will be remembered that it required 
all the wisdom, power and influence of a Clay and a Webster and a Cass, 
supported by the conservative and patriotic men of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties of that day, to devise and carry out a line of policy which 
would restore peace to the country and stability to the Union. The essen- 
tial living principle of that policy, as applied in the legislation of 1850, 
was, and now is, non-intervention by Congren with slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The fair application of this just and equitable principle restored 
harmony and fraternity to a distracted country. If we now depart from 
that wise and just policy which produced these happy results, and permit 
the country to be a^ain distracted ; if precipitated into revolution by 4 
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If ctionvil contest between Pro-Slavery and Anti-Slavery interyentionista, 
where shall we look for another Clay, another Webster, or another Casa 
to pilot the ship of state over the breakers into a haven of peace and 
safety. 

The Federal Union most be preserved. The Constitution must be main- 
tained inviolate in all its parts. Every right guaranteed by the Gonstitu* 
tion must be protected by law in all cases where legislation is necessary to 
its engagement. The judicial authority as provided in the Constitution 
must be sustained, and its decisions implicitly obeyed and faithfully exe- 
cuted. The laws must be administered and the constituted authorities 
upheld, and all unlawful resistance to these things must be put down with 
firmness, impartiality and fidelity if we expect to enjoy and transmit 
unimpaired to our posterity, that blessed inheritance which we have 
received in trust from the patriots and sages of the Revolution. 

With sincere thanks for the kind and agreeable manner in which yoa 
have made known to me the action of the Convention, 

I have the honor to be, 
Tour friend and fellow citizen, 

S. A. DOUGLAS. 

9ml Ifm. H. Ludlow, of New York ; R. P. Dtek, of North OaroUna ; P. 0. Wkkllff. •! 
• Maafti aad othen of OomdtlM. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The result of the Presidential Campaign of 1860 — in 
which Mr. Douglas actively participated, although well 
aware that the division in the Democratic party rendered his 
own election an impossibility — is well known. Mr. Douglas 
received only the electoral vote of Missouri, and three 
sevenths of the vote of New Jersey, though he received a 
popular vote of 1,365,979 ; while John C. Breckenridge, with 
a popular vote of but 847,953, secured the electoral vote of 
all the remaining Southern States — eleven in number — 
except Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, which voted for 
John Bell. 

Upon the outbreak of the great rebellion, Mr. Douglas, 
like a true patriot, took his stand in behalf of the Govern- 
ment. His last public speech, indeed, was a noble declara- 
tion in favor of the Union, at any and all hazards. 

Returning from Washington with his wife to Chicago, on 
the first day of May, 1861 — going home, though he knew it 
not, to die — he was met at the depot by an immense assem- 
blage of citizens of all parties, who insisted on escorting him 
in procession to the great Wigwam, which was already 
packed with ten thousand persons. 

HIS LAST WORDS FOR THE UNION 

Room having been made for the admission of Mr. Douglas, 
he was addressed by Thomas B. Bryan, in behalf of Chicago 
Mr. Douglas replied : 

Mr. Chairman : — I thank you for the kind terms in which you have oeen 
pleased to welcome me. I thank the Committee and citizens of Chicago for 
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ihia grand and imposing reception. I beg you to believe tbat I will not do 
you. nor myself thv injustice to believe this magnificent ovation is personal 
homage to myself. I rejoice to know that it expresses your devotion to the 
Constitution, the Union, and the flag of our country. (Cheers.) 

I will not conceal gratification at the uncontrovertible test this vast audi 
«nce presents — that what political differences or party questions may have 
divided us, yet you all had a cDnviction that when the country should be in 
danger, my loyalty could be relied on. That th« present danger is imminent, 
no man can conceal. If war must come — if the bayonet must be used to 
maintain the Constitution — I can say before God my conscience is clean. 
I have struggled long for a peaceful solution of the diflBculty. I have not 
only tendered those States what was theirs of right, but I have gone to the 
very extreme of magnanimity. 

The return we receive is war, armies marched upon our capital, obstruc- 
tions and dangers to our navigation, letters of marque to invite pirates to 
prey upon our commerce, ^ concerted movement to blot out the United States 
of America from the map of the globe. The question is. Are we to maintain 
the country of our fathers, or allow it to be stricken down by those who, 
when they can no longer govern, threaten to destroy? 

What cause, what excuse do disunionists give us for breaking up the best 
Government on which the sun of heaven ever shed its rays? They are 
dissatisfied with the result of a Presidential election. Did they never get 
beaten before ? Are we to resort to the sword when we get defeated at the 
ballot-box? I understand it that the voice of the people expressed in the 
mode appointed by the Constitution must command the obedience of every 
citizen. They assume, on the election of a particular candidate, that their 
rights are not safe in the Union. What evidence do they present of this? 
I defy any man to show any act on which it is based. What act has been 
omitted to be done? I appeal to these assembled thousands that so far as 
the constitutional rights of the Southern States, I will say the constitutional 
rights of slaveholders, are concerned, nothing has been done, and nothing 
omitted, of which they can complain. 

There has never been a time from the day that Washington was inaugu- 
rated first President of these United States, when the rights of the Southern 
States stood firmer under the laws of the land than they do now ; there never 
was a time when they had not as good a cause for disunion as they have to- 
day. What good cause have they now that has not existed under eyery 
Administration ? 

If they say the Territorial question — now, for the first time, there is no 
act of Congress prohibiting slavery anywhere. If it be the non-enforcement 
of the laws, the only complaints that I have heard have been of the top 
vigorous and faithful fulfilment of the Fugitiye Slaye Law. Then what 
reason haye they ? 
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The «laverj qaestion is a mere excuse. The election of Lincoln is a mere 
pretext. The present secession movement is the result of an enonnoas oon* 
spiraoy formed more than a year since, formed by leaders in the Southern 
Confederacy more than twelve months ago. 

They use the Slavery question as a means to aid the accomplishment of 
their ends. They desired the election of a Northern candidate, by a sectional 
Tote, in order to show that the two sections cannot live together. When the 
history of the two years from the Lecompton charter down to the Presiden* 
tial election shall be written, it will be shown that the scheme was deliber- 
ately made to break up this Union. 

They desired a Northern Republican to be elected by a purely Northern 
rote, and then assign this fact as a reason why the sections may not longer 
lire together. If the disunion candidate in the late Presidential contest 
had carried the united South, their scheme was, the Northern candidate sno- 
cessful, to seize the Capitol last spring, and by a united South and divided 
North hold it. That soheme was defeated in the defeat of the disunion candi- 
date in several of the Southern States. 

But this is no time for a detail of causes. The conspiracy is now known. 
Armies have been raised, war is levied to accomplish it There are only two 
sides to the question. Every man must be for the United States or against 
it. There can be no neutrals in this war,* only patrioU — or traitor*. 

Thank God, Illinois is not divided on this question. (Cheers.) I know 
they expected to present a united South against a divided North. They 
hoped, in the Northern States, party questions would bring civil war between 
Democrats and Republicans, when the South would step in with her cohorts, 
aid one party to conquer the other, and then make easy prey of the victors. 
Their scheme was carnage and civil war in the North. 

There is but one way to defeat this. In Illinois it is being so defeated by 
dosing up the ranks. War will thus be prevented on our own soil. While 
there was a hope of peace I was ready for any reasonable sacrifice or com- 
promise to maintain it But when the question comes of war in the cotton- 
fields of the South or the corn-fields of Illinois, I say the farther off the 
better. 

We cannot close our eyes to the sad and solemn fact that war does exist 
The Government must be maintained, its enemies overthrown, and the more 
stupendous our preparations the less the bloodshed, and the shorter the 
struggle. But we must remember certain restraints on our action even in 
time of war. We are a Christian people, and the war must be prosecuted in 
a manner recognized by Christian nations. 

We must not invade Constitutional rights. The innocent must not suffer, 
nor women and children be the victims. Savages must not be let loose. But 
while I sanction no war on the rights of others, I will implore my country 
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men not to lay down their arms until our own rights are recognized 
(Cheers.) 

The Constitution and its guarantees are our birthright, and I am ready to 
enforce that inalienable right to the last extent. We cannot recognize seces- 
sion. Recognize it once, and you have not only disso],ved government, but 
you have destroyed social order, upturned the foundations of society. You 
have inaugurated anarchy in its worst form, and will shortly experience all 
the horrors of the French Revolution. 

Then we have a solemn duty — to maintain the Government. The greater 
our unanimity the speedier the day of peace. We have prejudices to overcome 
from the few short months since of a fierce party contest. Yet these must be 
allayed. Let us lay aside all criminations and recriminations as to the origin 
of these difiSculties. When we shall have again a country with the Unitei 
States flag floating over it, and respected on every inch of American soil, it 
will then be time enough to ask who and what brought all this upon us. 

I have said more than I intended to say. (Cries of " Go on.") It is a sad 
task to discuss questions so fearful as civil War; but sad as it is, bloody and 
disastrous as I expect it will be, I express it as my conviction before God, 
that it is the duty of every American citizen to rally round the fla^ of his 
country. 

I thank you again for this magnificent demonstration. By it you show 
you have laid aside party strife. Illinois has a proud position — united, firm, 
determined never to permit the Government to be destroyed. (Prolonged 
cheering.) 

Not long afterward he was attacked with an acate disease, 
of which he expired at tea minutes past nine o'clock in the 
morning of the fourth of June, 1861, shortly after the com- 
pletion of the forty-eighth year of his age. 

The career of Mr. Douglas as a statesman, will ever form 
a brilliant and familiar portion of our country's history. As 
a public man, he was prompt, enterprising and persistent. 
At the very outset of his legislative career, he identified his 
name with two of the most popular and useful public works 
in Illinois, by proposing as a member of his legislature; a 
series of resolutions recommending their early construction. 
The one, the Illinois and Michigan Canal, which opens up a 
communication with the waters flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and those flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
The other, the Illinois Central Bailroad, which furnUh&% ^ask. 
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overland connection between the upper Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan, and the main Mississippi at Cairo. And after- 
wards he materially contributed to the completion of the 
latter improvement, bj his influence as a Senator of the 
United States, in procuring the grant of land made by 
Congress for that purpose. This was a proud triumph of 
persevering statesmanship, and will long endure as a worthy 
monument to his fame. Its priceless benefits are to-day 
hailed by all Illinoisans as marking a new and joyous era in 
the history of their beloved State. 

As a debater, Mr. Douglas was great, truly great, in the 
dexterous use of passing facts and familiar circumstances. 
In this he was probably greater than any of his illustrious 
contemporaries. This was the type of his mind — it was his 
forte. Less eloquent than Clay, less logical than Webster, 
less versatile than Benton, he was the superior of them all in 
the readiness of his intellect and the distinctness and clear- 
ness of his statements as a public speaker. He was always 
unostentatious, copious, clear, and forcible. As an extempore 
speaker, his capabilities were transcendant and amazing, and 
unquestionably placed him in the first rank of debaters of 
any age and country. 

As an orator, his manner was peculiar to himself. Although 
possessing but little of the qualities of the rhetorician, and 
still less of the art of the theatrical declaimer, yet his action 
was far from ungraceful, while his voice was singularly full 
and sonorous. What he lacked as a rhetorical declaimer, he 
more than made up by the earnestness and vehemence of his 
delivery. Like Demosthenes, whose style he appears to 
have cultivated, he was always in earnest, ever on fire. His 
power over his hearers was often demonstrated by his success 
in swaying Senates and controlling the violence of the 
populace. 

In his social characteristics he was remarkable for the 
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singular magnetism of his personal presence, the talismanic 
touch of his kindly hand, the gentle amenities of his domestic 
life, and the ineradicable clasp of his friendships. These are 
the pearls beneath the rough shells of his political life. 

Many will recall the gentle tone and cordial greeting with 
which he used to woo and win, and hold the young partisans 
of his faith, and the warm promoters of his success. Ever 
ready with his counsel, his means, and his energies, he led 
them as much by the persuasiveness of his heart, as the 
logic of his head. The same gentle demeanor which fondled 
his children and taught them a beauty of manners beyond all 
praise, the same pure respect and tenderness with which he 
treated his noble wife and companion, silvered the cords of 
attachment which bound his friends to him, and made his 
home at Washington and his sojourns elsewhere, recollec- 
tions as sweet as memory can embalm. 

His devotion to the Union was strong even in death. 
Could there be a more solemn, a more touching, a more 
affecting scene, than when the angel of death was flapping 
his broad wing over the emaciated frame of this intellectual 
giant, when the grave was opening to receive him, and 
when, in a moment of apparent consciousness, his lovely and 
loving and devoted wife asked the dying statesman if he had 
any message to send to his two sons ? When not hearing, 
or not understanding the question, she knelt over him and 
whispered it once more in that ear so soon to be as deaf to 
sound as the clod that covers him. Rallying for a moment, 
his eye flashing, his whole frame dilating, " Tell them," said 

he. " TO OBEY THE LAWS AND SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION Of 

THE XJnii'ed States.'' 

His last utterance was the fit climax of a life devoted to 
the study of this Government, and of a patriotism which 
never swerved from its love for the Union. It was worth 
whole battalions of armed men. A word from him made 
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calm from tempest, and resolved doubt into datj. Hto 
thought swayed the tides of public opinion as vassals to his 
will. After his. hot contests in the Senate during the first 
session of the last Congress (1860-61), after his heroic 
campaign in the South, closing at Norfolk in his courageous 
reply to the disunionists ; after his struggles for the last few 
months, when he strung his energies to the utmost in plead- 
ing for peace and conciliation ; after all had failed, and 
anarchy stalked with haughty head through the land, and 
even jeopardized the metropolis of the nation, it was the 
consummate glory of his life to have given his last and most 
emphatic utterance for the maintainance of the Government, 
even though its administration was given to his old political 
antagonist, and although he knew that such expression 
imperilled the lives of a hundred thousand of his friends. 

May his countrymen ever remember his dying counsels, 
and so well maintain the Constitution which he loved, that by 
the re-union of the divided members of our Republic, they 
who drew from his noble life so many political blessings, may 
receive a great benefit even from his lamented and untimely 
death. But be the issue what it may, his fame is forever 
printed in the hearts of the American people. From the 
Green Mountains of his native State to the white tops of the 
Pacific Sierras, while the heavens bend above our land to 
bless it, the rivers roll and the mountains stand to unite it, 
or the ceaseless interchange of traffic and thought goes on by 
Bea and rail — by telegraph or post — the people of America, 
from whose midst as a poor boy, by his own self-reliance he 
sprung, will preserve in the pantheon of their hearts, to an 
immortal memory, the name of — 

Stephen Arnold Dougla& 
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ON THE MKASUEES OF AT^JHSTMEI^T. 
Delivered in the City Hall^ Chicago^ HUnois, Oct, 23, 1850. 

The agitation on the subject of slavery now raging through the 
breadth of the land presents a most extraordinary spectacle. Congress, 
after a protracted session of nearly ten months, succeeded in passing 
a system of measures, which are believed to be just to all parts of the 
Republic, and ought to be satisfactory to the people. The South has 
not triumphed over the North, nor has the North achieved a victory 
over the South. Neither party has made any humiliating concessions 
to the other. Each has preserved its honor, while neither has sur- 
rendered an important right, or sacrificed any substantial interest. 
The measures composing .the scheme of adjustment are believed to 
be in harmony with the principles of justice and the Constitution. 

And yet we find that the agitation is re-opened in the two extremes 
of the Union with renewed vigor and increased violence. In some 
of the southern States, special sessions of the legislatures are being 
called for the purpose of organizing systematic and efficient measures 
of resistance to the execution of the laws of the land, and for the 
adoption of disunion as the remedy. In the northern States, munici- 
pal corporations, and other organized bodies of men, are nullifying 
the acts of Congress, and raising the standard of rebellion against 
the authority of the Federal Government. 

At the South, the measures of adjustment are denounced as a dis- 
graceful surrender of southern rights to northern abolitionism. 

At the North, the same measures lire denounced with equal violence 
as a total abandonment of the rights of freemen to conciliate the slave 
power. 

The southern disunionists repudiate the authority of the highest 
judicial tribunal on earth, upon the ground that it is a pliant and 
corrupt instrument in the hands of nortiiern fanaticism. 

The northern nullifiers refuse to submit the points at issue to the 
tame exalted tribunal, upon the ground that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is a corrupt and supple instrument in the hands of 
the southern slavocracy. 

For these contradictory reasons the people in both secti^ons oi the 
15 
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Union are called upon to resist the laws of the land, and the anthoiitf 
of the Federal Government, by violence, even nnto death and disunion. 

Strange and contradictory positions I 

Both cannot be true, and I trust in God neither may prove to be. 
We have fallen on evil times, when passion, and prejudice, and ambi- 
tion, can so blind the judgments and deaden the consciences ct tnen^ 
that the truth cannot be seen and felt. The people of the North, or 
the South, or both, are acting under a fatal delusion. Sliould we not 
pause, and reflect, and consider, whether we, as well as they, have 
not been egregiously deceived upon this subject? It is my purpose 
this evening to give a candid and impartial exposition of these mea- 
sures, to the end that the truth may be known. It does not become 
a free people to rush madly and blindly into violence, and bloodshed, 
and death, and disunion, without first satisfying our consciences upon 
whose souls the guilty consequences must rest. 

The measures, known as the adjustment or compromise scheme, 
are six in number : 

J. The admission of California, with her free constitution. 

2. The creatiou of a Territorial government for Utah, leaving the 
people to regulate their own domestic institutions. 

8. Tlie creation of a Territorial government for New Mexico, with 
like provisions. 

4. The adjustment of the disputed boundary with Texas. 

6. The abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

6. The Fugitive Slave Bill. 

The first three of these measures — California, Utah, and New 
Mexico^I prepared with my own hands, and reported from the 
Committee on Territories, as its chairman, in the precise shape iu 
which they now stand on the statute-book, with one or two unimportant 
amendments, for which I also voted. I, therefore, hold myself res- 
ponsible to you, as my constituents, for those measures as they passed. 
If there is anything wrong in them, hold me accountable; if there is 
anything of merit, give the credit to those who passed the bills. 
These measures are predicated on the great fundamental principle that 
every people ought to possess the right of forming and regulating 
their own internal concerns and domestic institutions in their own 
way. It was supposed that those of our fellow-citizens who emi- 
grated to the shores of the Pacific and to our other territories, were 
as capable of self-government as their neighbors and kindred whom 
they left behind them ; and there was no reason for b-dlieving that 
they have lost any of tlieir intelligence or patriotism by the wayside, 
while crossing the Isthnms or the Plains. It was also believed, that 
after their arrival in the country, when they had become familiar 
with its topography, climate, productions, and resources, and had con- 
nected their destiny with it, they were fully as competent to judge for 
themselves what kind of laws and institutions were best adapted to 
their condition and interests, as we were who never saw the country, 
tnd l^new v. y little about it To question their competency to ^a 
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thii^ was to deny their capacity for self- government. If they l:iv6 
the requisite intelligence and honesty to be intrusted with the enact- 
ment of laws for the government of white men, I know of no rea3(?D 
why tley should not be deemed competent to legislate for the negro. 
If they are suffioiintly enlightened to make laws for the protection 
of life, liberty, and property — of morals and education — to determine 
the relation of husband and wife — of parent and child — I am not 
aware that it requires any higher degree of civilization to regulate 
the affairs of master and servant. Tliese things are all confided by 
the Constitution of each State to decide for itself, and I know of no 
reason why the same principle should not be extended to the Terri- 
tories. My votes and acts have been in accordance with these views 
in all cases, except the instances in which I voted under your 
instructions. Those were your votes, and not mine. I entered my 
protest against them at the time — ^before and after they were recorded 
— and shall never hold myself responsible for them. I believed then, 
and believe now, that it was better for the cause of freedom, of 
humanity, and of republicanism, to leave the people interested to 
settle all these questions for themselves. They have intellect and 
consciences as well as we, and have more interest in doing that 
which is best for themselves and their posterity, than we have as 
their self-constituted and officious guardians. I deem it fortunate for 
the peace and harmony of the country that Congress, taking the 
same view of the subject, rejected the Proviso, and passed the bills 
in the shape in which I originally reported them. So far as slavery 
is concerned, I am sure that any man who will take the pains to 
examine the history of the question, will come to the conclusion that 
this is the true policy, as well as the sound republican doctrine. Mr. 
Douglas here went into a historical view of the subject, to show 
that slavery had never been excluded in fact from one inch of tho 
American continent by act of Congress. When the federal Consti- 
tution was formed in '87, twelve of the thirteen States, then compos- 
ing the Confederation, held slaves, and sustained the institution of 
slavery by their laws. Since that period slavery had been abol- 
ished in six of these twelve original slave States. How was this 
effected? Not by an act of Congress. Not by the interposition of 
the Federal Government. Congress had no power over ^e subject, 
and never attempted to interfere with it. Slavery was abolished in 
those States by the people of each, acting for themselves, and upon 
their own motion and responsibility. The people became convinced 
Jhat it was for their own interests, and the interests of their posterity, 
pecuniarily and morally, and they did it of their own free will, and 
rigidly enforced their own laws. 

So it was in the territory northwest of the Ohio River. By the act 
of Congress, known as the Ordinance of '87, slavery was prohib^'^jcd 
by law, but not excluded in fact. Slavery existed in the Territiriei 
of Illinois and Indiana, in spite of the Ordinance, under the authority 
of the Territorial laws. Illinois was a slaveholding Territory in d% 
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Aanoe of the act of Congress, but became a free State by the action 
of our own people, when they framed oar State constitution, prepa- 
ratory to their admission into the Union. So it was with Indiana* 
Oregon prohibited slavery by the action of her people under their 
provisional government, several yearis before Congress established 
a Territorial government. In short, wherever ^avery has been 
excluded, and free institutions established, it has been done by the 
voluntary action of the people interested. Wherever Congress at- 
tempted to interfere in opposition to the wishes of the people of the 
Territory, its enactments remained a dead letter upon the statute- 
book, and the people took such legislative action as comported with 
their inclinations and supposed interests. 

Mr. Douglas then referred to the country acquired from Mexico, 
and called the attention of the audience to the fact, that the aboli- 
tionists had all predicted that slavery would certainly be introduced 
Into those territories, unless Congress interfered and prohibited it by 
law, and condemned him because he was opposed to such interfer- 
ence. The problem is now solved. What was then a matter o 
opinion and disputation, has become a historical fact. Time has 
•ettled the controversy, and shown who was right and who was 
wrong. The Wilmot Proviso was not adopted. Congress did not 
prohibit slavery in those territories, and yet slavery does not exist in 
them. In California, it was prohibited by the people in the consti- 
tution with which that State was admitted into the Union. It is 
well known that the people of New Mexico, when they formed a 
constitution with the view of asking admission, also prohibited sla- 
very. These facts show conclusively that all the predictions of the 
Abolitionists upon this subject have been falsified by history, and that 
my own have been literally fulfilled. I refer to these facts, not in the 
spirit of self-gratulation, but to show that these men, who have 
alarmed the friends of freedom, and for a time partially controlled 
the popular sentiment, were themselves mistaken, and misled their 
followers ; at the same time that their doctrine was at war with the 
whole spirit of our republican institutions. 

But let us return to the measures immediately under discussion. 
It must be conceded that the question of the admission of California 
was not free from difficulty, independently of the subject of sla- 
very. There were many irregularities in the proceedings ; in fact, 
every step in her application for admission was irregular, whea 
viewed with reference to a literal compliance with the most approved 
rules and usages in the admission of new States. On the other hand, 
it should be borne in mind that this resulted from the necessity of 
the case. Congress had failed to perform its duty — had established 
no Territorial government, and made no provision for her admission 
inl- * the Union. She was left without government, and was there- 
fore compelled to provide one for herself. She could not conform 
to roles which had not been established, nor comply with laws whioh 
Cknigress had failed to enaot. The same irregularities had oooorred. 
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however, and been waived, in the admission of other iStates under 
peculiar circumstances. True, they had not all occurred in the case 
of any one State ; but some had in one, others in another ; so that, 
by looking into the circumstances attending the admission of each oi 
the new States, we find that all of these irregularities, as they are 
called, had intervened and been waived in the course of our legisla- 
tive history. Besides, the territory of California was too extensive 
for one State, (if we are to adopt the old States as a guide in carving 
out new ones,) being about three times the size of New York; and 
her boundaries were unnatural and unreasonable, disregarding the 
topography of the country, and embracing the whole mining region 
and her coast in the limits. Thus it will be seen that the slavery 
question was not the only real difficulty that the admission of Oali- 
fornia presented to the minds of calm and reflecting men ; although 
it cannot be denied that it was the exciting cause, which stimulated 
a large portion of the people in one section to demand her instant 
admission, and in the other, to insist upon her unconditional rejec- 
tion. Even in this point of view, I humbly conceive that the ultras 
in each extreme of the republic acted under a misconception of their 
true interests and real policy. The whole of California — from the 
very nature of the country, her rocks and sands, elevation above the 
sea, climate, soil, and productions — was bound to be free territory 
by the decision of her own people, no matter when admitted or how 
divided. Hence, if considered with reference to the preponderance 
of political power between the free and slaveholding States, it was 
manifestly the true policy of the South to include the whole country 
in one State ; while the same reasons should have induced the North 
to subdivide it into as many States as the extent of the territory 
would justify. But, in my opinion, it was not proper for Congress 
to act upon any such principle. We should know no North, no 
South, in our legislation, but look to the interests of the whole coun- 
try. Bj our action in this case, the rights and privileges of Califor- 
nia and the Pacific coast were principally to be affected. By erect- 
ing the country into one State instead of three, the people are to be 
represented in the Senate by two in the place of six senators. If 
their interests suffer in consequence, they can blame no one but 
themselves, for Congress only confirmed what they had previously 
done. The problem in relation to slavery should have been much 
more easily solved. It was a question which concerned the people 
of California alone. The other States of the Union had no interest 
in it, and no right to interfere with it. South Carolina settled that 
question within her own limits to suit herself; Illinois has decided it 
in a manner satisfactory to her own people ; and upon what j)rin- 
oiple are we to deprive the people of the State of Caliibrnia of a right 
whioh is common to every State in the Union ? 

I'he bills establishing Territorial governments for Utah and New 
Mexico are silent upon the subject of slavery, except the provision 
that^ when they should be admitted into the Union as States, eaok 
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should decide the question of sIet ery for itself. This lattc r provision 
was not incorporated in my original bills, for the reason that I con- 
ceived it to involve a principle so clearly dtjducible from the Consti- 
tution that it was unnecessary to embody it in the form of a legal 
enactment. But when it was offered as an amendment to the bills, 
I cheerfuUj voted for it, lest its rejection should be deemed a denial 
of the principle asserted in it. The abolitionists of the North pro- 
fess to regard these bills as a total abandonment of the principles of 
freedom, because they do not contain an express prohibition of sla- 
very ; while the ultras of the South denounce the same measures as 
eqoival'^nt to the Wilmot Proviso. 

Of the Texas boundary I have but little to say, for the reason that 
I have scarcely heard it alluded to since my return home, although 
many complaints are made against it in other portions of the free 
States. It was an unfortunate dispute, which could result in no 
practical benefit to either party, no matter how decided. The Terri- 
tory in controversy was of no considerable value. If there was a 
spot on the face of the American continent mor« worthless than any 
other ; if there was a barren waste more desolate — sands more arid, 
and rocks more naked than all others — it was the country in dispute 
between Texas and the United States. Distant from navigation, and 
almost inaccessible for want of means of communication ; void of 
timber, fuel, water, or soil, with the exception of here and there a 
nook in the gorges of the mountains, it was entirely useless, save as 
it afforded hiding-places for the wild and roaming savages. And yet 
the controversy was none the less serious and fierce in consequence 
of the barrenness of the country. Texas believed it to be hers, and 
deemed it a point of honor to maintain her title at all hazards and 
against all odds. Many of the States entertained doubts of the vali* 
dity of the Texan claim, while others considered it entirely without 
foundation. In this state of the case, each party having partial pos- 
session, was mustering troops to render its possession complete t<> 
the exclusion of the other. Many of the slaveholding States, from 
sympathy with the peculiar institutions of Texas, were preparing to 
array themselves on the one side, while most of the free States, from 
aversion to those institutions, were expected to array themselves on 
the other. Thus were we plunging headlong and madly into a civil 
war, involving results which no human wisdom could foresee, and 
consequences which could be contemplated only with horror. 

Fortunately this unnatural struggle was averted by the timely and 
judicious interposition of Congress. The Committee on Territories, 
to whom the subject had been referred, found it impossible to ascer- 
tain and agree upon the true boundary line of Texas, and accord- 
ingly authorized me, as their chairman, to report a bill for adjusting 
the boundary upon an arbitrary but convenient line, drawn through 

che centre of the desert, and to pay Texas dollars for relin 

quishing her claim to the waste lands outside of that line. I, there* 
&re, reported this provision, at the same time that I b' ought in tho 
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liillfl for California, Utah, and ITew Mexico, with the intention of 
moving to fill the blank with ten millions of dollars. When the 
Committee of Thirteen, which was subsequently appointed, united 
into one the several bills which had been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Territories, and thus formed what has been known as the 
" Omnibus Bill," they made a slight change in the line which had 
been agreed upon by the Territorial Committee. Upon the defeat 
of the Omnibus, Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, brought in a separate bill 
for adjusting this boundary, predicated upon the principle, also, of 
an arbitrary but convenient line through the Desert, changing the 
courses, however, so as to obviate some objections which have been 
urged to the others, and paying Texas ten millions of dollars for re- 
linquishing her claim. This bill, after having been joined in the 
House of Representatives to the bill establishing a Territorial gov- 
eramerit for New Mexico, passed both houses, and became the law 
of the land. The people of Texas have since ratified it at the polls 
by an overwhelming majority ; and thus this dangerous element of 
agitation has been withdrawn from the controversy by the mutual 
assent of the parties. And yet there are organized parties, in both 
extremes of the Union, who are striving to reopen the controversy 
by persuading the people that the rights and interests of their own 
particular section have been basely betrayed in the settlement of 
this question. At the South, it is boldly proclaimed, and every 
where repeated, that sixty thousand square miles of slave territory 
have been sold and converted into free soil. On the other hand, 
the northern nullifiers and abolitionists are industriously impressing 
it upon the people that more than fifty thousand square miles of free 
soil have been transferred to Texas, and converted into slave terri- 
tory by the act of Congress adjusting the Texas boundary. Such 
are the extremities to which prejudice and ambition can lead des- 
perate men ! Neither party has gained or lost anything, so far as 
the question of slavery is concerned. Texas has gained ten millions 
of dollars, and the United States have saved, in blood and treasure, 
the expenses of a civil war. 

The next in the series of measures was the bill for the abolition ol 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. This bill was prepared 
and reported by the Committee of Thirteen, and I gave it my cordial 
support. I has been represented at the South as a concession to the 
North, to induce us to perform our duties under the Constitution in 
the surrender of fugitives from labor, and much opposition has been 
raised against the whole scheme of adjustment on that account. 1 
did not regard it in that light. My vote was given upon no such con- 
siderations. I believed each of the measures substantially right in 
itself, and, under the extraordinary circumstances by which we were 
surrounded, eminently wise and expedient. The bill does not abolish 
slavery in the District — does not emancipate the few slaves that aro 
there, and interferes with no man's right of property. It simply 
provides that slaves shall not be brought from the surrounding 
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States, or elsewhere, into the District for sale. In this respect. Con 
gress only followed the example of the legislatures of Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and, in fact, most of the slaveholding 
States. The country embraced within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, therefore, stands in precisely the same relation to the 
slave trade under this law, that it would have stood under the laws 
of Maryland, if it had never been separated from that State. What 
justification can there be then, for the assertion that this was a con- 
cession to the North ? It does nothing more nor less than to apply the 
general principles of the legislation of a majority of the southern 
States to the District of Columbia. But, while it was no concession 
from one section to the other, I had a right to expect that those 
modern philanthropists who have declaimed so eloquently and vio- 
lently against the disgrace of the National Capitol, by the slave trade 
within its precincts, would have rejoiced with exceeding joy at the 
passage of this act. I have listened in vain for one word of appro • 
val or commendation from the advocates of abolition or nullification. 
While the whole series of Compromise measures are denounced in 
coarse and unmeasured terms, not one word of congratulation to the 
friends of freedom — not a word of approval of the act or of the 
conduct of those who voted for it — is allowed to escape their lips. 
All the other measures of the scheme of adjustment are attempted 
to be kept in the background, and concealed from the public view, 
in order that more prominence and importance may be given to 
what they are pleased to call **The infamous Fugitive Slave Bill." 

Before I proceed to the exposition of that bill, I will read the pre- 
amble and resolutions passed by the Common Council of this city, 
night before last. 

Mr. Douglas then read as follows : 

•* Whereas. The Constitution of the United States provides that the privilege 
of the writ or habeas corpus -shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasicm, the public safety may require it ; and, 

'* Whereas^ The late act of Congress purporting to be for the recovery of 
fuf>;itive slaves, virtually suspends the habeas corpus, and abolishes the right 
of trial by jury, and by its provisions, not only fugitive slaves, but white men, 
* owing service' to another in another State viz., the apprentice, the mecha- 
nic, the farmer, the laborer engaged on contract or otherwise, whose terms of 
sei-vice are unexpired, may be captured and carried off summarily, and withoul 
legal resource of any kind ; and, 

** Whereas^ No law can be legally or morally binding on us which violates 
the provisions of the Constitution ; and, 

'* IVhereas, Above all, in the responsibilities of human life, and the practice 
and propagation of Christianity, the laws of God should be held paramount to 
all human compacts and statutes : Therefore, 

^' Resolvedj That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the f^ee 
Btates, who aided and assisted in the passage of this infamous law, and those 
who basely soeaked away from their seats, and thereby evaded the question, 
richly merit the reproach of all lovers of freedom, and are fit only to be ranked 
with the traitors, Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot, who betrayed bis Lor# 
and Master for thirty pieces of silver. 

**And Re»olv§d. That the citizens, officers, and police of the city b^, and 
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Che^ are hereby reqnested to abstam Arom all interference in the capture and 
delivering np of the fugitive fi'om anrighteoos oppression, of whatever nalion. 
same, or color. 

** Rewlved, That the Fugitive Slave Law lately passed by Congress is a cruel 
and unjust law, and ought not to be respected by any intelligent community, 
and that this Council wiil not require the city police to render any assistance 
for the arrest of fugitive slaves. 

*^ Atbs — Aid. MiUiken, Loyd, Sherwood, Fobs, Throop, German, Richards, 
Brady and Dodge. 

" Nays— Aid. Page and WilUams." 

But for the passage of these resolutions, said Mr. D., I should not 
have addressed you this evening, nor, indeed, at any time before m> 
return to the Oapitol. I have no desire to conceal or withhold my 
opinions, no wish to avoid the responsibility of a full and frank 
expression of theiii, upon this and all other subjects which were 
embraced in the action of the last session of Congress. My reasons 
for wishing to avoid public discussion at this time, were to be found 
in the state of my health and the short time allowed me to remain 
among you. 

Now to the resolutions. I make no criticism upon the language 
in which they are expressed ; that is a matter of taste, and in every 
thing of that kind I defer to the superior refinement of our city 
fathers. But it cannot be disguised that the polite epithets of 
"traitors, Benedict Arnold, and Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his 
Lord and Master for thirty pieces of silver," will be understood 
abroad as having direct personal application to my esteemed col- 
league. Gen. Shields, and myself. Whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of those who voted for the resolutions, I will do the members 
of council the justice to say, that I do not believe they intended to 
make any such application. But their secret intentions are of little 
consequence, when they give their oflScial sanction to a charge of 
infamy, clothed in such language that every man who reads it must 
give it a personal application. The whole affair, however, looks 
strange, and even ludicrous, when contrasted with the cordial recep- 
tion and public demonstrations of kindness and confidence, and even 
gratitude for supposed services, extended to my colleague and myself 
upon our arrival in this city one week ago. Then we were welcomed 
home as public benefactors, and invited to partiike of a public dinner, 
by an invitation numerously signed by men of all parties and shades 
of opinion. The invitation had no Fooner been declined, for reasons 
which were supposed to be entirely satisfactory, and my colleague 
stai ted for his home, than the Common Council, who are presumed to 
speak officially for the whole population of the city, attempted to 
brand their honored guests with infamy, and denounce them as Bene- 
dict Arnolds and Judas IscariotsI I have read somewhere that it 
was a polite custom, in other countries and a different age, to invite 
those whom they secretly wished to destroy to a feast, in order to 
seoore a more convenient opportunity of administering the hemlock! 
I acquit the Common Coonoil of any design of introducing tliat oantoni 
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into onr hospitable city. But I have done with this subject, so tu 
as it has a personal bearing. 

It is a far more important and serious matter, when riewed with 
reference to the principles involved, and the consequences which 
may result. The Common Council of the city of Chicago have 
assumed to themselves the right, and actually exercised the power, 
of determining the validity of an act of Congress, and have declared 
it void upon the ground that it violates the Constitution of the 
United States and the law of God ! They have gone further ; they 
declared, by a solemn, official act, tliat a law passed by Congress 
"ought not to be respected by any intelligent community," and 
have called upon "the citizens, officers, and police of the city" 
to abstain from rendering any aid or assistance in its execution I 
What is this but naked, unmitigated nullification '< An act of the 
American Congress nullified by the Common Council of the city of 
Chicago 1 Whence did the council derive their authority? I have 
been able to find no such provision in the city charter, nor am I 
aware that the legislature of Illinois is vested with any rightful 
power to confer such authority. I have yet to learn that a subordi- 
nate municipal corporation is licensed to raise the standard of rebel- 
lion, and throw off the authority of the Federal Government at 
pleasure I This is a great improvement upon South Carolinian nul- 
lification. It dispenses with the trouble, delay, and expense of con- 
vening legislatures and assembling conventions of the people, for the 
purpose of resolving themselves back into their original elements, 
preparatory to the contemplated revolution. It has the high merit 
of marching directly to its object, and by a simple resolution, writ- 
ten and adopted on the same night, relieving the people from their 
oaths and allegiance, and of putting the nation and its laws at defi- 
ance ! It nas heretofore been supposed by men of antiquated notions, 
who have not kept up with the progress of the age, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States was invested with the power of deter- 
mining the validity of an act of Congress passed in pursuance of the 
forms of the Constitution. This was the doctrine of the entire 
North, and of the nation, when it became necessary to exert the 
whole power of the government to put down nullification in 
another portion of the Union. But the spirit of the age is progres- 
sive, and is by no means confined to advancement in the arts and 
physical sciences. The science of politics and of government is also 
rapidly advancing to maturity and perfection. It is not long since 
that I heard an eminent lawyer propose an important reform in the 
admirable judicial system of our State, which he thought would 
render it perfect. It was so simple and eminently practicable, that 
it could not fail to excite the admiration of even the casual inquirer. 
His proposition was, that our judicial system should be so improved 
as to allow an appeal on all constitutional questions from the Supreme 
Coui^t of this State to two justices of the peace I When that shall 
have been effected, but one other **efoi^ will be necessary to rendtf 
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oar national system perfect, and that is, to change the federal Con- 
stitution, so as to authorize an appeal, upon all questions touching 
the validity of acts of Congress, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the Common Council of the city of Chicago ! 

So much for the general principles involved in the acts of the 
council. I will now examine briefly the specific ground of objection 
urged by the council against the Fugitive Slave Bill, as reasons why 
it should not be obeyed. 

The objections are two in number : first, that it suspends the writ 
of habfeas corpus in the time of peace, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion ; secondly, that it abolishes the right of trial by jury. 

How the council obtained the information that these two odious 
provisions were contained in the law, I am unable to divine. One 
thing is certain, that the members of the council, who voted for these 
resolutions, had never read the law, or they would have discovered 
their mistake. There is not one word in it in respect to the writ of 
habeas corpus or the right of trial by jury. Neither of these sub- 
jects is mentioned or referred to. The law is entirely silent on 
those points. Is it to be said that an act of Congress which is 
silent on the subject, ought to be construed to repeal a great consti- 
tutional right by implication ? Besides, this act is only an amend- 
ment — amendatory to the old law — the act of 1793 — but does not 
repeal it. There is no difference between the original act and the 
amendment, in this respect. Both are silent in regard to the writ 
of habeas corpus and the right of trial by jury. If to be silent is to 
suspend the one and abolish the other, then the mischief was done 
by the old law fifty-seven years ago. If this construction be correct, 
the writ of habeas corpus has been suspended, and a trial by a jury 
abolished, more than half a century, without anybody ever discov- 
ering the fact, or, if knowing it, without uttering a murmur of com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Douglas then read the whole of the act of 1793, and compared 
its provisions with the amendment of last session, for the purpose 
of showing that the writ of habeas corpus and the right of trial by 
jury were not alluded to or interfered with by either. But I main- 
tain, said Mr. D., that the writ of habeas corpus is applicable to the 
case of the arrest of a fugitive under this law, in the same sense in 
which the Constitution intended to confer it, and to the fullest 
extent for which that writ is ever rightfully issued in any case. In 
this I am fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. Crittenden, the attor- 
ney-general of the United States. As soon as the bill passed the 
two houses of Congress, an abolition paper raised the alaim that 
the liabeas corpus bill had been suspended. The cry was eagerly 
caught up, and transmitted by lightning upon the wires, to every 
part of the Union, by those whose avocation is agitation. The 
President of the United States, previous to signing the bill, referred 
it to the attorney -general, for his opinion upon the point whethei 
any portion of it violated any provision of the Oonstitation of tl* 
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United States, and especially whether it could possibly be constraed 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpns. I have the answer of th« 
attorney- general before me, in which he gives it as his decided 
opinion that every part of the law is entirely consistent with the 
Oonstitution, and that it does not suspend the writ of habeas corpns. 
I would commend the argument of the attorney-general to the 
careful perusal of those who have doubts upon the subject. Upon 
the presentation of this opinion, and with entire confidence in Its 
correctness, President Fillmore signed the bill. 

[Here Mr. Douglas was interrupted by a person present, who 
oalled his attention to the last clause of the 6th section of the bill, 
which he read, and asked him what construction he put upon it, if 
it did not suspend the writ of habeas corpus ] 

Mr. Douglas, in reply, expressed his thanks to the gentleman who 
propounded the inquiry. His object was to meet every point, and 
remove every doubt that could be possibly raised ; and he expressed 
the hope that every gentleman present would exercise the privilege 
of asking him questions upon all points upon which he was not fiQly 
satisfied. He then proceeded to answer the question which had been 
propounded. That section of the bill provides for the arrest of the 
fugitive and the trial before the commissioner ; and if the facts of 
servitude, ownership, and escape be established by competent evi- 
dence, the commissioner shall grant a certificate to that effect, which 
certificate shall be conclusive of the right of the person in whose 
favor it is issued to remove the fugitive to the State from which he 
fled. Then comes the clause which is supposed to suspend the habeas 
corpus : " And shall prevent all molestatian of said person or person§ 
by any process issued hy awy court^ judge^ magistraUy or otJier person 
whomsoever^ 

The question is asked, whether the writ of habeas corpus is not a 
"process" within the meaning of this act? I answer, that it 
undoubtedly is such a " process," and that it may be issued by any 
court or judge having competent authority — not for the purpose of 
" molesting " a claimant, having a servant in his possession, w ith 
such a certificate from the commissioner or judge, but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the fact whether he has such a certificate or not ; 
and if so, whether it be in due form of law ; and if not, by what 
authority he holds the servant in custody. Upon the return of the 
writ of habeas corpus, the claimant will be required to exhibit to 
the court his authority for conveying that servant back ; and if he 
produces a " certificate " from the commissioner or judge in due 
form of law, the court will decide that it has no power to " molest 
the claimant " in the exercise of his rights under the law and the 
Oonstitution. But if the claimant is not able to produce such certi- 
ficate, or other lawful authority, or produces one which is not in 
oonformity with law, the court will set the alleged servant at liberty, 
for the very reason that the law has not been complied with. The 
sole object of the writ of habeas corpus is to ascertain bj wliat 
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#,nthority a person is held in custody; to release him if no such 
^nthority be shown ; and to refrain from any molestation of the 
claimant, ii *egal authority be produced. The habeas corpus is 
necessary, therefore, to carry the fugitive law into effect, and, at 
the same time, to prevent a violation of the rights of freemen under 
it. It is essential to the security of the claimant, as well as the 
protection of the rights of those liable to be arrested under it. The 
reason that the writ of habeas corpus was not mentioned in the bill 
must be obvious. The object of the new law seems to have been, 
to amend the old one in those particulars wherein experience had 
proven amendments to be necessary, and in all other respects to leave 
it as it had stood from the days of Washington. The provisions of 
the old law have been subjected to the test of long experience — to 
the scrutiny of the bar and the judgment of the courts. The writ 
of habeas corpus had been adjudged to exist in all cases under it, 
and had always been resorted to when a proper case arose. In 
amending the law there was no necessity for any new provision upon 
this subject, because nobody desired to change it in this respect. 

But why this extraordinary effort, on the part of the professed 
friends of the fugitive, to force such a construction upon the law, in 
the absence of any such obnoxious provision, as to deprive him of 
the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus? The law does not do so 
in terms ; and if it is ever accomplished, it must be done by implica- 
tion, oontrary to the understanding of those who enacted it, and in 
opposition to the practice of the courts, acquiesced in by the people, 
from the foundation of the government. One would naturally 
suppose, that if there was room for doubt as to what is the true 
construction, those who claim to be the especial and exclusive 
friends of the negro would contend for thai; construction which is 
most favorable to liberty, justice, and humanity. But not so. 
Directly the reverse is the met. They exhaust their learning, and 
exert all their ingenuity and skill, to deprive the negro of all rights 
under the law. What can be the motive ? Certainly not to protect 
the rights of the free, or to extend liberty to the oppressed ; for 
they strive to fasten upon the law such a construction as would 
defeat both of these ends. Can it be a political scheme, to render 
the law odious, and to excite prejudice against all who voted for it, 
or were unavoidably absent when it passed ? No matter what the 
motive, the effects v/ould be disastrous to those whose rights they 
profess to cherish, if their efforts should be successful. 

Now, a word or two in regard to the right of trial by jury. The city 
council, in their resolutions, say that this law abolishes that right. 
1 have already shown you that the council are mistaken — that the 
law is silent upon the subject, and stands now precisely as it has 
stood for half a century. If the law is defective on that point, the 
error was committed by our fathers in 1793, and the people have 
acquiesced in it ever since, without knowing of its Existence or oar- 
iiu; to remedy it The new act neither tak^s away nor confers th% 
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right of trial by jury. It leaves it just were our fathers ^«tf tha 
Constitution left it under the old law. That the right oi trial bj 
jury exists in this country for all men, black or white, bond or free, 
guilty or innocent, no man will be disposed to question who under- 
stands the subject. The right is of universal application, and exists 
alike in all the States of Union ; it always has existed, and always 
will exist, so long as the Constitution of the United States shall be 
respected and maintained, in spite of the efforts of the abolitionists 
to take it away by the perversion of the fugitive law. The only- 
question is, where shall this jury trial take place ? Shall the jury trial 
be had in the State where the arrest is made, or the State from which 
the fugitive escaped? Upon this point the act of last session says 
nothing, and of course, leaves the matter as it stood under the law 
of '93. The old law was silent on this point, and therefore left the 
(courts to decide it in accordance with the Constitution. The highest 
judicial tribunals in the land have always held that the jury trial 
must take place in the State under whose jurisdiction the question 
arose, and whose laws were alleged to have been violated. The same 
construction has always been given to the law for surrendering fugi- 
tives from justice. It provides also for sending back the fbgitive, 
but says nothing about the jury trial, or where it shall take place. 
Who ever supposed that that act abolished the right of trial by jury « 
Every day's practice and observation teach us otherwise. The jury 
trial is always had in the State from which the fugitive fled. So it 
is with a fugitive from labor. When he returns, or is surrend^ed 
under the law, he is entitled to a trial by jury of his right of free- 
dom, and always has it when he demands it. There is great unifor- 
mity in the mode of proceeding in the courts of the southern States 
in this respect. When the supposed slave sets up his claim, to the 
judge or other officer, that he is free, and claims his freedom, it be- 
comes the duty of the court to issue its summons to the master to 
appear in court with the alleged slave, and there to direct an issue 
of freedom or servitude to be made and tried by a jury. The master 
is also required to enter into bonds for his own appearance and that 
of the alleged slave at the trial of the cause, and that he will not 
remove the slave from the county or jurisdiction of the court in the 
mean time. The court is also required to appoint counsel to conduct 
the cause for the slave, while the master employs his own counsel. 
All the ojficers of the court §lvq required by law to render all facili- 
ties to the slave for the prosecution of his suit free of charge, such as 
issuing and serving subpoenas for witnesses, etc. If upon the trial 
the alleged slave is held to be a free man, the master is required to 
pay the costs on both sides. If, on the otiier hand, he is held to be 
a slave, the State pays the costs. This is the way in which the trial 
by jury stood under the old law ; and the new one makes no change 
in this respect. If the act of last session be repealed, that will neither 
benefit nor ii\jure the fugitive, so far as the right of trial by jury U 
ooQoemod. 
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For these two reasons — the habeas corpus and the trial by jury — th« 
(Jommon Council have pronounced the law unconstitutiontd, and de- 
clared that it ought not to be respected by an enlightened community. 
1 have shown that neither of the objections are well founded, and that 
if they had taken the trouble to read the law before they nullified 
it, they would have avoided the mistake into which they have fallen^ 
I have spoken of the acts of the city council in general terms, and it 
may be inferred that the vote was unanimous. I take pleasure in 
Btating that I learn from the published proceedings that there was 
bai*ely a quorum present, and that Aldermen Page and Williams 
voted in the negative. Having disposed of the two reasons assigned 
by the Common Council for the nullification of the law, I shall be 
greatly indebted to any gentleman who will point out any other 
objection to the new law, which does not apply with equal force to 
the old one. My object in drawing the parallel between the new 
and old law is this : The law of '93 was passed by the patriots and 
sages who framed our glorious Constitution, and approved by the 
father of his country. I have always been taught to believe that 
they were men well versed in the science of government, devotedly 
attached to the cause of freedom and capable of construing the Con- 
stitution in the spirit in which they made it. That act has been 
enforced and acquiesced in for more than half a century, without a 
murmur or word of complaint from any quarter. 

I repeat — will any gentleman be kind enough to point out a single 
objection to the new law, which might not be urged with equal pro- 
priety to the act of '93 ? 

[Ilere a gentleman present arose, and called the attention of Mr. 
Douglas to the penalties in the seventh section of the new law, and 
desired to know if there were any such obnoxious provisions in the 
old one.] 

Mr. Douglas then read the section referred to, and also the fourth 
section of the act of '93, and proceeded to draw the parallel between 
them. Each makes it a criminal offence to resist the due execution 
of the law ; to knowingly and willfully Obstruct or hinder the claimant 
in the arrest of the fugitive ; to rescue such fugitive from the claim- 
ant when arrested ; to harbor or conceal such person after notice 
that he or she was a fugitive from labor. In this respect the two 
laws were substantially the same in every important particular. 
Indeed the one was almost a literal copy of the other. I can con- 
ceive of no act which would be an offence under the one, that would 
not be punishable under the other. In the speeches last night, great 
importance was given to the clause which makes it an offence to 
Harbor or conceal a fugitive. You were told that you could not 
clotlie the naked, nor feed the hungry, nor exercise the o' dinary 
charities toward suffering humanity, without incurring the penalty 
of the law. Is this a true construction of that provision ? The act 
does not so read. The law says that you shall not ^^ harbor or oon- 
oeal saoh fugitive, so (u to prevent the discovery and arrest of suob 
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person after notice or knowledge of the fact that such person was h 
ftigitive from service or labor as aforesaid." This does not deprive you 
of the privilege of extending charities to the fugitive. You may feed 
him, clothe him, may lodge him, provided you do not harbor or conceal 
him, 80 as to prevent discovery and arrest, after notice or knowledge 
that he is a fugitive. The offence consists in preventing the discovery 
and arrest of the fugitive after knowledge of the fact, and not in the 
extending kindness and charities to bin.. This is the construction 
put upon a similar provision in the old law by the highest judicial 
tribunals in the land. The only difference between the old law and 
the new one, in respect to obstructing its execution, is to be found 
in the amount of the penalty, and not in the principle involved. 

But it is further objected that the new law provides, in addition 
to the penalty, for a civil suit for damages, to be recovered by an action 
of debt by any court having jurisdiction of the cause. This is true ; 
but it is also true that a similar provision is to be found in the old 
law. The concluding clause in the last section of the act of '93 is as 
follows : 

*' Which penalty may be recovered by and for the benefit of such 
claimant, by action of debt, in any proper court to try the same ; 
»a/oing^ moreover^ to the person claiming such labor or service^ hi* right 
of action for or on account of the said injuries^ or either of themJ*^ 

Thus it will be seen, that upon this point there is no difference 
oetween the new and the old law. 

Is there any other provision of this law upon which explanation 
is desired ? 

[A genUeman present referred to the 10th section, and desired an 
explanation of the object and effect of the record from another State 
therein provided for.] 

I am glad, said Mr. D., that my attention has been called to that 
provision ; for I heard a construction given to it, in the speeches last 
night, entirely different to the plain roading and object of that sec- 
tion. It is said, that this provision authorizes the claimant to go 
before a court of record of the county and State where he lives, and 
there establish by ex-parte testimony, in the absence of the fugitive, 
the facts of servitude, of ownership, and escape ; and when a record 
of these facts shall have been made, containing a minute description 
of the slave, it shall be conclusive evidence against a person corres- 
ponding to that description, arrested in another State, and shall con- 
sign the person so arrested to perpetual servitude. The law con- 
templates no such thing, and authorizes no such result. I have the 
charity to believe that those who have put this construction upon 
it have not carefully examined it. The record from another State 
predicated upon " satisfactory proof to such court or judge" before 
whom the testimony may be adduced, and the record made, is to be 
condosive of two facts only : 

Ist. That the person named in this record does owe service to th« 
person in whose behalf the record is made. 
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2d. That snch person has escaped from service. 

The language of the law is, that " the transcript of the record 
Authenticated,'^ etc., ^^ shall be held and taken to be fxO and conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact of escape, and that the service or Jabor of 
such person escaping is due to the party in such record luentioned." 
The record is conclusive of these two facts, so far as to autiiorjze th^ 
fugitive to be sent back for trial under the laws of the St^te vhenc^ 
he fled ; hut it is no evidence that the person arrested here is the fugi- 
tive named in the record. The question of identity is tv be provv^i 
here to the satisfaction of the commissioner or judge, before whon. 
the trial is had, by " other and /urth^er evidenced This is the greai 
point in the case. The whole question turns upon it. The man 
arrested may correspond to the description set forth in the record, 
and yet not be the same individual. We often meet persons resem- 
bling each other to such an extent that the one is frequently mis- 
taken for the other. The identity of the person becomes a matter 
of proof — a fact to be established by the testimony of competent 
and disinterested witnesses, and to be decided by the tribunal before 
whom the trial is had, conscientiously and impartially, accord- 
ing to the evidence in the case. The description in the record, 
unsupported by other testimony, is not evidence of the identity. It 
is not inserted for the especial benefit of the claimant — much less to 
the prejudice of the alleged slave. It is required as a test of truth, 
a safeguard against fraud, which will often operate favorably to the 
fugitive, but never to his injury. If the description be accurate and 
true, no injustice can possibly result from it. But if it be erroneous 
or false, the claimant is concluded by it ; ^d the fugitive,. availing 
himself of the error, defeats the claim, in the same manner as a dis- 
crepancy between the allegations and the proof, in any other case, 
results to the advantage of the defendant. I repeat, that when an 
arrest is made under a record from another State, the identity of the 
person must be established by competent testimony. The trial in 
this instance, would be precisely the same as in the case of a white 
man arrested on a charge of being a fugitive from justice. The writ 
of the governor, predicated upon an indictment, or even an affidavit 
from another State, containing the charge of crime, would be con- 
clusive evidence of the right to take tJie fugitive back ; but the 
identity of the person in that case, as well as a fugitive from labor, 
must be proven in the State where the arrest is made, by competent 
witnesses, before the tribunal provided by law for that purpose. In 
shis respect, therefore, the negro is placed upon a perfect equality 
with the white man who is so unfortunate as to be charged with an 
oifeuce in another State, whether the charge by true or false. Is 
some respects, the law guards the rights of t!ie negro, charged with 
being a fugitive from labor, more rigidly than it does those of a 
white man who is alleged to be a fugitive from justice. The record 
ixom. another State must be predicated upon ^^ proof satisfactory 
to the court or judge'' before whom it is made* and must set fortL 
16 
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the "matter proved," bofoio it can be evidence against a tngitire 
from labor, or for any purpoge; wliereas, an innocent white man, 
who is so unfortunate as to be falsely charged with a crime in 
another State, by the simple affidavit of an unknown person, without 
mdictment or proof to the satisfaction of any court, is liable to b« 
transported to the most distant portions of this Union for trial. 

Here we find the act of last session is a great improvement upon 
the law of '93 in reference to fugitives, white or black, whether they 
fled from justice or labor. But it is objected that the testimony 
before the court making the record is exparte^ and therefore in vio- 
lation of the principles of justice and the Constitution ; because it 
deprives the accused of the privilege of meeting the witnesses face 
to face, and of cross-examination. Gentlemen forget that all pro- 
ceedings for the arrest of fugitives are necessarily ex parte^ from the 
nature of the case. They have lied beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court, and the object of the proceeding is, that they may be brought 
back, confront the witnesses, and receive a fair trial according to the 
Constitution and laws. If they would stay at home in order to 
attend the trial, and cross-examine the witnesses, the record would 
be unnecessary, and the fugitive law inoperative. It is no answer 
to this proposition to say that slavery is no crime, and therefore the 
parallel does not hold good. I am not speaking of the guilt or inno- 
cence of slavery. I am discussing our obligations under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That sacred instrument says that a 
fugitive from labor ''"'shall he delivered up on the claim of the 
owner." The same clause of the same instrument i)rovides that 
fugitives from justice shall be delivered up. We are bound by our 
oaths to our God to see that claim as well as every other provision 
of the Constitution carried into eflTect. The moral, religious and 
constitutional obligations resting upon us, here and heroatter, are the 
same in the one case as in the other. As citizens, owing allegiance 
to the government and duties to society, we have no right to inter- 
pose our individual opinions and scruples as excuses for violating the 
supreme law of the land as our fathers made it, and as we are sworn 
to support it. The obligation is just as sacred, under the Constitu- 
tion, to surrender fugitives from labor, as fugitives from justice. And 
the Congress of the United States, according to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, are as imperatively commanded to provide the 
necessary legislation for the one as for the other. The act of 1793, 
to which I have had occasion to refer so frequently, and which has 
been read to you, provided for these two cases in the same bill. Tho 
first half of that act, relating to fugitives from justice, ai)plies, from 
the nature and necessity of £he case, principally to white men ; and 
the other half for the same reasons, applies exclusively to the nej^ro 
race. I have shown you, by reading and comparing the two laws in 
TOur presence, that there is no constitutional guaranty —or common 
Uw right — or leg^al, or judicial privilege— for the protection of me 
"▼bite man against oppression and injustice, under the law. framei^ 
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m 1^93, and now in force, for the surrender of fugitives from justice, 
that does not apply in all its force in behalf of the negro, when 
arrested as a fugitive from labor, under the act of the last session. 
What more can the friends of the negro ask than, in all his civil and 
legal rights under the Constitution, he shall be placed on an equal 
footing with the white man ? But it is said that the law is suscepti- 
ble of being abused by perjury and false testimony. To what human 
enactment does not the same objection lie ? You, or I, or any other 
man, who was never in California in his life, is liable, under the 
Constitution, to be sent there in chains for trial as a fugitive from 
justice, by means of perjury and fraud. But does this fact prove 
fiiat the Constitution, and the laws for carrying it into effect, are 
wrong, and should be resisted, as we were told last night, even unto 
the dungeon, the gibbet and the grave ? It only demonstrates to us 
the necessity of providing all the safeguards that the wit of man can 
devise, for the protection of the innocent and the free, at the same 
time that we religiously enforce, according to its letter and spirit, 
every provision of the Constitution. I will not say that the act 
recently passed for the surrender of fugitives from labor, accom- 
plishes all this; but I will thank any gentleman to point out any one 
oarrier against abuse in the old law, or in the law for the surrender 
of white men, as fugitives from justice, that is not secured to the 
negro under the new law. I pause, in order to give any gentleman 
an opportunity to point out the provision. I invite inquiry and 
examination. My object is to arrive at the truth — to repel error and 
dissipate prejudice — and to avoid violence and bloodshed. Will any 
gentleman point out the provision in the old law, for securing and 
vindicating the rights of the free man, that is not secured to him in 
the act of last session ? 

[A gentleman present rose and called the. attention of Mr. Douglas 
to the provision for paying out of the treasury of the United States 
the expenses of carrying the fugitive back in case of anticipated 
resistance.] 

Ah, said Mr. D., that is a question of dollars and cente, involving 
no other principle than the costs of the proceeding ! I was discuss- 
ing the question of human rights— the mode of protecting the rights 
of freemen from invasion, and the obligaticm to surrender fugitives 
under the Constitution. Is it possible that this momentous question, 
which only forty-eight hours ago was deemed of suflBcient imjjort- 
anoe to authorize the city council to nullify an act of Congress, and 
raise the standard of rebellion against the Federal Government, has 
dwindled down into a mere petty dispute, who shall pay the costs of 
suit? This is too grave a question for me to discuss "on this occasion. 
I confess my utter inability to do it justice. Yesterday the Consti- 
tution of the ocean-bound republic had been overthrown; the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus had been suspended ; the 
right of trial by jury had been abolished ; pains and penalties had 
b^^ imposed upon every humane citizen who should feed the 
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hangrj and cover the naked ; the law of God had been outraged b^ 
an infamous act of a traitorous Congress ; and the standard of rebel- 
lion, raised by our city fathers, was floating in the breeze, calling on 
all good citizens to rally under its sacred folds, and resist with fire 
and sword — ^the payment of the costs of suit upon the arrest of a 
fugitive from labor I 

I will pass over this point, and inquire whether there is any other 
provision of this law upon which an explanation is desired ? I hope 
no one will be backward in propounding inquiries, for I have but a 
few days to remain with you, and desire to make a clean business of 
this matter on the present occasion. Is there any other objection ? 

[A gentleman rose, and desired to know why the bill provides for 
paying ten dollars to the commissioner for his fee in case he decided in 
favor of the claimant, and only five dollars if he decided against him.] 

I presume, said Mr. Douglas, that the reason was that he would 
have more labor to perform, if, after hearing the testimony, the 
commissioner decided in favor of the claimant, the law made it his 
duty to prepare and authenticate the necessary papers to authorize 
him to carry the fugitive home ; but if he decided against him, he 
had no such labor to perform. The law seems to be based upon the 
principle that the commissioner should be paid according to the ser- 
vice he should render — five dollars for presiding at the trial, and five 
dollars for making out the papers in case the testimony should re- 
quire him to return the fugitive. This provision appears to be 
exciting considerable attention in the country, and I have been ex- 
ceedingly gratified at the proceedings of a mass meeting held in s 
county not far distant, in which it was resolved unanimously that 
they could not be bribed, for the sum of five dollars, to consign a 
freeman to perpetual bondage I This shows an exalted state of moral 
feeling, highly creditable to those who participated in the meeting. 
I doubt not they will make their influence felt throughout the State, 
and will instruct their members of the legislature to reform our 
criminal code in this respect. Under our laws, as they have stood 
for many years, and probably from the organization of our State 
government, in all criminal cases, on the preliminary examination 
before the magistrates, and in all the higher courts, if the prist >nei 
be convicted, the witnesses, jurors, and officers, are entitled to their 
fees and bills of costs ; but if he be acquitted, none of them receive 
a cent. In order to diffuse the same high moral sense throughout 
the whole community, would it not be well, at their next meeting, 
to pass another resolution, that they would not be bribed by the 
fees and costs of suit in any case, either as witnesses, jurors, magis- 
trates, or in any other capacity, to consign an innocent man to a 
dismal cell in the penitentiary, or expose him to an ignominious 
death upon the gallows ? Such a resolution might do a great deal 
0^ good in elevating the character of our people abroad, at the same 
time that it migh' inspire increased confidence in the liberality and 
eooBcientiousnes' >f those who adopted iU 
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Is there any other objection to this law ? * 

[A gentleman rose, and called the attention of Mr. Douglas to th^ 
provision vesting the appointment of the commissioners under it in 
the courts of law, instead of the President and Senate, and asked if 
that was not a violation of that provision of the Constitution which 
says that judges of the Supreme Courts, and of the inferior courts, 
should be appointed by the President and Senate.] 

I thank the gentleman, said Mr. D., for calling my attention to 
this point. It was made in the speech of a distinguished lawyer last 
night, and evidently produced great effect upon the minds of the 
audience. The gentleman^s high professional standing, taken In con- 
nection with his laborious preparation for the occasion, as was appa- 
rent to all, from his lengthy written brief before him, while speak- 
ing, inspired implicit confidence in the cprrectness of his position. 
My answer to the objection will be found in the Constitution itself 
which I will read, so far as it bears upon this question : 

** The President shall nominate, and by and with the consent of the Senate, 
8ball appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, where appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law." 

Now it will be seen that the words " inferior courts '' are not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. The gentleman in his zeal against the 
law, and his frenzy to resist it, interpolated these words, and then 
made a plausible argument upon them. 1 trust this was all unin- 
tentional, or was done with the view of fulfilling the " higher law." 
But there is another sentence in this same clause of the Constitu- 
tion which I have not yet read. It is as follows : 

" But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officen 
as they may think proper in the President alone, in the Courts of LaWf or in 
Uie heads of Departments." 

The practice under this clause has usually been to confer the powei 
of appointing those inferior oflficers, whose duties were executive oi 
ministerial, upon the President alone, or upon the head of the appro- 
priate department ; and in like manner to give to the courts of law 
the privilege of appointing their subordinates, whose duties were in 
their nature judicial. What is meant by *' inferior officers," whose 
appointment may be vested in the "courts of law," will be seen by 
reference to the 8th section of the Constitution, where the powers 
of Congress are enumerated, and among them is the following : 

" To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court,** 

Is the tribunal which is to carry the fugitive law into effect infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court of the United States ? if it is, the Con- 
stitution expressly provides for vesting the appointment in the courtf 
of law. I will remark, however, that these commissionersi are nd 
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appointed under the new law, hut in ohedience to an act of Con 
gress which has stood on the statute hooks for many years. If tho8« 
who denounce and misrepresent the act of last session, had conde- 
scended to read it hefore they undertook to enlighten the people 
ipon it, they would have saved themselves the mortification of ex- 
Dosure, as 1 will show by reading the first section. 

Here Mr. Douglas read tlie law, and proceeded to remark* Thus 
it will be seen that these commissioners have been in office for years, 
with their duties prescribed by law, nearly all of which were of a 
judicial character, and that the new law only imposes additional 
duties, and authorizes the increase of the number. Why has not this 
grave constitutional objection been discovered before, and the people 
informed how their rights have been outraged in violation of the 
supreme law of the land ? Truly, the passage of the fugitive bill has 
thrown a flood of light upon constitutional principles! 

Is there any other objection to the new law which does not apply 
to the act of '93? 

[A gentleman rose, and said that he would like to ask another 
question, which was this : if the new law was so similar to the old 
one, what was the necessity of passing any at all, since the old one 
was still in force ?] 

Mr. Douglas, in reply, said, that is the very question I was anxious 
some one should propound, because I was desirous of an oppor- 
tunity of answering it. The old law answered all the purposes for 
which it was enacted tolerably well, until the decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of Priggs vs. the State 
of Pennsylvania, eight or nine years ago. That decision rendered 
the law comparatively inoperative, for the reason that there were 
scarcely any officers left to execute it. It will be recollected that 
the act of '93 imposed the duty of carrying it into cflfect upon the 
magistrates and other officers under the State governments. These 
officers performed their duties under that law, with fidelity, for 
about fifty years, until the Supreme Court, in the case alluded 
to, decided that they were under no legal obligation to do so, and 
that Congress had no constitutional power to impose the duty upon 
them. From that time, many of the officers refused to act, and soon 
afterward the legislature of Massachusetts, and many other States, 
passed laws making it criminal for their officers to perform these 
duties. Hence the old law, although efficient in its provisions, and 
similar in most respects, and especially in those now objected to, 
almost identical with the new law, became comparatively a dead 
letter for want of oflScers to carry it into effect. The judges of the 
United States courts were the only officers left who were authorized 
to execute it. In this State, for instance, Judge Drummond, whose 
residence was in the extreme northwest corner of the State, within 
six miles of Wisconsin and three of Iowa, and in the direction wherf 
fugitives were least likely to go, was: the only person authorized tc 
try the case. 
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If a fugitive was arrested at Shawneetown or Alton, three or fom 
Imndred miles from the residence of the judge, the master would 
attempt to take him across the river to his home in ' Kentucky oi 
Missouri, without first establishing his right to do so. This was 
calculated to excite uneasiness and doubts in the minds of our citi- 
zens, ^ to the propriety of permitting the negro to be carried out 
of the State, without the fact of his owing service, and having es» 
caped, being first proved, lest it might turn out that the negro was 
a free man and the claimant a kidnapper. And yet, according 
to the express term of the old law, the master was authorized to seize 
his slave wherever he found him, and to carry him back without 
process, or trial, or proof of any kind whatsoever. Hence, it was 
necessary to pass the act of last session, in order to carry into 
efiect, in a peaceable and orderly manner, the provisions of the law 
and the Constitution on the one hand, and to protect the free colored 
man from being kidnapped and sold into slavery by unprincipled 
men on the other hand. The purpose of the now law is to accom- 
plish these two objects — to appoint officers to carry the law into 
effect, in the place of the magistrates relieved from that duty by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and to guard against harassing and 
kidnapping the free blacks, by preventing the claimant from carry- 
ing the negro out of the State, until he establishes his legal right to 
do so. The new law, therefore, is a great improvement in this re- 
spect upon the old one, and is more favorable to justice and freedom, 
and better guarded against abuse. 

[A person present asked leave to propound another question to Mr. 
Douglas, which was this : " If the new law is more favorable to free- 
dom than the old one, why did the southern slaveholders vote for it, 
and desire its passage ?"] 

Mr. Douglas said he would answer that question with a great deal 
of pleasure. The southern members voted for it for the reason that 
it v/as a better law than the old one — better for them, better for us, 
and better for the free blacks. It places the execution of the law in 
the hands of responsible officers of the government, instead of leav- 
mg every man to take the law into his own hands and to execute it 
for himself It affords personal security to the claimant while arrest- 
ing his servant and taking him back, by providing him with the 
opportunity of establishing his legal rights by competent testimony 
before a tribunal duly authorized to try the case, and thus allay all 
apprehensions and suspicions, on the part of our citizens, that he is 
a villain, attempting to steal a free man for the purpose of selling him 
into slavery. The slaveholder has as strqng a desire to protect the 
rights of the free black man as we have, and much more interest to 
do so ; for he well knows, that if outrages should be tolerated under 
the law, and free men are seized and carried into slavery ; from that 
moment the indignant outcry against it would be so strong here and 
everywhere, that even a fugitive from labor could not be returned 
leat he also might happen to be free. The interest of the slaveholder 
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therefore, reqnirejs a law which shall protect the rights of all fre« 
men, black or white, from anj invasion or violation whatever. I 
ask the question, therefore, whether this law is not better than th« 
old one — better for the North and tlie Sonth — better for the peace and 
quiet of the whole country ? Let it be remembered that this law is bat 
an amendment to the act of ^98, and that the old law still remaina 
in force, except so far as it is modified by this. Every man who 
voted against this modification, thereby voted to leave the old law 
in force ; for I am not aware that any member of either house of 
Congress ever had the hardihood to propose to repeal the law, and 
make no provisions to carry the Constitution into effect. But the 
cry of repeal, as to the new law, has already gone forth. Well, sup- 
pose it succeeds ; what will thof.e have gained who joined in the 
shout ? Have I not sho^yn that nil the material objections they urge 
against the new law, apply with equal force to the old one f What 
do they gain, therefore, unless they propose to repeal the old law, 
also, and make no provision for performing our obligations under the 
Constitution ? This must be the object of all men who take that 
position. To this it must coxrje in the end. The real objection is not 
to the new law, nor to the old one, but to the Constitution itself. 
Those of you who hold theoe opinions, do not mean that the fugitive 
from labor shall be taken back. That is the real point of your objec- 
tion. Ton would not care a farthing about the new law, or the old 
law, or any other law, or what provisions it contained, if there was 
a hole in it big enough for the fugitive to slip through and escape. 
Habeas corpuses — ^trials by jury — records from other States — pains 
and penalties — the whole catalogue of objections, would be all moon- 
shine, if the negro was not required to go back to his master. Tel] 
me, frankly, is not this the true character of your objection ? 

2 [ere several gentlemen gave an affirmative answer.] 
r. Douglas said he would answer that objection by reading a 
portion of the Constitution of the United States. He then read as 
follows : 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, nnder the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, into conseqnence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but thaU be delivered up on the 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due." 

This, said Mr. D., is the supreme law of the land, speaking to 
every citizen of the republic. The command is imperative. There 
IS no avoiding — ^no escaping the obligation, so long as we live under, 
and claim the protection of, the Constitution. We must yield implicit 
obedience, or we must take the necessary steps to release ourselves 
from the obligation to obey. There is no other alternative. We 
must stand by the Constitution of the Union, with all its compro- 
mises, or we must abolish it, and resolve each State back into its 
original elements. It is, therefore, a question of union or disunion. 
We cannot expect our brethren of other States to remain faithM to 
the compact, and permit us to be faithless. Are we prepared, there- 
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fore, to execute faithfully and honestly the compact our fathers have 
made for us ? 

[Here a gentleman rose, and inquired of Mr. Douglas, whether the 
clause in the Constitution providing for the surrender of fugitive 
slaves was not in violation of the law of God ?] 

Mr. Douglas in reply : The divine law is appealed to as authority 
for disregarding our most sacred duties to society. The city council 
have appealed to it, as their excuse for nullifying an act of Congress ; 
and a committee embodied the same principle in their resolutions to 
the meeting in this hall last night, as applicable both to the Consti- 
lution and laws. The general proposition that there is a law para- 
Hount to all human enactments — the law of the Supreme Ruler of 
CFniverse — I trust that no civilized and Christian people is prepared 
to question, much less deny. We should all recognize, respect, and 
revere the divine law. But we should bear in mind that the law of 
God, as revealed to us, is intended to operate on our consciences, and 
insure the performance of our duties as individuals and Christians. 
The divine law does not prescribe the form .of government under 
which we shall live, and the character of our political and civil insti- 
tutions. Eevelation has not furnished us with a constitution — a code 
of international law — and a system of civil and municipal jurispru- 
dence. It has not determined the right of persons and property — 
much less the peculiar privileges which shall be awarded to each 
class of persons under any particular form of government. God has 
created man in his own image, and endowed him with the right of 
self-government, so soon as he shall evince the requisite intelligence, 
virtue, and capacity to assert and enjoy the privilege. The history 
of world furnishes few examples where any considerable portion of 
the human race have shown themselves sufficiently enlightened and 
eivilized to exercise the rights and enjoy the blessings of freedom. 
In Asia and Africa we find nothing but ignorance, superstition, and 
despotism. Large portions of Europe and America can scarcely lay 
claim to civilization and Christianity; and a still smaller portion 
have demonstrated their capacity for self-government. Is all this 
contrary to the laws of God ? Aid if so, who is responsible? The 
civilized world have always held, that when any race of men have 
shown themselves so degraded, by ignorance, superstition, cruelty, 
and barbarism, as to be utterly incapable of governing themselves, 
they must, in the nature of things, be governed by others, by such 
laws as are deemed applicable to their condition. It is upon this 

Erinciple alone that England justifies the form of government she 
as established in the Indies, and for some of her other colonies- 
that Russia justifies herself in holding her serfs as slaves, and selling 
them as a part of the land on which they live— that our Pilgrim 
Fathers justified themselves in reducing the negro and Indian to 
servitude, and selling them as property — ^that we in Illinois and 
tiost of the free States, justify ourselves in denying the negro and 
^e Indian the privilege of voting, and iJl other politioal rights— and 
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thai inaki^ of the States of the Union justify themselves in depriving 
the white man of the right of the elective franchise, unless he is for- 
tunate enough to own a certain amount of property. 

These things certainly violate the principle of absolute equality 
among men, when considered as component parts of a political society 
or government, and so do many provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as the several States of the Union. In fact, no 
government ever existed on earth in which there was a perfect equality, 
in all things, among those composing it and governed by it. Neither 
sacred nor profane history furnishes an example. If inequality in the 
form and principles of government is therefore to be deemed a viola- 
tion of the laws of God, and punishable as such, who is to escape ? 
Under this principle all Christendom is doomed, and no Pagan can 
hope for mercy ? Many of these things are, in my opinion, unwise 
and unjust, and, of course, subversive of republican principles; but 
I am not prepared to say that they are either sanctioned or con- 
demned by the divine Liw. Who can assert that God has prescribed 
the form and principles of government, and the character of the poli- 
tical, municipal and domestic institutions of men on earth ? This 
doctrine would annihilate the fundamental principle upon which our 
political system rests. Our forefathers held that the people had an 
inherent right to establish such Constitution and laws for tlie govern- 
ment of themselves and their posterity, as they should deem best 
calculated to insure the protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and that the same might be altered and changed as expe- 
rience should satisfy them to be necessary and proper. Upon this 
principle the Constitution of the United States was formed, and our 
glorious Union established. All acts of Congress passed in pursuance 
of the Constitution are declared to be the supreme laws of the land, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States is charged with expound- 
ing the same. All officers and magistrates, under the Federal and 
State governments — executive, legislative, judicial, and ministerial — 
are required to take an oath to support the Constitution, before they 
can enter upon the performance of their respective duties. Any citi- 
zen, therefore, who in his conscience, believes that the Constitution 
of the United States is in violation of a " higher law," h£is no right, 
as an honest man, to take office under it, or exercise any other func- 
tion of citizenship conferred by it. Every person born under the 
Constitution owes allegiance to it ; and every naturalized citizen 
takes an oath support it. Fidelity to the Constitution is the only 
passport to the enjoyment of rights under it. When a senator elect 
presents his credentials, he is not allowed to take his seat until he 
places his hand upon the holy evangelist, and appeals to his God for 
the sincerity of his vows to support the Constitution. He, who does 
this, with a mental reservation or secret intention to disregard any 
provision of the Constitution, commits a double crime — is morally 
guilty of perfidy to his God and treason to his country 1 

li the Coustitution of the United States is to be repudiatetl upoo 
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the ground that it is repugnant to the divine law, where are the 
l^iends of freedom and Christianity to look for another and a better f 
Who is to he the prophet to reveal the will of God and establish a 
Theocracy for us? 

Is he to be found in the ranks of northern abolitionism, or of 
southern disunion ; or is the Common Council of the city of Chicago 
to have the distinguished honor of furnishing the chosen one ? I 
will not venture to inquire what are to be the form and principles 
of the new government, or to whom is to be intrusted the execution 
of its sacred functions ; for, when we decide that the wisdom of our 
revolutionary fathers was foolishness, and their piety wickedness, 
and destroy the only system of self government that has ever real- 
ized the hopes of the friends of freedom, and commanded the respect 
of mankind, it becomes us to wait patiently until the purposes of the 
Latter Day Saints shall be revealed unto us. 

For my part, I am prepared to maintain and preserve inviolate the 
Constitution as it is with all its compromises, to stand or fall by the 
American Union, clinging with the tenacity of life to all its glorious 
memories of the past and precious hopes for the future. 

Mr. Douglas then explained the circumstances which rendered his 
absence unavoidable when the vote was taken on the fugitive bill 
in the Senate. He wished to avoid no responsibility on account of 
that absence, and therefore desired it to be distinctly understood that 
he should have voted fof^the bill if he could have been present. He 
referred to several of our most prominent and respected citizens by 
name, as personally cognizant of the fact that he was anxious at that 
time to give that vote. He believed the passage of that or some 
other eflScient law a solemn duty, imperatively demanded by the 
Constitution. In conclusion, Mr. D. made an earnest appeal to our 
citizens to rally as one man to the defence of the Constitution and 
laws, and above all things, and under all circumstances, to put down 
violence and disorder, by maintaining the supremacy of the laws. 
He referred to our high character for law and order heretofore, and 
also to the favorable position of our city for commanding the trade 
between the North and South, through our canals and railroads, to 
show that our views and principles of action should be broad, liberal, 
and national, calculated to encourage union and harmony, instead of 
disunion and sectional bitterness. He concluded by remarking, that 
he considered this question of fidelity to the Constitution and supre- 
macy of the laws, as so far paramount to all other <5onsiderations, 
that he had prepared some resolutions to cover these points only, 
which he would submit to the meeting, and take their judgment upon 
them. If he had consulted his own feelings and views only, he 
should have embraced in the resolutions a specific apprqval of all the 
measures of the compromise ; but as the quesUon of rebellion and 
resistance to the Federal Government has been distinctly presented) 
it has been thought advisable to meet that issue on this ocoasion, dis 
tinct and separate from all others. 
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Mr. Douglas then offered the following resolutions, which wen 
adopted without a dissenting voice : 

Ruohedf That it is the sacred duty of every fHend of the Union to nudixtain, 
and preserve inviolate, every provision of onr federal Constitution. 

Ruchiedy That any law enacted bv Congress, in pnrsnance of the Constttn- 
tion, should be respected as such by all good and law-abiding citizens, and 
should be faithfully carried into effect hy the oflScers charged with its execution. 

Resolved, That so lon^ as the Constitution of tiie United States provides, thai 
all persons held to service or labor in one State, escaping into another State, 
** SHALL BB DELIVERED UP ou the claim of the party to whom the service or 
labor may be due," and so long as members of Congress are required to take 
an oath to support the Constitution, it is their solemn and religious duty to paaa 
all laws necessary to carry that provision of the Constitution into effect. 

Refotoed, That if we desire to preserve the Union, and render our great 
Republic inseparable and perpetual, we must perform all our obligations under 
the Constitution, at the same time that we call upon our brethren in other 
States to yield implicit obedience to it. 

/{esofoea. That as the lives, property and safety of ourselves and our fhmiliea 
depend upon the observance and protection of the laws, every effort to excite 
any portion of our population to make resistance to the due execution of the 
laws of the land, should be promptly and emphatically condemned by everj 
good citizen. 

Resolved, That we will stand or fall by the American Union and its Constita- 
tion, with all its compromises, with its glorious memories of the past and pre- 
cious hope of the future. 

[The following was offered in addition by B. S. Morris, and also 
adopted :] 

Resohedf That we, the people of Chicago, repudiate the resolutions passed 
by the Common Council of Chicago upon me subject of the Fugitive Slave Law 
passed by Congress at its last session. 

On the succeeding night the common council of the city repealed 
ttieir nulliiying resolution hj a vote of 12 to 1. 
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ON THE CLAYTON BULWER TREATY. 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States^ Ma/rch 10 <md 17, 1853, 

On returning to the Senate of the United States at th 
special session, commencing on the 4th March, 1843, Senator 
Clayton, of Delaware, offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the President be respectfully requested, if compatible in his 
opinion with the public interest, to communicate to the Senate the propositions 
mentioned in the letter of the secretary of state accompanying the Executive 
message to the Senate of the 18th February last, as having been agreed upon 
by the Department of State, the British minister, and the state of Costa Rica, 
on the 30th of Aj>ril, 1852, having for their object the settlement of tiie terri- 
torial controversies between the states and governments bordering on the 
river San Juan. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to communicate to th« 
Senate such information as it maybe in the power of his department to furnish, 
in regard to the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the state of Honduras, 
to the island of Boatan, Bonacca, UtiUa^ Barbarat, Helene, and Morat, in oi 
near the Bay of Honduras. 

On the 8th and 9th of March, 1853, he addressed th< 
Senate on the subject, and arraigned Senators Cass, Mason, 
and Douglas, for the part they had taken in the debate 
durmg the regular session. On the 10th of March, Mr. 
Douglas replied as ftllows : 

Me. Pbesident : I have nothing to do with the controversy which 
has arisen between the senator from Delaware (Mr. Clayton) and 
my venerable friend from Michigan (Mr. Cass), who is now absent 
in consequence of the severe illness of one nearest and dearest to 
him. We all know enough of that senator to be assured that when 
he shall be in his place, he will be ^ prompt to respond to any calls 
that may be made upon him. Neither have I anything to do with 
the dispute which has grown up among senators in respect to the 
boundary of Central America, and the position of the British settle- 
ment at the Balize. I leave that in the hands of those who have 
made themselves parties to the controversy. Nor shall I become a 
party to the discussion upon the issue between the senator from 
Delaware and the chairman of the Committee on. Foreign Eelations, 
in their report on that question. Not having been present when the 
oommittee made their report, and not yet having had the opportunity 
of reading it^i I leave the chairman of the oommittee to yindicate hii 
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positions, as I doubt not lie will prove himself abundantly able to do 
I have, therefore, only to ask the attention of the Senate to suob 
points as the senator from Delaware has chosen to make against n 
speech delivered by me a few weeks ago in this chamber. 

The senator seems to complain that I should have questioned the 
propriety of withholding from the consideration of the Senate what 
is loiown as the Hise treaty, and the substitution of the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty in its place. Those two treaties presented a distinct 
issue of great public concern to the country ; and it was a difference 
of opinion between him and me as to which system of policy should 
prevail. I advocated that system which would secure to the United 
States the sole and exclusive privilege of controlling the communi- 
cation between the two oceans. He substituted that other policy 
which opened the privilege to a partnership between the United 
States and Great Britain. The senator has assigned various 
reasons for withholding the Hise treaty from the consideration of 
the Senate. The first is, that it was concluded by Mr. Hise without 
the autliority of this government. That may be true, but it is the 
first time 1 have heard it argued as a valid reason for withholding 
from the consideration of the Senate a treaty the objects and pro- 
visions of which were desirable. The treaty with New Granada, 
which he so warmly commends in his speech, was made by Mr. Bid- 
lack without authority. President Polk stated this fact in his 
message communicating the treaty to the Senate, and the senator 
from Delaware has read that message and incorporated it into his 
speech. He therefore knew that fact when he gave as a reason for 
withholding the Hise treaty, that it was made without authority. 

The treaty of peace with Mexico, to the provisions of which the 
senator has also referred on another point, was entered into by Mr 
Trist, not only without authority, but in bold defiance of the instruc- 
tions of our government to the contrary. The administration of 
President Polk did not feel at liberty to withhold these two treaties 
from the Senate, merely because they were made without authority 
or in defiance of instructions, for the reason that the objects intended 
to be ECComi>lished by the treaty were desirable, and the provisions 
could be so modified by the Senate as to make the details conform to 
the objects in view. It may not be amiss for me to remind the 
senator from Delaware, that he was a member of the Senate at the 
time the Mexican treaty was submitted for ratification, and that he 
voted for it, notwithstanding it was concluded in opposition to the 
instructions of our government. If, therefore, the senator has any 
respect for the practice of the government heretofore, or for his own 
votes recorded upon the very point in controversy, he is not at liberty 
to object to the treaty upon the ground that it was concluded by our 
diplomatic agent without authority. 

I understand the rule to be this : whenever the treaty is made Id 
pursuance of instructions, the Executive is under an implied obliga- 
tion to submit it to the Senate foi ratification. But if it be entered 
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icto without anthoritj, or in violation of instructions, the admins 
Istration are at liberty to reject it unconditionally, or to send it to 
the Senate for advice, amendment, ratification, or rejection, according 
to their judgment of its merits. Whether the Hise treaty w£is per- 
fect in all its provisions, or contained obnoxious features, is not the 
question. It furnished conclusive evidence that the government of 
Nicaragua was willing and anxious to confer upon the United States 
the exclusive and perpetual privilege of controlling the canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, instead of a partnership between us 
and the European powers. The senator froqa Delaware (then secre- 
tary of state) had the opportunity of securing to his own country 
that inestimable privilege, either by submitting the Hise treaty to 
the Senate, with the recommendation that it be so modified as to 
obviate all the objections which he deemed to exist to some of its 
provisions, or by making a new treaty which should embrace the 
principle of an exclusive and perpetual privilege without any of the 
obnoxious provisions. He did not do either. He suppressed the 
treaty — refused to accept of an exclusive privilege to his own 
country — and caused a new treaty to be made, which should lay the 
foundation of a partnership between the United States and Great 
Britain and the other European powers. 

The next reason assigned for withholding the Hise treaty from the 
Senate is that it had not been approved by Nicaragua. It is true 
that Nicaragua did not ratify that treaty ; but why did she fail to do 
so ? I showed conclusively in the speech to which the senator was 
replying that the non-approval was in consequence of his instructions, 
as secretary of state, to Mr. Squier, our charge d'afiaires to Nicaragua. 
It required the whole influence of the representative of our govern- 
ment in that country to prevent the ratification and approval of the 
Hise treaty by the state of Nicaragua. Sir, it is not a satisfactory 
reason for suppressing the treaty, therefore, that it had not been 
ratified by the other party, when the non-ratification was produced 
by the action of the agent of this government in pursuance of in- 
structions. 

Mb. Clayton. — I desire distinctly to understand the senator. If 
I understood him, he said that Mr. Hise's treaty was rejected in 
consequence of Mr. Squier's interference. 

Mr. Douglas. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clayton. — ^And then I understand him to say that Mr. Squiei 
did it by instruction. 

Mr. Douglas. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clayton. — Now will the senator submit the truth to sub- 
stantiate that assertion ? I know of no such instruction. 

Mr. Douglas. — I will do that with a great deal of pleasure. Mr. 
Hise was sent to the Central American States by Mr. Polk. He 
negotiated a treaty with the state of Nicaragua — the treaty ii. 
question — on the 21st of June, 1849. Prior to that time he had 
veeoL recalled, and Mr. Squier had been appointed by the administra 
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tioQ which sacceeded that of President Polk. Mr. Hise had 
oeired no knowledge of his removal ; no instmctions fh>m the new 
administration at the time when he made the treaty. In the in- 
structions which the secretary of state gave to Mr. Sqnier on the 
2d of May, 1849, when he was ahout to proceed to Central America 
to supersede Mr. Hise, yon will find that he was directed to ** olaim 
no peculiar privilege ; no exclusive right ; no monopoly of com- 
mercial intercourse " for the United Stat^. I will read from the 
letter of Instructions: 

** We should naturally be proud of such an achievement as an American 
work ; but if European aid be necessary to accomplish it, why should we re- 
pudiate it, seeing tnat our object is as honest as it is openly avowed, to claiiQ 
no peculiar privilege ; no exclusive right ; no monopoly of commercial inter- 
course, but to see that the work is dedicated to the benefit of mankind, to be 
used by all on the same terms with us, and consecrated to the enjoyment and 
di£ftision of the unnumbered and inestimable blessings which must now from it 
to all the civilized world !" 

Then, sir, after having instructed Mr. Squier as to the character 
of the treaty which he was to form — a treaty which was to open the 
canal to the world — a treaty which was to give us no peculiar 
privilege, and secure to us no exclusive right — after giving that in- 
struction, the secretary, in the concluding paragraph, says : 

**If a charter or grant of the right of way shall have been incautiously oi 
hiconsiderately made before your arrival in that country, seek to have if 
properly modified to answer the ends we have in view." 

Mk. Clayton. — Is that the passage ? 

Me. Douglas. — That and the other together. 

Mb. Clayton. — I endeavored to correct the misapprehension of 
the honorable senator yesterday in reference to that. That is not 
an instruction to the minister to Central America in regard to the 
treaty made by Mr. Hise, or any other treaty. It is a direction to 
the minister to Central America to see that any contract which had 
been made by the local government should be so made as not to be 
assignable. If the gentleman will road the context, he will see at 
once that that does not allude to a treaty. It is merely, I say again, 
an instruction to the minister in that country to look to it, that the 
capitalists who were about to construct the canal should not pecu- 
late upon the work. There is nothing there touching a treaty ; 
nothing whatever. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. The whole 
construction is in reference to the character of the contract o* 
charter. 

Mb. Douglas. — I will read the preceding sentence, and we will«ee 
then who is mistaken : 

** If they do not agree to grant us passage on reasonable and proper tenns, 
refuse our protection anl our countenance to procure the contract from 
BTlcaragiia ''— 
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Mm. Clayton. — ^If the gentleman will look at the context which 
goes before, he will see that the word " they " refers to the capitalists. 
Mb. Douglas.— ^I will read what goes before : 

" See that it is not assignable to others ; that no exclusive privileges are 
granted to any nation that will not agree to the same treaty stipulations with 
Nicaragua ; that the tolls to be demanded by the owners are not unreasonable 
or oppressive ; that no power be reserved to the proprietors of the canal or 
Uieir suoeessors to extort at any time hereafter, or unjustly to obstruct or 
embarrass the right of passage. This will require all your vigilance and skill. 
if they do not agree to grant us passage on reasonable and proper terms, re- 
3se our protection and our countenance to procure the contract from 
Vicaragua. If a charter or grant of the right of way shall have been incau- 
*!lously or inconsiderately made before yoiur arrival m that country, seek to 
tave it pro^rly modified to answer the ez<ds we have in view." 

Me. Olatton. — The honorable senator will observe that that does 
lot refer to a treaty. The grant of the right of way was a different 
'iiing. It was a contract between the V^cai government and the 
wpitalists. Not a treaty at all. 

Me. Douglas. — The senator's explanation is doubtless tiatisfactory 
ijo himself. He may imagine that it will suit his present purposes to 
place upon his instructions the construction for which he now con- 
tends ; but it is wholly unwarranted by the language he employed. 
His instructions speak of securing the right of way to " us." To 
whom did he allude in the word "usi" Did he refer to the 
capitalists, proprietors and speculators, who should become the 
owners of the charter ? Was he one of the company, and therefore 
authorized to use the word " us," when speaking of the rights and 
privileges to be acquired of a foreign nation through his agency as 
secretary of state ? 1 have supposed that Mr. Squier was sent to 
Central America to represent the United States, and to protect our 
rights and interests as a nation. I have always done the senator 
from Delaware the justice to believe that when he gave those in- 
structions to Mr. Squier he was acting on behalf of his country to 
Be«5ure the right of way for a canal to the United States and not to a 
few capitalists and speculators under the title of ^^us." For the 
honor of our country I will still do him that justice, notwithstanding 
his disclaimer. His instructions also speak of the right of way to 
"nations," and caution Mr. Squier to see that *'no exclusive privi- 
leges are granted to any nation," etc. 

It is plain, therefore, that in the instructions relating to the secur- 
ing the right of way for a canal to the nations of the earth, Mr. 
Squier was directed to see that no exclusive privilege was granted 
to any other nation, and not to claim any peculiar advantages for 
our own. Then follows the concluding paragraph, which has beeo 
read : 

" If a charter or grant of the rights of way shall have been incautiously or in 
considerately made before your arrival in the country, seek to have it properly 
modified to answer the ends we have in view." 

Modified how ? If before the arrival of Mr. Squier in the ooimtry 
17 
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Mr. Hise shall have acquired a charter or grant which si: ill secure 
peculiar privileges or exclusive rights for this country, le was to 
seek to have it so modified as to open the same rights and privileget 
to all other nations on equal terms. This is what I understand to 
be the meaning of those instructions, and it is clear that Mr. Squier 
understood them in the same way ; for when he arrived in Nicaragua, 
and discovered, by a statement in a newspaper of the Isthmus, that 
Mr. Hise was about making a treaty for a canal, without knowing 
what its terms were, without waiting to ascertain its provisions, he 
Bent at once a notice to Iftie government of Nicaragua, that Mr. Hise 
was not authorized to treat — that he did not understand the policy 
and views of the new administration — that he had been recalled, 
and that any treaty he might make must be considered and treated 
as an unofficial act. He communicated this protest to the secretary 
of state on the same day, and then proceeded to his point of destina- 
tion, where he made a treaty for the right of way for a canal to all 
nations on the partnership plan in pursuance of his instructions. 
These two treaties — the Hise treaty and the Squier treaty — were in 
the Department of State at the same time — the one having arrived 
about the middle of September, and the other about the first of 
October. It then became the duty of the senator from Delaware, as 
secretary of state, to decide between thera : in other words, to de- 
termine whether he would accept of an exclusive privilege to his 
own country, or enter into partnership with the monarchies of 
Europe. He did determine that question, and his decision was in 
fevor of the partnership, and against his own country having the 
exclusive control of the canal. 

Then, sir, I think I was authorized to say what I did say, that the 
non-ratification of Hise treaty by the government of Nicaragua was 
procured by the agent of General Taylor's administration in that 
country, and that the agent acted under the authority of this go- 
vernment. He certainly acted in obedience to what he understood 
to be his instruction, and that is, the instruction, that if such a char 
ter had been incautiously granted, to seek to have it modified to con- 
form to the ends had in view, as stated in the instruction, 

Mb. Clayton. — Will the senator allow me to interrupt him? It 
|i not a very material point, still it is better to have it right than 
wrong. If the senator will only read the last paragraph, he will see 
that the charter or grant of the right of way which Mr. Squier was 
instructed to see was not incautiously made, was a very different 
thing, indeed, from the treaty ; and he will see that that is the thing 
which I directed the minister to look to, as 1 stated, and endeavored 
to be understood yesterday, and as I was anxious to be understood 
by the gentleman on this point — what 1 instructed the minister to 
look to was tbttt the contract of these capitalists should not be such 
as would enable them to extort from persons using the canal. The 
last sentence of the instruction applies, if he will look at it excl** 
lively to the cube of the contract, and not to that »f the treaty. 
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One remark more : How is it possible for the gentleman to recon- 
cile the fact, that the State Department could know or imagine that 
Mr. Hise had made a treaty on the 2d of May, 1860, when those in- 
structions were given, when, in point of fact, Mr. Hise was no.t 
heard from until June afterward ? How could I imagine any such 
thing ? And again : how could I possibly suppose that Mr. Hise 
had made a treaty, or was going to make a treaty, when the records 
of the State Department showed me the instructions given to him 
by Mr. Buchanan, in which he tells Mr. Hise to make no treaty 
whatever with Nicaragua? If the gentleman can reconcile these 
things, I should be happy to hear him. 

Me. Doxjolas. — I will have less difficulty in reconciling these thingi 
with my views of his instructions than he will with his construction 
of them. I have already shown that the instructions related to the 
right of way to nations and not to individuals ; that they were in 
favor of equal rights to all nations, and opposed to any peculiar pri- 
vileges to our own country. Is it not as reasonable to suppose that 
the instructions meant what they said, as it is to conceive that our 
minister was directed to procure the modification of contracts pre- 
viously entered into with individuals, and for the observance of 
which Nicaragua was supposed to have pledged her faith as a nation? 
Was our minister sent there to represent individuals in their schemes 
of procuring charters and contracts on private account, or to inter- 
fere with and prevent the faithful observance of such contracts as 
that government might previously have made with our own citizens 
or others ? While this supposition might extricate the senator from 
his present difficulty on this point, it would not tend to elevate the 
character of our diplomacy during his administration of the State 
Department I think I do the senator more justice by the construc- 
tion I have put upon his conduct than he does by his own explana- 
tion. 

But, sir, I wish to know whether I understand the senator now ? 
Does he wish now to be understood as saying that he preferred an 
exclusive priTi'iege to his own country to a partnership with Eng- 
land? 

Mb. Clayton. — No, sir. 

Me, Douglas. — Ah ! then as he did not prefer the exclusive f)ri- 
vilege to a partnership with the European powers, does he wish the 
Senate to understand that he did not mean to convey his true idea 
m his instructions ? If he preferred the partnership to the exclusive 
privilege, was it not his duty to make known that wish in his in- 
structions ? Why should he complain when I show that by his in- 
structions he said precisely what he now avows to be his policy 
upon that subject ? Why, sir, I am defending the consistency of his 
own opinions, according to his present views, by showing that hia 
instructions embraced what he says now was hia true policy — ir 
favor of a partnership with other nationti, instead of an exclusive 
priyilege to our own country. 
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Bat, sir, whatever may have been his meaning in those instnuv 
tions, it is undeniable that Mr. Squier understood them as I now do, 
and acted upon them accordingly. Hence, as I have already re- 
maiked, before he arrived upon the theatre of his operations, and 
upon the mere authority of a newspaper paragraph, that Mr. Hist 
was about making such a treaty, he sent ahead a messenger to in- 
form the government of Nicaragua that Mr. Hise had no autho- 
rity to treat upon the subject — that he had been recalled — that he 
was not informed of the views and purposes of the new administra- 
tion — and that whatever treaty he made must be regarded and 
treated as an unofficial act— and requesting that ^^ new negotiations 
may be entered upon at the seat of government." 

The new negotiations were immediately opened accordingly, and 
on the 8d of September terminated in a treaty, which was a substi- 
tute for that which Mr. Hise had previously made. I do not under- 
stand that the Hise treaty was formally rejected or disavowed by 
the government of Nicaragua. It was treated as an unofficial act--- 
a mere nullity — upon the authority of Mr. Squier's protest. I again 
submit the question to the Senate, therefore, whether I am not ^oHy 
justified in the statement that the non-approval of the Hise treaty 
by the government of Nicaragua was in consequence of the action 
of the agent of this government in that country, under the instruo- 
tions of the senator from Delaware as secretary of state? I am 
only surprised that he should attempt to avoid the responsibility of 
the act, since, when hard pressed in this discussion, he has been 
driven into the admission that he preferred a partnership with the 
monarchies of the Old World to an exclusive privilege for his own 
country. If such were his opinions and preferences, he was bound 
by every consideration of duty and patriotism to have given the in- 
structions, and produced the result which I have attributed to him. 
Why not avow that which he now acknowledges to have been his 
purpose, in obedience to what he conceived to be his duty ? I only 
ask him to assume the responsibility and consequences of his own 
conduct, and then to assign such reasbns as he may be able in justi- 
fication. 

The next reason which he gives for suppressing the Hise treaty is 
totally inconsistent with the first. lie alleges that the clause guar- 
anteeing the independence of Nicaragua was wliolly inadmissible, and 
could never receive his sanction. In a report which was communi- 
cated to the House of Bepresentatives in 1850, he assigned the same 
reason, and stated that such a guaranty was a departure from our 
uniform policy, and had no precedent in our history except in the onf 
case of the French colonies in America. 

Of course courtesy requires me to acknowledge that the senator 
really believes that this was one of the reasons which induced him 
to withhold the Hise treaty from the Senate. I must be permitted, 
however, to inform him that he is entirely mistaken : that the clause 
in questian did not constitute an objection in his mind at that time 
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ihst it is an afterthought whioh he has since seized hold of to jnstifj 
an act which he had previously performed upon totally different 
grounds. The evidence of these facts will be found recorded in a 
dispatch written by the senator from Delaware, as secretary of state, 
on the 20th of October, 1849, to Mr. Lawrence, our minister to Eng- 
land. The document containing this dispatch was printed and laid 
upon our tables a few days since, and is entitled Senate Ex. Doc. No. 
27. It will be remembered that the Hise treaty was communicated 
to the Department of State on the 15th of September, and the Squiei 
treaty about the first of October of the same year. On the 20th of 
October, Mr. Clayton (in the dispatch to which I refer^ dit^cussed oui 
relations with the Central American states at great length — among 
other things communicated to Mr. Lawrence the substance of thes« 
two treaties — and directed him to make the same known to Lord 
Palmerston. I read from the dispatch : 

"If, however, the British government shall reject these overtures on our part, 
and shall refuse to cooperate with us in the generous and philanthropic schema 
of rendering the interoceanic communication by the way of the port and rivei 
San Jaan free to all nations upon the same terms, we shall deem ourselves jai 
tificd in protecting our interests independently of her aid, and despite her of 
position or hostility. With a view to this alternative, we have a treaty wit t 
the state of Nicaragua, a copy of which has been sent to you, and the 8tipul«> 
tions of which you should unreservedly impart to Lord Palmerston. You w U 
inform him, however, that this treaty was concluded without a power or ii> 
struction from this government; that the President had no kno«rledge ofia 
existence, of the intention to form it, until it was presented to him by "Mt. 
Uise, our late charge d'affaires to Guatemala, about the 1st of SepteFiber lart; 
and that, consequently, we are not bound to ratify it, and will tase no step Tor 
that purpose, if we can, by arrangements with the British goveinment, pliice 
our interests upon a just and satisfactory foundation. But, if ov.r effort for Chis 
end should be abortive, the President will not hesitate to suVnit this or sjme 
other treaty which may be concluded by the present charge d'a(fiures to 'iaa- 
temala, to the Senate of the United States for their advice tiud consent, with a 
view to its ratification ; and if that enlightened body should approve it, hu also 
will give it his hearty sanction, and will exert all his ccr.stitutional power to 
execute its provisions in good faith — a determination iv vhich he may «onfi* 
dently count upon the good will of the people of the Uaited States." 

Here we find the true reason assigned for withholding the Hise 
treaty from the Senate. It was to induce Great Britain to enter into 
partnership with us. Lord Palmerston is informed that if Great Bri- 
tain refuses our offer of a partnership, that *' we shall deem ourselves 
justified in protecting our interests independently of her aid, and in 
despite of her opposition or hostility," and that ** with a view to this 
alternative," he held the Hise treaty in reserve, to be submitted to 
the Senate for ratification or not, dependent upon the decision of 
Great Britain in relation to the partnership. This is the only reason 
assigned for withholding the treaty from the Senate. The pretext 
that it was made without authority is expressly negatived by the 
threat to accept the exclusive pi-ivilege, in the event that England 
refasea to enter into the partnership. Not a word of objecticn thiU 
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It gaaraotees the independence of Nicaragua I Bat the test]inou:y 
does not stop here. Tliis same dispatch furnishes affirmative evi- 
dence — conclasive and undeniable— that tlie ^'gnarantj" oonotitated 
no portion of his objection to the Hise treaty — was not deemed ob- 
jectionable by him at that time — but, on the contrary, was looked 
upon with favor, and actually proposed by Mr. Clayton himself as a 
desiral^e provision which might be incorporated into a treaty for the 
protection of the canal I I read from the same dispatch : 

** Yon majT suggest, for instance, that the United States and Great Bntaia 
should enter into a treaty gnaranteeing the independence of Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica, wnich treaty may also guarantee to British subjects the 
privileges acquired in those States by the treaties between Great Britain and 
Bpain, provided that the limits of those States on the east be acknowledged to 
be the Carribean Sea." 

Now, sir, let me ask the senator from Delaware what becomes of 
his pretext that he deemed the guaranty of the independence of 
Nicaragna an insnperable objection to the Hise treaty? Have I not 
proven by his own dispatches, written at the time, that such an idea 
could never have entered his brain when he determined to withhold 
the treaty from the Senate?— that it was an afterthought upon which 
he has since seized as an excuse for an act which had been previonalj 
done with a view to another object, and for diflferent reasons ? 

I will now proceed to consider the fourth objection made by the 
senator to the Hise treaty. He goes on to criticise its various pro- 
visions, denounces them as ridiculous, as absurd, as unconstitutional, 
and he puts the question with an air of triumph whether tliere was 
a man in this body who would have voted for all the provisions of 
that treaty. Sir, I have no fancy for that species of special pleading 
which attempts to avoid the real issue by a criticism upon mere 
details which are subject to modification at pleasure. Does not tiie 
senator know that when a treaty is made, the objects of which are 
desirable, while the details are inadmissible, the practice has been 
to send it to the Senate, that the object may be secured and the 
details so modified as to conform to the ends in view ? Whoever 
supposed before that a treaty, desirable in its leading features, was to 
be rejected by the department, merely because there was an obnox- 
ious provision in it ? I could turn upon the senator with an air of 
as much triumph, if I had practised it as well, and ask him if there 
was a man in this body who would have voted for the Mexican 
treaty of peace as it was sent to us by the Executive? Do we not 
all know that the treaty which was ratified by about four-fifths of 
the Senate came to us in a shape in which it could not receive one 
solitary vote upon either side of the chamber? Do we not know 
that M.**. Polk in his message communicating the treaty intimated 
that fact, and called the attention of the Senate to the obnoxiona 

frovisions? While it contained provisions which would exclude the 
Resident from the possibility of ever ratifying it, which would have 
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prevented every senator from giving his sanction to it, yet inasmmcli 
as the main objects of the treaty met the approval of the President, 
and it was only matters of detail that were obnoxious and inadmis 
8ible, he sent it to the Senate that its details might be made to har 
monize with its objects. Sir, the vote to strike out the obnoxious 
features in the treaty was unanimous. Not one man in the body, not 
even the senator from Delaware, dared to affirm those clauses or vote 
to keep them in the treaty. Having perfected it so as to suit the 
'^iews of about four-fifths of the Senate, it was ratified with the vote 
u^ the senator recorded in the affirmative, according to my recol- 
lection. 

If, therefore, the senator from Delaware had followed the practice 
which he sanctioned by his own vote in the case of the Mexican 
treaty, he would have sent the Hise treaty to the Senate for amend* 
ment and ratification, even if the details had been obnoxious to all 
the objections he now urges to them. For this reason I do not deem 
it necessary to occupy the time of the Senate in reply to his objec- 
tions relative to making a canal outside the limits of the United 
States, or the creation of a company either by Congress or the Presi- 
dent for that purpose. I care not whether these provisions were 
admissible or inadmissible. It is not material to the argument. It 
can have no bearing upon the question. The Hise treaty was evi- 
dence of one great fact, which should never be forgotten, and that 
fact is, that Nicaragua was willing and anxious to grant the United 
States forever the exclusive right and control over a ship canal 
between the two oceans. The secretary of state (Mr. Clayton), 
knew that fact. If the details were not acceptable to him, he could 
have availed himself of the main provisions and made the details to 
suit himself; I confine myself therefore to the great point that you 
might have had the exclusive privilege if you had desired it. You 
refused it with your eyes open, and took a partnership in lieu of it. 
All about the details is a matter of moonshine. You could have 
modified them to suit yourself before sending the treaty to the 
Senate, or you could have followed the example of Mr. Polk, in the 
case of the Mexican treaty, and sent it to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that the details be thus modified. 

All this talk about obnoxious features and objectionable provisions 
— about guarantees of independence and want of authority to make 
the treaty — ^must be regarded as miserable attempts to avoid the 
main point at issue. Why this pitiful equivocation, if the senator 
was really in favor of the European partnership in preference to the 
exclusive privilege for the United States, as all his acts prove — the 
whole tenor of his correspondence clearly and conclusively prove — 
was the case? If he thinks his policy was right, why not frankly 
avow the truth, and justify upon the merits ? I am not to be diverted 
from my purpose by his assaults upon the administration of Presi 
dent Polk, nor by his array of great names in opposition to the viewj 
I entertain. History will do justice to Mr. Polk and Mr. Buohanflo 
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apon this m well as all other questions connected with their admi- 
nistration of the government. In the speech to which the senator 
professed to replj, I did not make an allusion to partj politics. I do 
not think the term Whig or Democrat can be found in the whole 
speech. I am sure that it does not contain a partisan reference to 
the state of political parties in the country during the period to 
which my remarks a))plied. I attempted to discuss the question 
apon its merits, independent of the fact whether my views might como 
in conflict with those professed by either of the great parties, or 
entertained by the great men of our country at some former period. 
I should have been belter satisfied if the senator had pursued the 
same course, instead of calling upon Jackson, Polk and Buchanan, 
and sheltering himself behind their great names, while attempting to 
detract from their fame by representing them as having sacrificed the 
interests and honor of their country. 

Mr. Clayton.— I deny it There was not one word in my speech 
which went to arraign Mr. Polk or General Jackson, or anybody. 
There was nothing like a party spirit in this speech. If the gentle- 
man so understood me, he entirely misunderstood me. I stated the 
fact that Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan had been applied to by the 
local government of Nicaragua for the intervention of this govern- 
ment to protect it from the aggressions of the British. I stated, and 
proved the fact, that the Monroe doctrine had never been carried 
out — that Mr. Polk on that occasion had declined to interfere ; but 
I disclaim entirely assailing him, and endeavor to reconcile his whole 
course of conduct as being consistent with wliat he stated in the 
House of Representatives on the Panama mission. 

Mb. Douglas. — I accept the explanation. It is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, but I am very unfortunate in apprehending the meaning of 
language. He said that Mr. Polk had avowed himself in favor of 
tisserting the Monroe doctrine. He then said that Mr. Polk had 
abandoned and refused to carry it out when this question arose. He 
said the President of Nicaragua, to use his own language, " poked 
that declaration into Mr. Polk's own teeth." 

Mr. Clayton. — I used no such word. 

Mr. Douglas. — At least, that he thrust it into his teeth. 

Mr. Clayton. — I did not. 

Mr. Douglas. — Well, never mind about the precise word. At all 
events, he went on to sliow that Mr. Polk was pledged to the Mon- 
roe doctrine, that he failed to carry it out, that no administration 
ever carried it out, that it had been abandoned w^henever a question 
arose which gave an opportunity for carrying it into effect. When 
he chose to put Mr. Polk into the position of making declarations 
and violating tliem, making protests and abandoning them, making 
threats and never executing them, I very naturally supposed, accord- 
ing to the notion of a western man, that he was attacking him. 
t' Laughter.) 

Mr. Clayton. — I endeavor to sliow that Mr. Polk hal noade hit 
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(ecommendation to the Congress of the United States that he waa 
perfectly justifiahle in not considering that as the established doc- 
trine of the country, becanse the Congress of the United States had 
never adopted it. On that principle I endeavor to reconcile the 
course of Mr. Polk with itself. The gentleman has undertaken to 
represent me as assailing Mr. Polk, when if he had paid attention to 
what I said — ^unfortunately he was out during the greater portion of 
the time I was discussing the subject — ^he would have seen that I was 
endeavoring to prove that the course of that President of the United 
States, in this particular, was made liable to the exception which is 
taken to it ; that he was not bound by the declaration of the Monroe 
doctrine unless Congress adopted it, because he was not the govern- 
ment. 

Me. Douglas. — Of course I accept the explanation of the senator 
with a great deal of pleasure, and I am gratified to know that J 
misapprehend him; but it really did appear to me that I wan 
justified in putting that construction upon what he said, inasmuch 
as he went on to show that when he came into the State Department, 
he found Great Britain with her protectorate over the Mosquito 
coast, and spreading over more than half of Central America — that 
during Mr. Polk's administration, and while he was negotiating the 
treaty of peace with Mexico, Great Britain seized the town of San 
Juan, at the mouth of the proposed canal, and that Mr. Polk and Mr, 
Buchanan remained silent, without even a protest against this unjus- 
tifiable aggression ; and when he denounced that seizure as an act 
originating in hostility to this country, to cut ofi^ communication 
with our Pacific possessions ; and when he said that it would have 
been wiser to have closed the door and shut out the British lion, than 
to allow him to enter unresisted, and then attempt to expel him ; 
and when he boasted of having expelled the British lion after Mr. 
Polk and Mr. Buchanan had permitted him to enter the house in 
contempt of their declaration of the Monroe doctrine, I really thought 
that he was attempting to censure Mr. Polk for letting the lion come in ; 
but it seems I was mistaken. He did not mean that, and not meaning 
it, upon my word I do not know what he did mean. (Laughter.) 

When I heard all this, and much more of the same tenor, it oc- 
curred to me that it amounted to a pretty good arraignment of Mr. 
Polk and his administration ; and that his object was to glorify him- 
self and General Taylor, at the expense of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Polk, by accusing the latter of having tamely submitted to British 
aggressions of great enormity, which the former promptly rebuked 
by expeUing the British from Central America. Let me ask him the 
question — did the Clayton and Bulwer treaty expel the British from 
Central America? Has England abandoned her protectorate? What 
power has she surrendered ? What ftinctionary has she recalled ? 
What portion of the country — what inch of territory has she given 
up? Win the senator from Delaware inform me what England haa 
abandoned in pursuance or by virtue of the Clayton and BnlwM 
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treaty ? I can show him where she has extended her posseasiona 
since the date of that treaty, and in contempt of its stipulations. I 
can point him to the seizure of the Bay Islands and the erection of 
them into a colony — to the extension of her jurisdiction in the 
vicinity of the Balize — to her invasion of the Territory of Honduras 
on the main land — and to the continuance of her protectorate ovex 
the Mosquito coast. I can point him to a series of acts designed by 
Great Britain to increase her power and extend her possessions in 
that quarter. Will he point me to any one act by which she has re- 
duced her power or curtailed her possessions ? He boasts of having 
expelled the British from Central America. Will he have the kind- 
ness to inform the Senate how, when, and wliere this has been 
effected ? Where is the evidence to sustain thi.s declaration ? I called 
for information on this point in my speech the utlier day. The 
senator replied to all other parts of that speech in detail and at great 
length. Of course, want of time was the reason for his omission to 
respond to these pertinent inquiries. (Laughter.) 

Mb. Clayton. — No, sir ; I replied to it, but the senator was on 
ot bis seat. 

Mb. Douglas. — I was in my seat the most of the time the senator 
was speaking on that part of the subject, but unfortunately I heard 
no response to this interrogatory. Now, sir, in regard to this Bay 
Island colony, I may be permitted to say, although it is by the way 
of digression from the line of argument which I was marking out for 
myself, that it presents a clear case not only in derogation of the 
Monroe doctrine, but in direct violation and contempt of the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty. I will do the senator the justice to say, that the 
Bay Island colony has not been erected in pursuance of the treaty, 
but in derogation of its provisions. The question arises, are we 
going to submit tamely to the establishment of this new colony ? If 
we acciuiesce in it we submit to a double wrong — a contravention of 
our avowed policy in regard to European colonization on this conti- 
nent ; and a palpable and open violation of the terms and stipulation* 
of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. If we tamely submit to this two- 
fold wrong, the less we say henceforth in regard to European colo- 
uization on the American continent, the better for our own credit. 

Here is a case where we must act promptly if we ever intend to 
act. I do not wish to make an issue with England about the Balize 
— she has been in possession there longer than our nation has existed 
18 an independent republic. I do not wish to make an issue with 
her in regard to Jamaica, because she cannot surrender it upon our 
demand without dishonor, and she is bound to fight if driven to an 
extremity on that point. I do not want to make an issue with 
her in reference to any colony she has upon the continent or adjacent 
to it, where she may be said to have had a long and ^^eacefu! 
possession. Sir, if I was going to make tlie issue on any one of 
these points, I would pursue a more manly course by declaring waf 
at ono6 instead of resorting to such an expedient I would mak^ th« 
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Issue solely and distinctly on the Bay Island colony, for the reason 
that there she is clearly in the wrong, the act having been done in 
violation of her plighted faith. It was done in contempt of onr 
avowed policy. She cannot justify it before the civilized world, and 
therefore, dare not fight upon such an issue. England will fight ua 
when her honor compels her to do it, and she. will fight us for nc 
other cause. We can require Great Britain to discontinue the Bay 
Island colony, and I call upon the friends of the Clayton-Bulwef 
treaty, whose provisions are outraged by that act, to join in the de- 
mand that that colony be discontinued. Upon that point we are in 
the right : England is in the wrong ; and she cannot, she dare not 
fight upon it. And, sir, when England backs out of one colony upon 
our remonstrance, it will be a long time before she will establish 
another upon this continent without consulting us. And, sir, when 
England shall have refrained from interfering in the affairs of the 
American continent without consulting the wishes of this govern- 
ment, what other power on earth will be willing to stand forward 
and do that which England concedes it prudent not to attempt ? I may 
be permitted to say, therefore, tliat the only issue that I desire t6 see 
at this time, upon our foreign relations, as they are now presented to 
me, is upon the Bay Island colony : and let us require that that be 
discontinued, and that the terms of our treaty stipulations be obeyed 
and fulfilled. Whwi that issue shall have been made and decided in 
our favor, we will not have much need for general resolutions about 
the Monroe doctrine in future. 

But, sir, this was a digression. The point that I was discussing 
was this : that while it has been a matter of boast for years that the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty drove Great Britain out of Central 
America, she has not surrendered an inch ; and what is more, she is 
now proposing negotiations with us with a view to new arrange- 
ments, by which she shall hereafter give up her protectorate. Yes, sir, 
your late secretary of state and President, Everett and Fillmore, have 
communicated to Congress the fact that the British minister was pro- 
posing new negotiations, new arrangements, by which Great Britain 
shall hereafter give up that which the senator makes it a matter of 
boast that he had secured by his treaty. That is a little curious. I 
do not understand this self-gratulation of having accomplished a great 
and wonderful object, by the expelling of the British lion from the 
place where Mr. Polk allowed him to come and abide, and still a new 
negotiation or a new arrangement is deemed necessary to secure that 
which the senator from Delaware boasts of having accomplished long 
since ! 

England professes to be desirous of surrendering her protectorate. 
Then, why does she not do it ? The British minister proposes to 
open negotiations by which England shall withdraw her authority 
from Central America, and the late secretary of state (Mr. Everett) 
entertains the proposition favorably, while the senator from Delawaro 
congratulates the country upon his having effected the desired eu4 
in his treaty three years affo. 
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If Messrs. Everett and Fillmore were correct in entertaining If r. 
Grampton^B proposition for a new arrangement, certainly the senatof 
from Delaware is at fault in saying that his treaty expelled the Brit- 
ish from Central America. My opinion as to whether it did expel 
them or not, is a matter of not much consequence. I have always 
thought the language of the treaty was so equivocal, that no man 
eould say with certainty, whether it did abolish the protectorate or 
not. One clause seemed to abolish it ; another seemed to recognize 
Its existence, and to restrain its exercise ; and yon could make as 
good an argument on one side as the other. But I gave notice at 
the time the treaty was ratified, that I would take the Anierican aidcL 
and stand by the senator Irom Delaware in claiming that England 
was bound to quit ; but our late secretary of state and the President^ 
Everett and Fillmore, think otherwise; and now it becomes a 
question whether new negotiations to accomplish that very desirable 
object are necessary or not ? 

Mr. President, I return to the point which I was discussing when 
the senator, interrupted me, and led me off in this digression^ to wit . 
That the simple question presented in this matter, when stripped of 
all extraneous circumstances, was this : Should we have accepted, 
when tendered, an exclusive right of way forever, from one ocean to 
the other ? The senator from Delaware thought not, and the admin- 
istration of General Taylor sustained him in his view of the question. 
I thought we ought to have embraced the offer which tendered ns 
the exclusive control forever over this great interoceanic canal. 

The senator attempts to sustain his position by quoting the 
authority of General Jackson and Mr. Polk. Sir, he is unfortunate 
in his quotation. I do not think that, fairly considered, he has any 
such authority. I am aware that in 1835 that senator offered a 
resolution in this body, which was adopted, recommending a nego- 
tiation to open the Isthmus to all nations, and that General Jackson 
sent out Colonel Biddle to collect and rej)ort information on the 
subject ; bi't when the resolution was adopted, the question was then 
presented under circumstances very different from those which 
existed w> en the senator suppressed the Hise treaty. At that time 
the Central American States had granted to the Netherlands the 
privllec^e of making a canal. Others had already secured the privi- 
lege, and in that point of view it was reasonable to suppose that the 
most we could do was to get an equal privilege with European 
nations. That was not the case presented when the exclusive privi- 
lege was offered to us and the offer declined by the senator from 
Delaware without consulting the Senate. 

But there is no evidence that General Jackson ever entertained 
the opinions attributed to him. Colonel Biddle, wlio was appointed 
by General Jackson to explore the routes end collect and report 
Information, availed himself of his official position to obtain an 
exclusive privilege to himself and his associates on private account. 
VThen the existence of this private contract came to the knowledge 
of the seoretarj of state, Mr. Forsyth, he reprimanded our charge at 
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Naw Granada, for having given any countenance to it. And why 1 
Not because it contained an exclusive privilege to the United States, 
for it did not give us any privilege. Mr. Biddle had been sent out 
there to get information to be laid before the administration. Ho 
had no pow<^r to negotiate — ^no authority to open diplomatic rela- 
tions. He La,d no power to take any one step in procuring the privi- 
lege. He made use of his official position, and, in the opinion of the 
administration, abused it, by securing a private grant to himself, 
without the authority, protection, or sanction of the government of 
his own counlry. 

Mr. Forsyth was indignant because his agent had disobeyed his 
authority, and turned the public employment into a private specula- 
tion. That is not the question presented here. That contract did 
not give the United States the privilege at all. It gave it to 
Oolonel Biddle and his associates. But I find nothing in that trans- 
action, and in all the public documents relating to it, to show that 
General Jackson would have refused the exclusive privilege to his 
own country if it had been tendered to him. 

How is it, then, with Mr. Polk ? According to my recollection 
of the facts, New Granada had granted the privilege of making a 
canal to a Frenchman by the name of Du Quesne^ — I will not be cer- 
tain of his name — and it was desirable to get permission to carry the 
mails across there. The grant had passed into the possession of a 
citizen of a foreign power, and the most that our government could 
ask, was to be put upon an equal footing with that other power. It 
did not present the question of the privilege being tendered to ns, 
and we refusing to accept it. 

But I shall take no time in going into a vindication of those ad- 
ministrations. In the remarks that I made the other day, I chose to 
vindicate my own course without reference to past administrations 
or present party associations, and I will pursue the same line of de- 
bate now. One word upon the point, made by the senator, that the 
Hise treaty was unconstitutional. Was it not constitutional to 
accept the exclusive privilege to the United States ? If it was not, 
and his constitutional objection is valid, it goes a little top far. If 
you had no right to accept an exclusive privilege to us under the 
Constitution, what right had you to take a partnership privilege in 
company with Great Britain? If you had no right to take th€ 
privilege for the benefit of American citizens alone, what right had 
you to take one for the benefit of Englishmen and Americans jointly 1 
If you have no right to make a treaty by which you will protect an 
A.merican company in making that canal, what right had you to 
make a treaty by which you pledged yourselves to protect a British 
iompany in making the same work ? I choose to put the senator 
apon the defensive, and let him demonstrate his right to do this 
thing jointly with England, and then I will draw from his argument 
my right to do it for the benefit of America alone. I choose to pal 
Aim in the position of demonstrating the existence of the convtito 
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tional power. He, in his treaty, exercised the power. I haT« Dot« 
And he, having exercised it, having pledged the faith of the natiosa 
to do the act, I have a right to call upon him to show the authority, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to make a guaranty 
jointly with England for the benefit of English subjects as well a* 
American citizens ; and when he proves the existence of that power^ 
he has proved the right of the government to do the same thing foi 
the benefit of America and American citizens, omitting England aiii^ 
British subjects. 

Sir, as I before said, I have no fondness for this special pleading 
about the peculiar provisions of a treaty, when the real point was 
the extent of the privilege which we should accept. Now, sir, I 
was in favor of an exclusive privilege, and I will tell you why. I 
desired to see a canal made ; and when made, I desired t.o see it 
under the control of a power enabled to protect it. I desired to see it 
open to the commerce of the whole world, under our protection upon 
proper terms. How was that to be done, except by an exdusiTe 
privilege to ourselves ? Then, let us open it to the commerce of 
the world on such terms and conditions as we should deem wise, jnat 
and politic. Could we not do this as well by our volition as England 
could in conjunction with us ? Would it not be as creditable to i» 
as a nation to have acquired it ourselves, and then opened it freely, 
as to have gone into a partnership by which we should have no con- 
trol in prescribing the terms upon which it should be opened ? And 
besides, if the grant had been made to us, and we had accepted it, 
and then thrown it open to the commerce of all nations on our own 
terms and conditions, we held in our hands a riglit wliich would have 
been ample security for every nation under lieaven to keep the peace 
with the United States. The moment En^ljiud abused the privilege 
by seizing any more islands, by establishing aiiy more colonies, by 
invading any more rights, or by violating any more treaties, we 
would use our privileges, shut up the canal, and exclude her com- 
merce from the Pacific. We would hold a power in our hands 
which might be exercised at any moment to preserve peace and pre- 
vent injustice. Peace and progress being our aim, we should still 
have continued to be the only government on earth whose public 
policy from the beginning has been justly and honestly to enforce the 
laws of nations with fidelity toward all the nations. Sir, when you 
surrendered that exclusive right, you surrendered a great element of 
power, which in our hands would have been wielded in the cause of 
justice for the benefit of mankind. 

I was not for such a restrictive policy as would exclude Britifci 
vessels from going through the canal, or the vessels of any othoi 
nation which should respect our rights; I would let them all pa*>t, 
as long as they did not abuse the privilege; close it against th^iA 
when they did. I insist that the American people occupy a positWa 
on this continent which rendered it natural and proper that we shov'd 
exercise that power. I have no fear of a war with England. . 
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have none now. War should be avoided as long as possible. But, 
sir, you need have no apprehension of a war with her, for the reason 
that if we keep in the right, she dare not fight us, and she will not, 
especially for anything relating to American affairs. She knows she 
has given a bond to keep the peace, with a mortgage on all her real 
estate in America as collateral security, and she knows she forfeits 
her title to the whole, without hope of redemption, if she commits a 
breach of the bond. She will not fight unless compelled. "We could 
have fortified that canal at each end, and in time of war could have 
dosed it against our enemies, and opened it at our own pleasure. We 
had the power of doing it ; for the Hise treaty contained provisions for 
the construction of fortifications at each terminus and at such points 
along the line of the canal as we thought proper. We had the 
privilego of fortifying it, and we had the right to close it against any 
power which should abuse the privilege which we conferred. 

Then, sir, what was the objection to the acceptance of that exclu- 
sive privilege? I do not see it, sir. I know what were the private 
arguments urged in times which have gone by, and which I trust 
never will return ; that England and other European powers never 
would consent that the United States should have an exclusive con- 
trol over the canal. Well, sir, I do not know that they would have 
consented, but of one thing I am certain, 1 would never have asked 
their consent. When Nicaragua desired to confer the privilege, and 
when we were willing to accept it, it was purely an American ques- 
tion with which England had no right to interfere. It was an Ame- 
rican question about which Europe had no right to be consulted. 
Are we under any more obligation to consult European powers 
about an American question than the allied powers were, in their 
Congress, to consult us, when establishing the equilibrium of Europe 
by the agency of the Holy Alliance ? America was not consulted 
then. Our name does not appear in all the proceedings. It was a 
European question, about which it was presumed America had 
nothing to say. This question of a canal in Nicaragua, when nego- 
tiations were pending to give it to us, was so much an American 
question, that the English government was not entitled to be con- 
sulted. England not consent I She will acquiesce in your doing 
what you may deem right so long as you consent to allow her to hold 
Canada, the Bermudas, Jamaica, and her other American possessions. 
I hope the time has arrived when we will not be told any more that 
Europe will not consent to this, and England will not consent to that. 
I heard that argument till I got tired of it when we were discussing 
the resolutions for the annexation of Texas. I heard it again on the 
Oregon question, and I heard it on the California question. It has 
been said on every occasion whenever we had an issue about acquir- 
ing territory, that England would not consent ; yet she has acquiesced 
in whatever we had the courage and the justice to do. And why ? 
Because we kept ourselves in the right. England was so situated 
witli her possessions on this continent^ that she dare not fight in an 
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anjuBt canpe. We would have been in the right to have acoented th« 
privilege of making this canal, and England would never have dared 
to provoke a controversy with us. I think the time has come when 
America should pertbnn her duty according to our own judgment, 
and our own sense of justice, without regard to what European 
powers might say with respect to it. I think this nation is about 
of age. I ttiink we have a right to judge for ourselves. Let ns 
always do right, and put the consequences behind us. 

But, sir, I do not wit<h to detain the Senate upon this point, or to 
prolong the discussion. I have a word or two to say in reply to the 
remarks of the senator from Delaware upon so much of my speech 
as related to the pledge in the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, never to 
annex any iiortion of that country. I objected to that clause in the 
treaty, upon the ground that I was unwilling to enter into a treaty 
stipulation with any European power in respect to this contincnti 
that we would not do in the future, whatever our duty, interest, honor, 
and safety, might require in the course of events. The senator infers 
that I desire to annex Central America because I was unwilling to 
give a pledge that we never would do it. He reminded mfi that 
there was a clause in the treaty with Mexico containing the scipnl*- 
tion, that in certain contingencies we would never annex any portion 
of that country. Sir, it was unnecessary that he should remind me 
of that provision. He has not forgotten how hard I struggled to get 
that clause out of the treaty where it was retained in opposition to 
my vote. Had the senator given me his aid then to defeat that pro- 
vision in the Mexican treaty, I would be better satisfied now with 
his excuse for having inserted a still stronger pledge in his treaty. 
But having advocated that pledge then, he should not attempt to 
avoid the responsibility of his own act by citing it as a precedent. I 
was unwilling to bind ourselves by treaty for all time to come never 
to annex any more territory. I am content for the present with the 
territory we have. I do not wish to annex any portion of Mexico 
now. I did not wish to annex any part of Central America then, 
D or do I at this time. 

But I cannot close my eyes to the history of this country tor the 
last half century. Fifty years ago the question was being debated 
in this Senate whether it was wise or not to acquire any territory on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, and it was then contended that we 
could never with safety extend beyond that river. It was at that 
time seriously considered whether the Alleghany Mountains should 
not be the barrier beyond which we should never pass. At a sub- 
sequent date, after we had acquired Louisiana and Florida, more 
liberal views began to prevail, and it was thought that perhaps we 
might venture to establish one tier of States west of the Mississippi ; 
but in order to prevent the sad calamity of an undue expansion of 
our territory, the policy was adopted of establishing an Indian Ter- 
ritory, with titles in perpetuity, all along the western borders ot 
those States, so that no more new States could possibly be created 
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In that direction. That harrier could not arrest the onward jirogresi 
of onr people. They hurst through it, and passed the Kocky Moun- 
tains, and were only arrested hy the waters of the Pacific. Who 
then is prepared to say that In the progress of events, having met 
with the barrier of the ocean in our western course, we may not be 
compeUed to turn tathe north and to the south for an outlet. How 
long is it since the gentleman from Delaware himself thought that 
the time would never arrive when we would want California? I am 
aware that he was of that opinion at the time we ratified the treaty, 
and annexed it. 

Mr. Clayton. — How? 

Mr. DoTJGLAS.— By his voting for Mr. Crittenden's resolutions de- 
claring that we did not want any portion of Mexican territory. He 
will find his vote in this volarae which I hold in my hand. I am 
aware that he belonged to that school of politicians who thought we 
had territory enough. I have not forgotten tliat a respectable por- 
tion of this body, but a few years ago, thought it would be prepos- 
terous to bring a country so far distant as California, and »o little 
known, into the Union. But it has been done ; and now since Cali- 
fornia has become a member of the confederacy, with her immense 
commerce and inexhaustible resources, we are told that the time will 
never come when the territory lying half way between our Atlantic 
and Pacific poissessions will be desirable. Central America is too fai 
ofi^ because it is half way to California, and on tlie main, direct 
route — on the very route upon which you pay your senators and 
representatives in Congress their mileage in coming to the capitol of 
the nation I The usual route of travel, the public higliway, the half- 
way house from one portion of the country to tlie other, is so far dis- 
tant that the man who thinks the time will ever come when we will 
want it, is deemed a madman I 

Mb. Clayton. — Does the senator apply those sentiments to me ? 
I do not think so. 

Mb. Douglas.— I simply say that such an opinion was indicated by 
the vote of the gentleman on the resolution of Mr. Crittenden. 

Mb. Clayton. — The senator is entirely mistaken on tljat point. 

Mb. Douglas — In order to save time, I waive the point as to the 
senator's vote, although it is recorded in the volume before me, and 
he can read it at his leisure. But I am not mistaken in saying tliat 
the senator on yesterday did ridicule the idea that we were ever to 
want any portion of Central America. He was utterly amazed, and 
in his amazement inquired where were these boundaries ever to cease. 
He wanted to know how far we were going, and if we expected to 
spread over the entire continent. I do not think we will do it in our 
day, but I am not prepared to prescribe limits to tlie area over which 
Democratic ])rinciples may safely spread. I know not what our 
destiny may be. I try to keep up with the rp?rk nf the age, to keep 
in view the history of the country, see wh^t w«» hj^ve ^ou^^ whither 
we are going, and with what velocity we ore moving, Ia ordw to b« 
18 
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prepared for those events which it is not in the power of man la 
thwart. 

You inaj make as inany treaties as \ on please to fetter the limits of 
tliis giant republic, and sha will burnt tliein all from her, and hei 
course will be onward to a limit which I will not venture to describe. 
Why the nece8>ity of pledging your faith that you will never annex 
any more of Mexico ? Do you not know that you will be compelled 
to do it; thut you cannot help it; thut your treaty will not prevent 
it, and that the only effect it will have will be to enable European 
powers to accuse us of bad faith when the act is done, and associate 
American faith and Punic faith as synonymous terms ? What is the 
use of your guaranty that you will never erect any fortifications in 
Central America; never annex, occupy, or colonize any portion of 
that country ? How do you know that you can avoid doing itf If 
you make the canal, I ask you if American citizens will not settle 
along its line ; whether they will not build up towns at each termi- 
nus ; whether they will not spread over that country, and conyei't it 
into an American State; whether American principles and American 
institutions will not be firmly planted there? And I ask joa how 
many years you think will pass* away betore you will find the same 
necestjiity to extend your laws over your own kindred that you found 
in the case of Texas? How long will it be before that dny arrives? 
It may not occur in the senator's day nor mine. But so certain as 
this republic exists, so certain as we remain a united people, so cer- 
tain as the laws of progress which have raised us from a mere hand- 
ful to a mighty nation, shall continue to govern our action, just so 
certain are these events to be workt d out, and you will be compelled 
to extend your protection in that direction. 

Sir, I am not desirous of hastening the day. I am not impatient 
of the time when it shall be realized. I do not wish to give any 
additional impulse to our progress. We are going fast enough. But 
I wish our public policy, our laws, our institutions, should keep up 
with the advance in science, in the mechanic arts, in agriculture, and 
in everything that tends to make us a great and powerful nation. 
Let us look the future in the face, and let us prepare to meet that 
which cannot be avoided. Hence I was unwilhng to adopt that 
clause in the treaty guaranteeing that neither party would ever annex, 
colonize, or occupy any portion of Central America. 1 was opposed 
to it for another reason. It was not reciprocal. Great Britain had 
possession of the island of Jamaica. Jamaica was the nearest armed 
and fortified point to the terminus of the canal. Jamaica at present 
commands the entrance of the canal; and all that Great Britain 
desired was, inasmuch as she had possession of the only place com- 
manding the canal, to procure a stipulation that no other power 
would ever erect a fortification nearer its terminus. That stipulation 
IS equivalent to an agreement that England may fortify, but that we 
never shall. Sir, when you look at tlie whole history of that ques- 
tion you will see that England, with her far-seeing, sagacious policy, 
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has attempted to circurascribs and restrict and restrain the frei* action 
of tbis government. When was it that Great Britain seized the pos- 
A^sion of the terminus of this c;iiial ? Just six days after the signing 
of the treaty which secured to us California! The moment England 
saw, tliat by the pending negotiations with Mexico, California was to 
he acquired, she collected her fleets and made preparations for the 
seizure of the port of San Juan, in order that she might be gate- 
keeper on the public highway to our new possessions on the Pacific. 
Within six days from the time we signed the treaty, England seized 
l)y force and violence the very point now in controversy. Is not this 
fjict indicative of her motives ? Is it not clear that her object was to 
obstruct our passage to our new possessions ? Hence I do not sympa- 
thize with that feeling whiclr the senator expressed yesterday, that 
It was a pity to have a difference with a nation so friendly to us as 
England. Sir, I do not see the evidence of her friendship. It is not in 
the nature of things that she can be our friend. It is impossible she 
can love us. I do not blame her for not loving us. Sir, we have 
wounded her vanity and humbled her pride. She can never forgive 
us. But f«)r us, she would be the first power on the face of the 
eiu'th. But for us, she would iiave the prospect of maintaining that 
pruiid positi(m which she held for so long a period. We are in her way. 
She is jealous of us, and jf alousy forbids the idea of friendship. Eng- 
land does not love us ; she cannot love us, and we do not love her eitlier. 
We have some things in the past to remember that are not agreeable. 
She has more in the present to humiliate her that she cannot forgive. 
I do not wish to administer to the feeling of jealousy and rivalrj 
that exists between ns and England. I wish to soften and aUay it 
as much as possible ; but why close our eyes to the fact that friend- 
ship is impossible while jealoiisy exists. Hence England seizes every 
island in the sea and rock upon our coast where she can plant a gun 
to intimidate us or to annoy our commerce. Her policy has been to 
seize every military and naval station the world over. Why does 
she pay such enormous sums to keep her post at Gibraltar, except to 
hold it " in terrorem*^ over the commerce of the Mediterranean ? 
Wliy her enormous expense to maintain a garrison at the Cape of 
Good Hope, except to command the great passage on the way to the 
Indies ? Why is she at the expense to keep her position on the little 
barren islands, Bermuda and the miserable Bahamas, and all the 
other islands along our coast, except as sentinels upon our actions ? 
Does England hold Bermuda because of any profit it is to her ? Has 
she any other motive for retaining it except jealousy which stimulates 
hostility to us ? Is it not the case with all her possessions along our 
coast? Why, then, talk about the friendly bearing of England 
toward ua when she is extending that policy every day? New 
treaties of friendship, seizure of islands, and erection of new colonies 
in violation of her treaties, seem to be the order of the day. In viev^ 
of this state of things, I am in favor of meeting England as we meet 
« rival ; meet her boldly, treat her justly and fairly, but ma^e uo 
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humiliatiiiir concession even for the sake of peace. She has as mnob 
reason to make concessions to ns as we have to make them to her. 
I wonld not willingly distnrb the peace of the world ; but, rir, the Bay 
Island colony must be discontinued. It violates the treaty. 

Now, Idj*. President, it is not mj purpose to say another word npoo 
our foreign relations. I have only occupied so much time as was 
necessary to put myself right in respect to the speech made by the 
senator from Delaware. He advocates one lino of policy in regard 
to our foreign relations, and I have deemed it my duty to advocate 
Huother. It has been my object to put the two systems by the side 
of each other that the public might judge between us. 

Mr. Mason having continued the debate on Monday, March 
I4th, Mr. Clayton occupied a portion of that and the succeed- 
ing days in a reply to Mr. Douglas — ^to which, on Wednesday, 
the 17th of March, Mr. Douglas responded: 

Mb. Pbesident : I had a right to expect that the senator from 
Delaware, in his reply, would have ventured upon an argument 
against the positions which I had assumed in my former speech, and 
which he had assailed. It will be observed, upon a close examination, 
that he has evaded nearly every point in controversy between na, 
under the cover of free indulgence in coarse personalities. . I do not 
complain of this. He had a right to choose his own course of dis- 
cussion. Perhaps it was prudent in him to pursue the course which 
he adopted. I shall not follow his example, however. I may nw *• 
have the same inducements that may have prompted him. If I hack 
been driven from nearly every position I had assumed in debate — li 
nearly every material fact I had asserted had been negatived and 
disproved by official documents bearing my own signatures — ^if I had 
btien convicted of giving one explanation of my conduct at one time, 
and at other times different and contradictory reasons, I might be 
prompted to seek refuge under personalities from the exposure that 
might be made. Sir, I pass that all by. 

The senator, as a last resort, attempted to get up unkind feeli^a 
between my political friends and myself in regard to this debate. He 
endeavored to show that ray speech was an assault upon every sena- 
tor who took a different course. He went further, and charged that 
I, as a Presidential candidate, was pursuing this course in order to 
destroy and break down rivals in my own party. Sir, these insidious 
and disreputable assaults do not disturb my equanimity. The object 
is to enlist, from prejudice and unworthy motives, a sympathy in the 
course of discussion which he has attempted to maintain. But I 
appeal to the Senate if I assailed any senator upon this floor, either 
in regard to the Hise treaty or the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. I 
append to the Senate if I mentioned the name of any senator, or stated 
bow any one man had voted. I did not disclose even how the vot« 
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*jtoo(l. No citizen in America would have known the vote or any 
senator on this floor from my speech, or from ray participation in the 
recent discussion ; and I have yet to learn that a vindication of my 
own course involves an assault upon those who chose to differ with 
me. I have not understood the speeches of the senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Oass) and of the senator from Virginia (Mr. Mason) and of 
other senators, who have spoken on this question, in opposition to 
some of my views, as an attack on myself. It was their duty to vin- 
dicate their own course with the reasons which prompted them ; and 
it was my right and my duty to give the reasons which induced and 
compeUed me to pursue the course that I did. 

I do not choose to occupy the time of the Senate in a matter that 
partakes so much of a personal character. But the senator cannot 
avail himself of that argument in vindication of his course in sup- 
pressing the Hise treaty. He is not supported by that array of names 
which he has produced for that act. No one of the senators ever did 
sustain him, so far as I know, in suppressing the Hise treaty. That 
treaty was never submitted to the Senate for ratification. The Se- 
nate were never permitted to examine it. The treaty, to this day, 
has been withheld from the Senate. You will have to go elsewhere 
than to the files of this body to find that treaty. How can it be said 
that senators have sustained him in his rejection of the Hise treaty, 
when he had deprived the Senate of an opportunity of showing 
whether they were for or against it? Sir, he cannot have the benefit 
of those names which he has quoted to shelter him upon that point. 

Again, sir, he has quoted all the eminciit names from General 
Jackson down to the present time, to support him in his refusal to 
accept of the exclusive control of the canal for his own country. Sir, 
he has no authority thus to quote them ; he has no authority for say- 
ing that any one of those eminent statesmen were opposed to such a 
privilege as the Hise treaty showed that we could have acquired. It 
is true that when Central America granted a privilege to a company 
in the Netherlands to make this canal, the administration of General 
Jackson, under that state of facts, were content with asserting our 
right to an equal participation. It is also true that when a French- 
man had procured a charter for a railroad across the isthmus ot 
Panama, and thus it had gone into the hands of foreigners, the ad- 
ministration of President Polk were content to assert our claim to an 
equal right. But it is not true that either of them ever refused to ac- 
cept an exclusive privilege for this country when volunta,rily tendered. 

I am not going to occupy the attention of the Senate with an array 
of names for or against this proposition. I quoted no names in my first 
argument. I addressed myself to the merits of the question, and chose 
to decide it by arguments upon its merits, and not by the authority of 
great names. I would rather see the senator sustain his position now 
by arguments upon the merits of his own oflScial action, and not by an 
appeal to the action of great men who lived at a different period, and 
whose acts were dependent upon entirely different circumstan'^a. 
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One word more, and I proceed to the main point at iasae. Thi 
senator has accnsed me of having attempted to make this a parti> 
question. How did I attempt it? In my speech of Febroary last^ 
to which he replied, he cannot find the term Whig or Democrat, oi 
a political allusion, or a partisan argument. I explained mj owii 
prmciples of action as evinced in mj votes ; and I express! j stated 
that they were not sanctioned by either Whig or Democratic adminis 
trations upon some of the points. I did not invoke the aid of sympa 
thy of party. I was willing to stand upon the truth and the soundness 
of my own record, and leave the future to determine whether I waCf 
right or wrong on the question. Sir, partisan politics have been 
introduced by the senator, and not by me. The senator, in his speech 
in reply to me, endeavored to show that Democratic administrations 
had done this, and Democratic administrations had done that, and 
appealed to partisan authority, to sustain himself. I admit his right 
to introduce party questions, and to appeal to party names as author- 
ity. I have not done it, and I deny his right to charge it upon uie. 
Sir, I invoked the aid of no partisan feeling or party organization, for 
the support of the position I maintained. But when the senator 
showea that a majority of my own party, on the ratification of the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, had recorded their names in opposition 
to mine, he ought to have been content, without charging that I was 
making it a party question. It was not a very agreeable thing to me 
to be compelled to differ with three-fourths of the Senate, including 
a majority of my own political friends, and nothing but a sense of 
duty woidd have compelled me to take the responsibility of such a 
course. 

Now, let us go back to the real point. Why all these attempts to 
avoid the main issue? In the first place the senator denied that he 
was responsible for not sending the Hise treaty to the Senate, inas- 
mucli as it had been rejected by Central America. Then, when I 
showed that the rejection of that treaty was procured by his own 
agent in obedience to his instructions, he denied the existence of tlie 
instructions. When I produced the instructions, and showed that 
the agent acted in obedience to what he believed to be their true 
meaning, the senator acknowledged his opposition to the treaty, and 
justified it upon the ground that it guaranteed the independence of 
Nicaragua. When I showed that he could not have objected to it on 
that ground, for the reason that at that very time he proposed a 
guaranty, in connection with Great Britain, of the independence of 
Nicaragua, he abandons that position, and is driven to the extremity 
of seeking refuge under what he chooses to consider obn'vxious 
details. When I showed that his objections to the details coi jd not 
avail him, because it was no reason for withholding the treaty 
according to the usages of the Senate, he then comes to the point 
that it was better to liave a partnership privilege than an exclusive 
one. That brings us to the real question. Why could we not have 
oome to it at once? If he was right in his preference for a Europeap 
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partnership over an exclusive privilege to Iiis own country, why did 
be not avow the fact at once and justify his conduct, instead of wast- 
ing the time of the Senate in requiring me to prove facts which 
otght to have been confessed, and which have been proven by his 
own written testimony, in opposition to his own denial ? 

In his last speech the senator chose to persevere in representing 
me as the advocate of a canal to be made through Central America, 
with funds from the Treasury of the United States. I need not 
remind the senator that he had no authority, from anything I have 
said, to attribute to me such a purpose. I certainly did not assume 
any such position, while my remarks were calculated to negative 
such an idea. My position was this : that while negotiating for the 
right of way for a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we should 
have accepted the ofier to our own government of the exclusive right 
to control it, instead of a partnership with England and the other 
powers of the earth. The Hise treaty granted the privilege either 
to the United States or to an American company under our protec- 
tion, at our option. I insisted that we had the same rigiit to take it 
to ourselves that we had t© take it jointly with other powers. It 
requires no further exertion of constitutional power to execute and 
maintain and regulate an exclusive privilege to America than it did to 
execute and maintain a partnership privilege with European powers. 
Hence his objections upon that score must fall to the ground. The 
simple question was, whether it would have been wise to accept that 
privilege. Sir, I think it would have been. I am not going to 
repeat the argument I made the other day upon that point. If it 
had been given to us, we could have opened the canal to the world 
upon such terms as we deemed proper. We could have withdrawn 
the use of it whenever a nation failed to respect our rights. It would 
have been a bond of peace instead of being au apple of discord 
between us and other nations; because when you bring all the great 
Powers of the earth into partnership, constant disputes will arise as 
to the nature and extent of the rights of the respective parties. Tlie 
history of these negotiations proves this fact. 

But, sir, let me ask the senator what he has gained by his rejec- 
tion of the Hise treaty? He has given the world to understand by 
his speeches that he has accomplished two great objects : the one to 
open a canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans— the othei 
to put a stop to British encroaciiments in Central America. Has he 
accomplished either of those objects? I ask what privilege he has 
gained to make a canal? He has not even secured the right of way 
for a canal, either jointly or separately. He is responsible for having 
defeated the project of a canal between the two oceans. He refused 
the grant of the right of way, because it gave the right to control the 
work exclusively to his own country. The treaty which he caused 
to be made, failed to receive the sanction of the Senate. Thus we 
are left without any right of way — without any charter, right, or 
priy^lege. Instead of accomplishing that object, he is responsible for 
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itff defeat. All that he has to boast of is, that he deprived his oWh 
country of an inestimable privilege, the necessity and importanoe of 
which are now conceded on all liands. 

What, then, have we gained by his diplomacy ? Why, sir, after 
having failed in getting the privilege of making the canal, either 
jointly or separately, he makes a treaty with Great Britain by which, 
if we hereafter secure it, the privilege is given to Great Britain as 
well a3 to ourselves. The Clayton and Bulwer treaty provides that 
any right of way or communication which may be secured at any 
future time, shall be open alike to England and the United States, 
and under the joint control and protection of the two powers. We 
have a treaty with England about a canal in Central America, but 
we have none with any of the Central American States. Let me 
ask, then, how much have we gaine<l ? Has he expelled the British 
from Central America by his treaty ? What inch of country have 
they given up. What right have they abandoned ? What functionary 
have they withdrawn ? Wliere is the evidence that yon have driven 
tlie British from Central America? Are they not still in the full 
enjoyment of their protectorate upon the Mosquito coast? Have yoa 
driven them from the Balize? 

The senator from Michigan (Mr. Cass), and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations (Mr. Mason), in their speeches, have 
maintained that the Clayton and Bulwer treaty would fairly include 
the Balize as a part of Central America. But the senator from Dela- 
ware, while acting as the secretary of state, gave a construction to 
that treaty which excludes the Balize. The senator, therefore, is 
estopped from saying that he has expelled the British from the 
Balize. The fact shows that he has not driven the British protecto- 
rate from the coast. We find that instead of leaving Central America, 
the British have not only established a colony at the Bay Islands, 
but, if the newspaper information received by the last steamers can 
be credited, they have bombarded the towns upon the main land, and 
taken forcible possession of a part of the state of Honduras. Then 
I repeat the question to the senator, what has he gained ? I can tell 
him what has resulted from his negotiation. He has recognized the 
right of Great Britain and all European powers to interfere with the 
afiairs of the American states. He has recognized that right by a 
treaty ; and he has guaranteed to England that we will use our good 
oflScos to enable them to enter into arrangements with these Central 
American states. He has excluded the idea that the question of the 
Central American states is an American question, and by his nego< 
tiation has opened it as a European question. In other words, he 
has, by his treaty, abolished what is known as the Monroe doctrine, 
with reference to a large i)()rtion of the American continent. 

This brings me to the examination of another question. The sena- 
tor from Delaware chose to arraign me upon that portict of my 
speech, in which I stated that I was unwilling to give a pledge never 
to annex any more territory to the United States. He tjien went on 
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U argae against annexation, said we wore pledged, and that th« 
|»iN.dge given was correct, and attempted to vindicate it. He ar- 
raigned me for having said that such a treaty could not be enforced 
through all time to come. I explained to him that my idea was that 
the growth of this country was so great and so rapid that tiie bar- 
riers of any treaty would be irresistibly broken through by natural 
causes, over which we had no control ; and hence that the treaty 
ought not to have been made. He told me that the explanation 
made it worse, and that he would show that the doctrine involved 
moral turpitude : that he was amazed and grieved that any one here 
from this high place should proclaim such a sentiment. 

Sir, I will proceed to show my authority on that pbint, which I 
think he will be compelled to respect. In taking that position, I 
only reiterated the opinions expressed by the late secretary of state, 
and now senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett), in his letter to 
the Oomte de Sartiges, a few months ago, in respect to the island of 
Cuba ; and when the senator from Delaware arraigns me for utter- 
ing sentiments involving a want of respect for treaty stipulations, I 
will turn him over to the senator from Massachusetts and to ex-Pre- 
sident Fillmore, and allow them to settle that issue between them- 
selves. I wish to call the attention of the senator to the letter of 
Mr. Everett to the Oomte de Sartiges. In that letter you find the 
following passage in regard to a proposed convention stipulating that 
we would never annex Ouba ; 

t< The convention would be of no valne nnless it were lasting ; accordingly 
its terms express a perpetnity of purpose and obligation. Now, it may well bo 
donbted whether the Constitution of the United States would allow the treaty- 
making power to impose a permanent disability on the American government 
for all coming time, and prevent it, under any future change of circumstances, 
from doing what has been so often done in times past. In 1803 the United 
States purchased Louisiana of France, and in 1819 they purchased Florida of 
Spain. It is not within the competence of the treaty-making power in 1862 
effectually to bind the government in all its branches; and for all coming 
time not to make a similar purchase of Cuba.'' 

The senator from Delaware will see that the late secretary of state, 
Mr. Everett, by the direction of President Fillmore, has pronounced 
such a guaranty to be a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the exercise of an authority not conferred by that instru- 
ment. Sir, if the Constitution gave no authority to make a pledge 
by this government that we will never annex Cuba, I suppose it does 
not authorize a pledge never to annex Central America. The con- 
stitutional objection applies to the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, in re- 
lation to Central America, with the same force that it did to the 
proposed convention in respect to Cuba. They take higher ground 
tlian I did. I was not willing to do that which would involve a 
breach of faith in the progress of events. But I did not go so far aa 
to deny the constitutional power to make such a treaty. And, there* 
fore, I ask the senator why he did not arraign President Fillmore-' 
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whj lie (lid not arraign the late secretary of state, Mr. Everett^ for 
nttering those monstrous sentiments, instead of hurling his anathe- 
mas upon my head, as if I had been the only man in America who 
ever ventured to pn>claim such opinions ? According to the opin* 
ions of President Fillmore, and his secretary of state, as promulgated 
in Mr. Everett's celebrated letter, and applauded by the almost ana- 
nimous voice of the American people, the Clayton and Bui wer treaty 
was a palpable violation of the Constitution of tlie United States. 
But Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Everett were not content with denying 
the power of this government, under tlie Constitution, to enter into 
this treaty stipulation. They deny its propriety, its justice, its wis- 
dom, as well as the right to make it. I will read a passage upon this 
point : 

** There is another strong objection to the proposed agreement. Among the 
oldest traditions of the Federal Government is an aversion to political aUiancea 
with European powers. In his memorable Farewell Address, President Wash- 
ington says : * The great role of conduct for as in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extendmg our commercial relations to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible! So far as we have already formed engi^ements, let them 
be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop.' President Jeflbrson, in 
his inaugural adoress, in 1801, warned the country against entangling aJliancea. 
This expression, now become proverbial, was unquestionably used by Mr. Jef- 
ferson in reference to the alliance with France of 1778, an alliance at the time 
of incalculable benefit to the United States, but which in less than twenty yearn 
came near involving us in the wars of the French Revolution, and laid the fonn- 
dation of heavy claims upon Congress not extinguished to the present day. It 
is a significant coincidence that the particular provision of the alliance which 
occasioned these evils was that under which France called upon us to aid her 
in defending her West Indianpossessions against England. Nothing less than 
the unbounded influence of Washington rescued the union from the perils of 
that crisis and preserved our neutrality." 

As the senator from Delaware is fond of the authority of great 
names, I not only furnish him with the name of the late secretary of 
state, and that of the late President of the United States, upon the 
points to which I have referred, but I have the authority of these 
gentlemen for saying that his doctrine with regard to Central America 
is in violation of the solemn warnings of the Fatlier of his Country, 
and in derogation of the protests of Mr. Jefferson, repeated ovei 
and over again during his eventful life. I find that the late secretary 
of state has again, in another passage, summed up the objections 
which I entertained to the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, and I will 
call the attention of the Senate to it. It is this : 

<* But the President has a graver objection to entering into the proposed con- 
vention. He has no wish to disguise the feeling, that the compact, although 
equal in its terms, would be very unequal in substance France and England, 
by entering into it, would disable themselves fVom obtaining possession of an 
island remote ft'om their seats of government, belonging to another European 
power, whose natural right to possess it must always be as good as their own 
•»^ distant island, in another hemisphere, and one which by no ordinary dr 
peaoefU course of things oould ever belong to either of them. If the present 
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iMuance of powei in Europe should be broken np ; if Spain shonid become un 
able to maintain the Jsland in her possession, and France and England should 
be engi^ed in a death-struggle with each other, Cuba might then be the prize 
of the Victor. Till these events all take place, the President does not see how 
Cuba can belong to any European power but Spain. The United States, on 
the other hand, would, by the proposed convention, disable themselves from 
making an acquisition which might tiike place without any disturbance of ex- 
isting foreign relations, and in the natural order of things.'^ 

^ 

If the prosposed guaranty never to annex Cuba was not reciprocal 
as between the United States and England, how is it that it can be 
said that a similar guaranty respecting Central America was reci- 
procal ? Every argument urged by the late secretary of state against 
reciprocity in one, applies with equal force to the other. It may be 
said that Cuba stands at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico; but it 
can be said with equal truth that Central America is upon the public 
highway to our Pacific possessions. Both stand as gates to this pub- 
lic highway, and every argument urged in relation to the one is 
equally applicable to the other. 

Now I have to quote the late secretary of state and President 
Fillmore against the senator from Delaware on another point. When 
I remarked that the history of this country showed that our growth 
and expansion could not be resisted, and would inevitably break 
through whatever barriers might be erected by the present genera- 
tion to restrain our ftiture progress, the senator from Delaware as- 
sumed the right to rebuke mo for uttering sentiments implying per- 
fidy and moral turpitude. He desired to know if sentiments of that 
kind were to be tolerated in the American Senate ? Let him bear 
his friend from Massachusetts on that point, in the same docu- 
ment: 

** That a convention such as is proposed would be a transitory arrangement, 
■ore to be swept away by the irresistible tide of affairs in a new country, is, to 
the apprehension of the President, too obvious to require a labored argument. 
The project rests on principles applicable, if at all, to Europe, where interna- 
tional relations are in their basis of great antiquity, slowly modified for the 
most part in the progress of time and events ; and not apphcable to America, 
which, but lately a waste, is filling up with intense rapidity, and adjusting, on 
natural principles, those territorial relations which on the first discovery of the 
continent were in a good degree fortuitous.^' .... 

'* But whatever may be thought of these last suggestions, it would seem im- 
possible for any one who refiects upon the events glanced at in this note to 
mistake the law of American growth and progress, or think it can ultimately 
arrested by a convention like that proposed. In the Judf;ment of the Pjesi- 
dcnt, it would be as easy to throw a dam f^om Cape Florida to Cuba, in the 
hope of stopping the flow of the Gulf Stream, as to attempt, by a compact like 
this, to fix the fortunes of Cuba, now and for hereafter, or, as expressei in the 
French text of the convention, * pour le present comme pour Tavenhr/ that is 
for all coming time." 

There the senator is told that such a stipulation might be applica- 
ble to European politics, but would be unsuited and unfitted to Ame- 
rican affairs ; that be bos mistaken entirely the system \*i policji 
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which should be applied to oar own coantry, that lie has predioafted 
his aotion upon tliose old, antiquated notions which belong to the 
stationary and retrograde movements of the Old World, and find no 
sympathy in the youthful, uprising aspirations of the American heart. 
I indorse fully the sentinient. I insist that there is a differenoe, a 
wide difference, between the system of policy which shouid be pursued 
in America and that which would be applicable to Europe. Europe 
is antiquated, decrepit, tottering on the verge of dissolution. When 
you visit her, the objects whicli enlist your nighest admiration are 
the relics of past greatness ; the broken columns erected to departed 
power. It is one vast graveyard, where you find here a tomb indi- 
cating the burial of the arts ; there a monument marking the spot 
where liberty expired; another to the memory of a great man, 
whose place has never been filled. The choicest products of her 
classic soil consists in relics, which remain as sad memorials of de- 
parted glory and fallen greatness 1 They bring up the memories of 
the dead, but inspire no hope for the living! Here everything is 
fresh, blooming, expanding, and advancing. We wisli a wise, prac- 
tical policy adapted to our condition and position. Sir, the states- 
man who would shape the policy of America by European models, 
has failed to perceive the antagonism which exists in the relative 
position, history, institutions — ^in everything pertaining to the Old 
and the New World. 

The senator from Delaware seems always to have had his back 
turned upon his own country, and his eye intently fixed upon Europe 
as the polar star of all his observations. If it would not be deemed^ 
an indelicate interposition between the senator from Delaware and 
his friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett), I should be inclined to 
say that the criticism of the late secretary of state, although not in- 
tended for tiie senator from Delaware, is strictly applicable to his 
diplomacy, and fully deserved. I shall not go into the discussion of 
that question, however. I deny the right of the senator from Dela- 
ware to come back at me on that point. I shall certainly turn him 
over to his friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett), because lie will 
not dare to accuse him of political prejudices and partisan feelings. 
He has said severer tilings of the senator's diplomacy than I thought 
the rules of the Senate would authorize me to indulge in. The ez- 
President of the United States has sanctioned them, and now I think 
I am at liberty to refer to them, for if it were not within the rules of 
courtesy and diplomacy, they would not be sent here. But, sir, I 
may be permitted to add that the nation has sanctioned them too ; 
for I am not aware that a State paper was ever issued in America 
that received a heartier response in most of its principles, than the 
letter of the late secretary of state to the Oomte de Sartiges, to 
which I have referred. Sir^ if ho had done nothing else to render 
bis administration of the State Department illustrious, his name 
would live in all coming time in that diplomatic letter, as one who 
oould appreciate the spirit of the age, and perceive the destiny of thcr 
natloiL No document has ever received such a universal sanction 
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of the Ainerioan people as the one to wliich I have referred, c6ii« 
demning and repudiating the diplomacy of the senator from Dela- 
ware in relation to the American continent. 

Mr. President, I have not much more to add. The senator haa 
arraigned me also for having attempted to arouse unkind feelings be- 
tween the United States and England. I deny that the arraignment 
is just. 

I have attempted no such thing. I have never attempted to foster 
jealousies or unkind feelings between our own country and any 
other. I have attempted to plant our relations on amicable terms, 
by speaking the truth plainly as we and they know it to exist. The 
remarks that I have made about Iriendly relations between the two 
countries, were drawn out by his statement that England was known 
to be so " friendly" to us. I said to him I did not think the friendly 
relations of England constituted any claim upon our gratitude. I 
have seen no evidence of that friendship. I said fr^mkly I did not 
think that England loved us, and it was useless for us to pretend 
that we loved her. The history of the two countries proves it. The 
daily action of the two countries proves it. England is spending her 
millions to maintain her fortifications all along our coast ; at the Ber- 
mudas, the Bahamas, and at Jamaica, and on every rock and barren 
waste along the American coast. What does she keep them up for? 
Does she make money out of them ? Why, you all know that they are 
a source of unbounded expenditure to her. Does it extend her com- 
merce ? Does it employ her shipping ? N'ot at all. Why does she 
keep them ? In order to point her guns at America. 

Well, if she is so friendly to us, and we are so friendly to her, what 
necessity is there for pointing her cannon all the time at us ? And 
if these are evidences of friendship, why do we not reciprocate it by 
sending over a few cannon and planting them on every little island 
and rock near her coast? If we were to seize upon every military 
and naval position, and expend millions in keeping up fortifications 
all along her coast, would that be any evidence of friendly feeling on 
our part toward England ? I do not see it. 

Again : the moment it was discovered that we were to acquire 
Oalifbrnia as a consequence of the Mexican war, England sent her 
armed ships and seized possession of the town of San Juan, and I 
have the authority of the senator from Delaware for saying there is 
reason to believe that the act was done out of hostility to the Amer- 
ican government. Why did she want the town of San Juan ? Sim- 
ply for the reason that by the Mexican treaty our possessions had been 
enlarffed upon the Pacific coast, and it evidently became necessary, 
in order to preserve this Union and maintain our commerce, that we 
should have the line of intercommunication between the two oceans 
BO as to connect the Atlantic and Pacific States together ; and there- 
fore, in order to cut off our right of way, in order to establish a toll 
gate upon our public highway, she seized possession of that point as 
the one from which she could annoy us most. 

The senator will not pretend that he believes that act originated 
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In fHendlv feelings toward ns on the part of England. I hare Lb 
authority in his public documents for saying that ne believes it ori- 
ginated in motives of jealousy and hostility. The object was, not to 
advance her own interest, not to increase her own commerce, not to 
extend her own power, but to restrain, fetter, and cripple cor ener- 
gies and our power. Are these acts evidence of friendship on her 
part toward us, and are we so constituted that we feel gratefnl for 
them ? Sir, let us not play the hypocrite upon this subject. Let lu 
speak out the naked truth, plainly and boldly. We teel that this 
seizure of every rock and island upon our coast, and converting them 
into garrisoned fortresses, with guns to bear on American commerce 
and American interests, are no evidence of friendship. We feel that 
these attempts to surround and fetter us, and hem us m, are evidences 
of hostility, which it is our duty plainly to see and boldly to resist. 
Sir, the way to establish friendly relations with England is, to let 
her know that we are not so stupid as not to understand her policy, 
nor 80 ])UsiIIanimous as to submit to her aggressions. The moment 
she understands that we mean what we say, and will carry out any 
principle we profess, she will be very careful not to create any point 
of ditierence between us. It is want of candor and frankness that 
keeps the two nations in conflict with each other. I say, that as long 
as this policy of hemming us in, and fettering us, and trying to re- 
strain our growth and curtail our i)ower continues, we cannot feel 
friendly and kindly toward her ; and so long as she persists in thai 
policy, we ought not to believe that she feels kindly toward us. If 
we tell her so, she will do one of two things ; either abandon her 
aggressive course, or avow her hostility ; and of all things let us 
know whetlier she is our friend or our enemy. Therefore, I will 
repeat very frankly, that it is useless to endeavor to conceal the fact 
that there are jealousies between us and England growing out of 
rival interests, and that her policy has for its aim to restrain onr 
power rather than increasing her own. Our policy is, to enhance 
our own power and greatness, without attempting to restrain hers. 
Ours is generous, honorable, and justifiable; hers is illiberal, unkind, 
unjust, and we ought to tell her so. 

I believe, Mr. President, I have said all I have to say upon this 
question. My object has been simply to reply to the points raised 
by the senator in his speech. I do not wish to travel over the ground 
again. There are many other points in the discussion into which I 
could have gone. There are many other positions that the docu- 
ments which have been lately published would furnish me ample 
material for prolonging the discussion, but I do not wish to occupy 
the time of the Senate. I only wish to show that the real points at 
issue are : first, that the senator preferred a partnership with Eng- 
land to an exclusive privilege to his own country for the great inter- 
oceanic canal. Secondly, that he believes in the policy of pledging 
this country never to annex any more territory in all time to come. 
I repudiate that policy. These are the main points between ns, anj 
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the last point, in the course of the discussion, seems to have hecome 
the material one. He is opposed to all further annexation, and wishes 
to make treaties now to restrain us in all time to come from extend- 
ing our possessions. 

I do not wish to annex any more territory now. But I avow 
freely that I foresee the day when you will be compelled to do it, 
and cannot help it, and when treaties cannot prevent the consumma- 
tion of the act. Hence my policy would be to hold the control of 
our own action, give no pledges upon the subject, but bide our time, 
^nd be at liberty to do whatever our interest, our honor, and duty may 
require when the time for action may come. An old, decrepit nation^ 
tottering and ready to fall to pieces, may well seek for pledges and 
guaranties from a youthful, vigorous, growing power, to protect her 
old age. But a young nation, with all her freshness, vigor, and 
youth, desires no limits fixed to her greatness, no boundaries to her 
future growth. She desires to be left free to exercise her own powers, 
exert her own energies, according to her own sense of duty in all 
coming time. This, sir, is the main issue between us, and I am 
ready to submit it to the Senate and to the country. 

[Senator Butler, in continuation of the debate on the same day, 
having assailed some of the positions maintained by Senator Douglas, 
and pronounced a eulogy upon England and her literature, Senator 
Douglas replied :] 

Mb. PuKSiDBin' : In reply to the senator from South Carolina, I 
wish to state to him, without going into the controversy as to which 
is the right policy for the President when a treaty contains objects 
desirable and details obnoxious, that he will find an example in point 
in the case of the Mexican treaty containing provisions which the 
Prftflident and Senate both regarded as unconstitutional, yet the 
President sent the treaty here, and pointed out the obnoxious 
parts. The senator and those acting with him modified it, perfected 
it, voted for it, and ratified it in opposition to my vote, and it becam« 
the law of the land. It is a case precisely in point, and I merely 
mention it, and leave that part of the question. 

Mb. Butlbb.-^I think the Mexican treaty was sent as an entirety. 
We amended it no doubt, but it was sent as an entirety by President 
Polk, saying that Mr. Trist had usurped power which he did not 
possess. It was exactly one of tho^e instances in which the treaty 
had been made, and he asked the Senate to adopt it, but he sent it . 
in as an entire thing. 

Mr. Douglas. — ^The President sent it in, stating that there were 
certain provisions in it which must be striken out before it could be 
sanctioned by him. But now to another point : The gentleman com- 
mented upon a remark that I had made, and which also was con- 
tained in the letter of the late secretary of state (Mr. Everett), and 
seems to suppose that we were advocating the doctrine of not ob- 
serving the faith of treaties. That did not put us before the country 
ui the H ae position which we have assumed. My position is this 
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that we should never make a treaty which we cannot cany into fkdl 
execQtion ; that good faith requires us not to make a treaty nnleaf 
we intend to execute it, nor make one which we probably caimot be 
able to execute. My argument, therefore, was an argument againaf 
the making of treaties improperly upon points that were nnneoessary, 
and which could not be carried into effect, and not in favor of violat^ 
ing any treaties that had been made'. It was an argument in favor 
of the sanctity of treaties ; and those who make treaties proftisely 
and recklessly, binding us for all time to come without reference to 
the ability in future to execute them, are the ones who ought to 
be arraigned, if anybody should be, for not being faithful to treaty 
stipulations. 1 wish, therefore, to make this explanation, in order 
that no misapprehension as to the position which I have assumed 
may be entertained in any quarter. 

The senator referred to a remark of mine in regard to the decay 
and decline of European powers, and made it the excuse for a eulo- 
gium upon England as the source from which we have derived every- 
thing that is V2uuable in science and art ; in literature, law, and politics. 

AVhen I am reminded of the greatness of England, as connected 
with her statesmen and orators, and the illustrious names of Hamp- 
den and Sydney are pointed to as examples, I cannot fail to remem- 
ber — I can never forget — that the same England which gave them 
birth, and should have felt a mother^s pride and love in their virtues 
and services, persecuted her noble sons to the dungeon and the 
soatifold, and attempted to brand their names with infamy in all com- 
ing time, for the very causes which have endeared them to us and 
filled the republican world with their fame I Nor am I unmindful 
of the debt of gratitude which the present generation owes to the 
brilliant galaxy of great names whose fortune it was to have been 
born and to have suffered in England, and whose labors and re- 
searches in political, legal, and physical science — in literature, poetry, 
and art, have added so much lustre on their native land. Borne 
pursued their labors under the protection and patronage of the Eng- 
lish government — others in defiance of her tyranny and vengeanoe. 
I award all credit and praise to the authors of all the blessings and 
advantages we have inherited from that source. 

I cannot go as far as the senator from South Carolina. I cannot 
recognize England as our mother. If so, she is and ever has been a 
cruel and unnatural mother. I do not find the evidence of her affec- 
tion in her watchfulness over our infancy, nor in her joy and pride 
at our ever-blooming prosperity and swelling power, since we as- 
sumed an independent position. 

The proposition is not historically true. Our ancestry were not 
all of English origin. They were of Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
and of Norman descent as well as English. In short, we inherit from 
every branch of the Caucasian race. It has been our aim and policy 
to profit by their example — to reject their errors and follies — and to 
retain, imitate, cultivate, perpetuate all that was valuable and desir« 
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<ible. So far as any portion of the credit may be due U England and 
Englishmen — ^and much of it is — let it be freely awarded and recorded 
in her ancient archives, which seem to have been long since forgotten 
by her, and the memory of which her present policy toward us is 
not well calculated to revive. But, that the senator from South 
Carolina, in view of our present position and of his location in this 
Confederacy, should indulge in glowing and eloquent eulogiums of 
England for the blessings and benefits she has conferred and is still 
lavishing upon us, and urge these considerations in palliation of the 
wrongs she is daily perpetrating, is to me amazing. He speaks in 
terms of delight and gratitude of the copious and refreshing streams 
which English literature and science are pouring into our country 
and difi^sing throughout the land. Is he not aware that nearly every 
English book circulated and read in this country contains lurking 
and insidious slanders and libels upon the character of our people 
and the institutions and policy of our government ? Does he not know 
that abolitionism, which has so seriously threatened the peace and 
safety of this repu]>lic, had its origin in England, and has been in- 
corporated into the policy of that government for the purpose of 
operating upon the peculiar institutions of some of the States of this 
confederacy, and thus render the Union itself insecure ? Does she 
not keep her missionaries perambulating this country, delivering 
lectures and scattering broadcast incendiary j)ublications, designed 
to incite prejudices, hate, and strife between the different sections 
of this Union ? I had supposed that South Carolina and the other 
slaveholding States of this confederacy had been sufficiently refreshed 
and enlightened by a certain species of English literaiure, designed 
to stir up treason and insurrection around his own fireside, to have 
excused the senator from offering up praises and hosannas to our 
English mother I (Applause in the galleries.) Is not the heart, in- 
tellect, and press of England this moment employed in flooding 
America with this species of " English literature ?" Even the wives 
and daughters of the nobility and the high officers of government 
have had the presumption to address the women of America, and in 
the name of philanthropy appeal to them to engage in the treasonable 
plot against the institutions and government of their own choice in 
tlieir native land, while millions are being expended to distribute 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin" throughout the world, with the view of com- 
bining the fanaticism, ignorance, and hatred of all the nations of the 
earth in a common crusade against the peculiar institutions of the 
State and section of this Union represented by the senator from 
South Carolina ; and he unwittingly encourages it, by giving vent to 
nis rapturous joy over these copious and refreshing streams with 
which England is irrigating the American intellect. (Renewed «ip- 
plause in the galleries.) 

The Pkbsiding Officer (Mr. Rusk in the chair). — There must be 
order in the galleries. If there is not, they will be ordered to U 
cleared. i 
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Mr. Adaics. — ^I desire to ask that the gaUeries maj be deared If 
Auch an outrage occurs again. 

Mr. Douolab. — I hope it will be done. It is manifestly imiwop«r 
to have such proceedings in the galleries. 

The Prbsidixo Officbr. — It certainly will be done, if the 8am« 
thing occurs again. 

Mr. Butler. — I have but one word to say in reply to the senator 
from Illinois. When I spoke of our gratitude to England, I did not 
allude to the sentimental kind of literature to which the senator re- 
fers. I thought I indicated the authors of the literature to which I 
referred ; and I do not thank the senator for going out of his way, 
and indicating impure streams, as if they had a connection with my 
remark, for there are impure streams llowing from other sources be- 
sides Great Britain ; and there are impure examples in other parts 
of the world besides Great Britain. When I spoke of it, I spoke in 
emphatic terms of those writers wlio have poured upon us what the 
senator himself will not deny to be refreshing streams ; what I hope 
he will regard as refreshing to him, and to the intelligence of the 
age. I named authors. Will he dissent from Burke ? Will he dis- 
sent from Chatham ? Will he dissent from Shakspeare ? Will he 
dissent from the literature, and the eloquence, and the example, and 
the tone of feeling of Hampden and Sidney ? Sir, when I spoke in 
the spirit of a man judging the literature of England, I did not ex- 
pect to be divertea by this miserable allusion to ** Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." (Laughter.) That may do for an ad captandum^ but it is 
not a manly mode of meeting what I said in relation to the literatm'e 
of England. 

Mb. Douglas. — I spoke in terms of reverence and respect of the 
monuments and tombstones which were found in England, to the 
great men, to their patriotism, to their legal learning and science 
and poetry, and all that was great and noble and admirable. I spoke 
of them with respect as a matter of the post ; but, sir, I do not think 
it was a legitimate argument to go back two or three centuries past 
to justify English aggressions in the present upon this continent ; 
and when I heard the laudations and eulogiums upon past English 
history in palliation of present English enormity, with commenda- 
tions upon the refreshing streams which she is now pouring into this 
country to enlighten our people, I thought it was right and proper to 
remind the senator himself of some of the present conduct of 
England, which should be borne in mind when he pronounced 
eulogies upon her conduct. I am talking of the present and its 
bearing upon the future. It is that to which I am directing aiy 
remarks, and not to the past. 

Mr. Butler. — I should like to know how England ts to be re- 
sponsible for " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Is England the indorser of it? 
I have alluded to the masterly intellects of England, and not to the 
spurious, miserable, sickly sentimentality of the day. If such litera- 
ture as that to wliioh he alludes is to be taken as a standard, Em^land 
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fs not the only place in which it is found. She is no more responsi* 
ble for that miserable cant in relation to this subject than others. 
Bat with regard to England, in all oar commercial relations, in all 
oar connection with her as a civilized nation, I presume the honor- 
able senator would not be disposed to postpone her to any other 
any other nation. 

Mb. Douglas. — I would neither postpone nor give her the prefer- 
ence. I have no eulogium to make upon her. I will treat her as our 
duty as a nation requires. 

Mr. Butleb. — I have pronounced no other eulogium than history 
yields to her literature, commerce and civilization, and we are bound 
to maintain our relations with England if we intend to be a civil- 
ized nation ourseives. \ made no allusion to the kind of literature 
which the senator has brought in debate. We can find this miserable 
sentimentality anywhere, and there are many other things which the 
senator might as well have brought in, which would have been as 
pertinent to the debate. He had better get up a discussion of the 
Maine liquor law. (Laughter.) I do not see why he could not. It 
has about as much connection with the question as the other. 

Mb. Douglas. — I have introduced into this discussion none of 
these extraneous topics. I have contented myself with replying 
when others have brought them forward and thrust them upon me. 
My object has been to confine the debate to the points at issue be- 
tween the senator from Delaware and myself, and I have not de- 
parted from that line except when compelled to do so by the remarks 
of others. 



The discussion having been continued on subsequent days 
by Mr. Clayton and Mr. Everett, Mr. Douglas closed the 
debate with the following remarks : 

Mb. Pbesident : I do not intend to prolong the discussion ; but I 
think it due to myself and the occasion to make a word of comment 
upon one remark wliich fell from the eminent senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I understood him to concur in the opinion expressed by 
the senator from Delaware, that his letter in relation to Cuba, which 
proclaimed the principle that no pledge was to be made by this gov- 
ernment in regard to the future condition of that island, was not 
applicable to the Central American states. I cannot consent, even 
for the sake of harmonizing the political relations of those two sena- 
tors, to be placed in a false position. I am not willing, even by their 
concurrence, to be put in a position of having made a misapplication 
of that letter. The main point to which I referred in the letter of 
Mr. Everett to the Comte de Sartiges was the denial of any consti- 
tutional power in this government to make the pledge, that in aU 
^•oming time we would not acquire any territory which, in the coursb 
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of events, might become desirable and necessaiy. If it was not tioni* 
petent under the Constitntion to make such a stipulation in refti jnoi 
to tide island of Oaba, where does he find the constitntional anthc litj 
to make it in the Clayton and Bnlwer treaty in respeot to Cei tral 
America ? If there be a want of constitntional power in the one 
case, does not the same absence of authority exist in the other, 4nd 
should it not be equally binding upon the consciences of men in all 
cases? Therefore, until thej remove that constitutional barrier, I 
cannot permit those two senators to place themselvea upon a com- 
mon platform, and accuse me of having made a misapplication of 
the letter to the French minister. The senator from I)elaware haf 
asserted the existence of the power, and exercised it in the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty, while the senator from Massachusetts has denied 
its existence in the official dispatch to which I have referred. That 
MB all I desired to say on that point. 

So far as the senator^s remarks relate to the preservation of peace. 
I folly and cordially agree with him. If there is any one line of 
policy more dear to my heart than all others, it is that which shall 
avoid any just cause of war, and preserve peace in all time to come. 
If there be a difference of opinion between us, it is upon the point aa 
l!o which line of policy will best accomplish that object. I believe 
that the true policy is to make no pledges at present which are to 
Mnd our successors in all time to come with reference to a state of 
facts which now does not exist, but then may require action. I have 
not said that I wish to annex any portion of Central America to this 
country. I only protest against the pledge that our successors shall 
not do that which their interest, duty and honor may require when 
Ihe time for action comes. With these remarks, I am willing to 
olose the discossion. 



I 
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OK THE NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
Delivered in the Senate, Januwry 30, 1854. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the con 
fideration of the bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska. 

Mb. Douglas. — Mr. President, when I proposed, on Tuesday last, 
that the Senate should proceed to the consideration of the bill to or- 
ganize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it was my purpose 
only to occupy ten or fifteen minutes in explanation of its provisions. 
I desired to refer to two points ; first to those provisions relating to 
the Indians, and second to those which might be supposed to bear 
upon the question of slavery. 

The committee, in drafting the bill, had in view the great anxiety 
which had been expressed by some members of the Senate to protect 
the rights of the Indians, and to prevent infringements upon them. 
By the j)rovisions of the bill, I think we had so clearly succeeded, in 
that respect, as to obviate all possible objection upon that score. The 
bill itself provides that it shall not operate upon any of the rights or 
lands oi' the Indians, nor shall they be included within the limits of 
those Territories, until they shall, by treaty with the United States, 
expressly consent to come under the operations of the act, and be 
incorporated within the limits of the Territories. This provision cer- 
tainly is broad enough, clear enough, explicit enough, to protect all 
the rights of the Indians as to their persons and their property. 

Upon the other point, that pertaining to the question of slavery in 
the Territories, it was the intention of the committee to be equally 
explicit. We took the principles established by the Compromise acta 
of 1850 as our guide, and intended to make each and every provision 
of the bill accord with those principles. Those measures established 
and rest upon the principles of self-government, that the people 
should be allowed to decide the question of their domestic institu- 
tions for themselves, subject only to such limitations and restrictions 
as are imposed by the Constitution of the United States, instead of 
having them determined by an arbitrary or geographical line. 

The original bill, reported by the committee as a substitute for the 
bill introduced by the senator from Iowa (Mr. Dogde), was believed 
to have accomplished this object. The amendment which was sub- 
eequently reported by us was only designed to render that clear and 
specific, which seemed, in the minds of some, to admit of doubt and 
misconstruction. In some parts of the country the original substi- 
tute was deemed and construed to be an annulment or a repeal of 
what has been known as the Missouri Compromise, while in other 
parta it was otherwise construed. As the object of the committee 
was to conform to the principles established by the Compromise 
measures of 1850, and to carry those principles into efifect in thtf 
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Territories, we thought it was better to recite in the bill preoiselj 
what we nnderstood to have been aocomplished by those measares, 
riz., that the Misboari Compromise^ having been superseded by tha 
legislation of 1850, has become and ought to be declared inoperative ; 
and hence we propose to leave the question to the people of the 
States and the Territories, subject only to the limitations and provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Sir, this is all that I intended to say, if the question had been 
taken up for consideration on Tuesday last ; but since that time oc- 
currences have transpired which compel me to go more fully intci 
the discussion. It will be borne in mind that the senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Chase) then objected to the consideration of the bill, and 
asked for its postponement until this day, on the ground that there 
had not been time to understand and consider its provisions ; and 
the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sunmer) suggested that the 
postponement should be for one week for that purpose. These sag^ 
gestions seeming to be reasonable, in the opinions of senators 
around me, I yielded to their request, and consented to the post- 
ponement of the bill until this day. 

Sir, little did I sup[)ose, at the time that I granted that act of 
courtesy to those two senators, that they had drafted and published 
to the world a document, over their own signatures, in which they 
arraigned me as having been guilty of a criminal betrayal of my 
trust, as having been guilty of an act of bad faith and been engaged 
in an atrocious plot against the cause of free government. L^e 
did I suppose that these two senators had been guilty of such con- 
duct when they called upon me to grant that courtesy, to give then) 
an opportunity of investigating the substitute reported by the com* 
mittee. I have since discovered that on that very morning the " Na- 
tionel Era," the abolition organ in this city, contained an address, 
signed by certain abolition confederates, to the people, in which the 
bill is grossly misrepresented, in which the action of the committee 
is grossly perverted, in which our motives are arraigned and our 
characters calumniated. And, sir, what is more, I find that there 
was a postscript added to the address, published that very morning, 
in which the principal amendment reported by the committee was 
set out, and then coarse epithets applied to me by name. Sir, had 
I known those facts at the time that 1 granted that act of indulgence, 
I should have responded to the request of those senators in such 
terms as their conduct deserved, so far as the rules of the Senate and 
a respect for my own character would have permitted me to do. In 
order to show the character of this document, of which I shall have 
much to say in the course of my argument, I will read certain pas- 
sages: 

** We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred pledge ; as a criminal 
betrayal of precious rights ; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclade 
from a vast unoccupied region emigrants from the Old World, and free laborers 
from our own States and convert i\ into a dreary region of despotism, inhabited 
bj masters and slaves.' 
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A SEI/A.TOB. — By whom is the address signed ? 

Mr. Douglas. — It is signed *'S. P. Chase, senator from Ohio, 
Charles Sumner, senator from Massschusetts ; J. R. Giddings and 
Edward Wade, representatives from Ohio ; Gerrit Smith, represen- 
tative from New York; Alexander De Witt, representative from 
Massachusetts ;" including, as I understand, all the abolition party in 
Congress. 

Then, speaking of the Committee on Territories, these confederates 
use this language : 

** The pretences^ therefore, that the Territory, covered by the positive prohi 
bition of 1820, sustains a similar relation to slavery with that acquired from 
Mexico, covered bv no prohibition except that of disputed constitutional or 
Mexican law, and that the compromises of 1860 require the incorporation of 
the pro-slavery clauses of the Utah and New Mexico Bill in the Nebraska Act. 
are mere inventions^ designed to cover up from public reprehension meditated k^a 
faith,'* 

**Mere inventions to cover up bad faith." Again: 

'' Servile demagogues may tell you that the Union can be maintained onlj 
by submitting to the demands of slavery. '* 

Then there is a postscript added, equally offensive to myself, ic 
which I am mentioned by name. The address goes on to make an 
appeal to the legislatures of the different States, to public meetings, 
and to ministers of the Gospel in their pulpits, to interpose and 
arrest the vile proceeding which is about to be consummated by 
the senators who are thus denounced. That address, sir, bears date 
Sunday, January 22, 1854. Thus it appears that, on the holy Sab- 
bath, while other senators were engaged in divine worship, these 
abolition confederates were assembjed in secret conclave, plotting by 
what means they should deceive the people of the United States, and 
prostrate the character of brother senators. This was done on the 
Sabbath day, and by a set of politicians, to advance their own po 
litical and ambitious purposes, in the name of our holy religion. 

But this is not all. It was understood from newspapers that reso- 
Jutions were pending before the legislature of Ohio proposing to 
express their opinions upon this subject. It was necessary for these 
confederates to get up some exposition of the question by which they 
might facilitate the passage of the resolutions through that legisla 
ture. Hence you find that, on the same morning that this documea* 
appears over the names of these confederates in the abolition organ 
of this city, the same document appears in the New York papers— 
certainly in the "Tribune," "Times" and "Evening Post" — xr 
which it is stated, by authority, that it is " signed by the senators 
and a majority of the representatives from the State of Ohio " — a 
statement which I have every reason to believe was utterly false, and 
known to be so at the time that these confederates appended it tJ 
the address. It was necessary, in order to carry o'lt this ^'ork of 
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de<M3ption, and to hasten the action of the Ohio legislature, imdar a 
misapprehension of the real facts, to state that it was si^ed, not 
only by the abolition confederates, but by the whole Whig repre- 
sentation, and a portion of the Democratic representation in the other 
'^ouse from the State of Ohio. 

Mb. Ohabe. — Mr. President 

Mr. Douglas. — Mr. President, I do not yield the floor. A seiuktor 
who has violated all the rules of courtesy and propriety, who showed 
a coasciousness of the character of the act he was doing by oonoeal- 
in^ from me all knowledge of the fact — who came to me with a 
smiling face, and tlie ai)pearance of friendship, even after that dooa- 
ment had been uttered — wh* could get up in the Senate and appeal 
to my courtesy in order to get time to give the document a widor 
circulation before its infamy could be exposed ; such a senator haa 
no right to my courtesy upon this floor. 

Mu. Chase. — ^Mr. President, the senator mistates the facts— —^ 

Mb. Douglas. — ^Mr. President, I decline to yield the floor. 

Mb. Chase. — And I shall make my denial pertinent when thethne 
comes. 

The Pbebident.— Orderl 

Mb. Douglas. — Sir, if the senator does interpose, in yiolation of 
the rules of the Senate, a denial of the fact, it may be that I shall he 
able to nail that denial, as I shall the statements in this address 
whicli are over his own signature, as a wicked fabrication, and prove 
It by tlio solemn legislation of this country. 

Mb. Chase. — I call the senator to order. 

The Pbebident. — The senator from Illinois is certainly out of 
order. 

Mb. Douglas. — Then I will only say that I shall confine myself to 
this document, and prove its statements to be false by the legisla- 
tion of the country. Certainly that is in order. 

Mb. Chase. — You caimot do it. 

Mb. Douglas. — The argument of this manifesto is predicated upon 
tlie assumption that the policy of the fathers of the republic was to 
prohibit slavery in all the territory ceded by the old States to the 
Union, and made United States territory, for the purpose of being 
organized into new States. 1 take issue upon that statement. Suoh 
wjis not the practice in the early history of the government. It is 
true that in the territory northwest of the Ohio River slavery was 
proliibited by the Ordinance of 1787; but it is also true that in the 
territory aoutli of the Ohio River, slavery was permitted and pro- 
tected ; and it is also true tfiat in the organization of the Territory 
of Misslssi[)pi, in 17l)8, the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 were 
applied to it, with the exception of the sixth article, which prohibited 
slavery. Tlien, sir, you tind upon the statute-books under Washing- 
ton tmdthe early Presidents, provisions of law showing that in the 
southwestern territories the right to hold slaves was clearly implied 
pr recognized, whi^e in the northwost territories it was prohilKted 
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fhe only conclusion that can be fairly and honestly drawn from thai 
tegislation is, that it was the policy of the fathers of the republic to 
prescribe a line of demarkation between free Territories and slave- 
holding Territories by a natural or a geographical line, being sure to 
make that line correspond, as near as might be, to the laws of cli- 
mate, of production, and all those other causes that would control 
the institutions and make it either desirable or undesirable to the 
people inhabiting the respective Territories. 

Sir, I wish you to bear in mind, too, that this geographical line, 
established by the founders of the republic between free Territories 
and slave Territories, extended as far westward as our territory then 
reached ; the object being to avoid all agitation upon the slavery 
question by settling that question forever, as far as our territory 
extended, which was then to the Mississippi River. 

When, in 1803, we acquired from France the territory known as 
I ouisiana, it became necessary to legislate for the protection of the 
inhabitants residing therein. It wUl be seen, by looking into the 
bill establishing the Territorial government in 1805 for the Territory 
of New Orleans, embracing the same country now known as the 
State of Louisiana, that the Ordinance of 1Y87 was expressly ex- 
tended to that Territory, except the sixth section, which prohibited 
slavery. That act implied that the Territory of New Orleans was 
to be a slaveholding Territory by making that exception in the law. 
But, sir, when they came to form what was then called the Territory 
of Louisiana, subsequently known as the Territory of Missouri, 
north of the thirty-third parallel, they used different language. They 
did not extend to it any of the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. 
They first provided that it should be governed by laws made by the 
governor and the judges, and, when in 1812 Congress gave to that 
Territory, under the name of the Territory of Missouri, a Territorial 
government, the people were allowed to do as they pleased upon the 
subject of slavery, subject only to the limitations of the Constitution 
of the United States. Now what is the inference from that legisla- 
tion ? That slavery was, by implication, recognized south of the 
thirty- third parallel ; and north of that the people were left to exer- 
cise their own judgment and do as they pleased upon the subject, 
without any implication for or against the existence of the institu 
tion. 

This continued to be the condition of the country in the Missouri 
Territory up to 1820, when the celebrated act which is now called 
the Missouri Compromise was passed. Slavery did not exist in, 
nor was it excluded from, the country now known as Nebraska. There 
was no code of laws upon the subject of slavery either way : First, 
for the reason that slavery had never been introduced into Louisiana 
and established by positive enactment. It had grown up there by a 
sort of common law, and been supported and protected. When a 
common law grows up, when an institution becomes establishel 
ander a usage, it carries it so far as that usage actually goes, wd i» 
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further. If it had been established by direct enactment, it might 
have earned it so far as the political jurisdiction extended ; bnt, be 
that as it may, by the act of 1812, creating the Territory of Missonri, 
that Territory was allowed to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
as it saw proper, subject only to the limitations which I have atated ; 
and the country not inhabited or thrown open to settlement was set 
apart as Indian country, and rendered subject to Indian laws. 
Hence, the local lefrislation of the State of Mi^'souri did not reach 
into that Indian country, but was excluded from it by the Indian 
code and Indian laws. The municipnl re^rulations of Missouri conld 
not go there until the Indian title had been extinguished, and the 
country thrown open to settlement. Sucli hoin^ the case, the only 
legislation in existence in Nebraska Territory at the time that the 
Missouri act passed, namely, the 6th of March, 182u, was a provision, 
in effect, that the people should be allowed to do as they pleased 
upon tlie subject of slavery. 

The Territory of Missouri having been left in that legal condition, 
positive opposition was made to the bill to organize a State govern- 
ment, with a view to its admission into the Union ; and a senator 
from my State, Mr. Jesse B. Thomas, introduced an amendment, 
known as the eighth section of the bill, in which it was provided that 
•lavery should be prohibited north of 36° 30' north latitude, in all the 
country which we had acquired from France. What was the object 
of the enactment of that eighth section ? Was it not to go back to 
the original policy of prescribing boundaries to the limitation of free 
institutions, and of slave institutions, by a geographical line, in order 
to avoid all controversy in Congress upon the subject ? Hence they 
extended that geographical line through all the territory purchased 
from France, which was as far as our possessions then reached. It 
was not simply to settle the question on tliat piece of country, but it 
was to carry out a great principle, by extending that dividing line 
as far west as our territory went, and running it onward on each 
new acquisition of territory. True, the express enactment of the 
eighth section of the Missouri act, now called the Missouri Compro- 
mise, only covered the territory acquired from France; but the 
principles of the act, the objects of its adoption, tlie reasons in its 
support, required that it should be extended indefinitely westward, 
so far as our territory might go, whenever new purchases should be 
made. 

Thus stood the question up to 1845, when the joint resolution for 
the annexation of Texas passed. There was inserted in that joint re- 
solution a provision, suggested in the first instance and brought be- 
fore the House of Representatives by myself, extending the Missouri 
Compromise line indefinitely westward through the Territory of 
Texas. Why did I bring forward that proposition ? Why did the 
Congress of the United States adopt it ? Not because it was of the 
least practical importance, so far as tlie question of slivery witLin 
the limit.s of Texas was concerned ; for no man ever dreamed that it 
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had any practical effect there. Then why was it brought forward! 
It was for the purpose of preserving the principle, in order that it 
might be extended still further westward, even to the Pacific Ocean, 
whenever we should acquire the country that far. I will here read 
that clause. It is the third article, second section, and is in those 
words : 

*' New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in addition 
to said State of Texas having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the con- 
sent of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof which shall be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the federal Constitution. And such States 
as may be formed out of that portion of said Territory lying south of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Com- 
promise line, shall be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, as the 
Seople of each State asking admission may desire. And, in such State or 
tates as shall be formed out of said Territory north of said Missouri Compro- 
mise line, slavery or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall be pro- 
hibited." 

It will be seen that it contains a very remarkable provision, which 
is, that when States lying north of 36° 30' apply for admission, 
slavery shall be prohibited in theii* constitutions. I presume no one 
pretends that Congress could have power thus to fetter a State ap- 
plying for admission into this Union ; but it was necessary to pre- 
serve the principle of the Missouri Compromise line, in order that it 
might afterward be extended ; and it was supposed that while Con- 
gress had no power to impose any such limitation, yet, as that was a 
compact with the State of Texas, that State could consent for her- 
self that, when any portion of her own Territory, subject to her own 
jurisdiction and control, applied for admission, her constitution 
should be in a particular form ; but that provision would not be 
binding on the new State one day after it was admitted into the 
Union. The other provision was that such States as should lie south 
of 36° 30' should come into the Union with or without slavery, as 
each should decide in its constitution. Then, by that act, the 
Missouri Compromise was extended indefinitely westward, so far as 
the State of Texas went, that is, to the Rio del Norte ; for our Gov- 
ernment at that time recognized the Rio del Norte as its boundary. 
We recognized, in many ways, and among them by even paying 
Texas for it ten millions of dollars, in order that it might be in- 
cluded in and form a portion of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Then, sir, in 1848, we acquired from Mexico the country between 
the Rio del Norte and the Pacific Ocean. Immediately after that ac- 
quisition, the Senate, on my own motion, voted into a bill a provi- 
sion to extend the Missouri Compromise indefinitely westward to the 
Pacific Ocean, in the same sense and with the same understanding 
with which it was originally adopted. That provision passed this 
body by a decided majority, I think by ten at least, and went to the 
Souse of Representatives, and was defeated there by northern votes. 

Now, si**, let us pause and consider for a moment. The first tim« 
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that the principles of the Missoari Compromise were ever abaadciiMl, 
the first time thev were ever rejected hj Congress, was bj the da&at 
of that provision in ihe House of Representatives in 1848. B> 
whom was that defeat effected } By northern votes with FreeeoO 
proclivities. It was the defeat of that Missouri Compromise that 
reopened the slavery agitation with all its fury. It was the defeat 
of that Missouri Comi»romise that created the tremendous stroggio 
of 1850. It was the defeat of that Missouri Compromise that 
created the necessity fur making a new compromise in 1850. Had 
we been faithful to the principles of the Missouri CompromiBe in 
1848, this question would not have arisen. Who was it that was 
faithless ? I undertake to say it was the very men who now insist 
that the Missouri Compromise was a solemn compact, and should 
never be violated or departed from. Every man who is now assail- 
ing the principle of the bill under consideration, so far as I am ad- 
vised, was opposed to the Missouri Compromise in 1848. The very 
men who now arraign me for a departure from the Missouri Com- 
promise are the men who successfully violated it, repudiated it, and 
caused it to be superseded by the Compromise measures of 1850. 
Sir, it is with rather bad grace that the men who proved fJEuthlesa 
themselves, should charge upon me and others, who were ever £Euth- 
fuL, the responsibilities and consequences of their own treachery. 

Then, sir, as I before remarked, the defeat of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1848 having created the necessity for the establishment 
of a new one in 1850, let us see what that compromise was. 

The leading feature of the Compromise of 1850 was Congressional 
non-intervention as to slavery in the Territories ; that the people of 
the Territories, and of all the States, were to be allowed to do as 
they pleased upon the subject of slavery, subject only to the provi- 
sions of tlie Constitution of the United States. 

That, sir, was the leading feature of the Compromise measures of 
1850. Those measures, therefore, abandoned the idea of a geogra- 
phical line as the boundary between free States and slave States ; 
abandoned it because compelled to do it from an inability to main- 
tain it; and in lieu of that, substituted a great principle of self- 
government, which would allow the people to do as they thought 
proper. Now the question is, when that new compromise, resting 
upon that great fundamental principle of freedom, was established, 
was it not an abandonment of the old one — the geographical line ? 
Was it not a supersedure of the old one within the very language of 
the substitute for the bill wliich is now under consideration ? I say 
it did supersede it, because it applied its provisions as well to the 
north as to the south of 36^ 30'. It established a principle which 
was equally applicable to the country north as well as south of the 
parallel of 36^ 30' — a principle of universal application. The 
authors of this abolition manifesto attempted to refute this pre- 
sumption, and maintain that the Compromise of 1850 did not super- 
tede that of 1820, by quoting the proviso to the first section of the 
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act to eetablish the Texan boundary, and create the Territory of 
New Mexico. That proviso was added, by way of amendment, on 
motion of Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 

I repeat, that iji order to rebut the presumption, as I before 
stated, that the Missouri Compromise was abandoned and super- 
Beded by the principles of the Compromise of 1850, these confede- 
rates cite the following amendment, offered to the bill to establLsh 
the boundary of Texas and create the Territory of New Mexico in 
1860: 

"Proctdcrf, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair or 
qualify anything contained in the third article of the second section of the 
joint resomtion for annexing Texas to the United States, approved March 1, 
1845, either as regards the number of States that may hereafter be formed out 
of the States of Texas or otherwise." 

After quoting this proviso, they make the following statement, 
and attempt to gain credit for its truth by suppressing material facts 
which appiear upon the face of the same statute, and which, if pro 
duced, would conclusively disprove the statement : 

*' It is solemnly declared in the very compromise acts, * that noting herein 
contained shall be construed to impair or qualify the prohibition of slavery north 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes ;' and yet, in the face of this declaration^ 
that sacred prohibition is said to be overthrown. Can presumption further 
go?" 

I will now proceed to show that presumption could not go fur- 
ther than is exhibited in this declaration. 

They suppress the following material facts, which, if produced, 
would have disproved their statement. They first suppress the fact 
that the same section of the act cuts off from Texas, and cedes to 
the United States all that part of Texas which lies north of 36^ 30'. 
They then suppress the further fact that the same section of the 
law outs off from Texas a large tract of country on the west, more 
than three degrees of longitude, and adds it to the territory of the 
United States. They then suppress the further fact that this terri- 
tory thus cut off from Texas, and to which the Missouri Compromise 
line applied, was incorporated into the Territory of New Mexico. 
And then what was done ? It was incorporated into that Territory 
with this clause : 

" That, when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any portion of 1ii« 
same, shall be received into the Union with or without slavery, as their «oii> 
Btitution may prescribe at the time of its adoption." 

Yes, sir, the very bill and section from which they quote, cuts off 
all that part of Texas which was to be free by the Missouri Oompro 
mise, together with some on the south side of the line, incorporates 
it into the Territory of New Mexico, and then says that the TM»t- 
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Cor J, and ererj portl'^a of tlie same, shiill come into the Unioa wite 

or withoat slave rj, na it =e^ pro[^r. 

Whiit el^ doe:) it do? The sixth section of the sam« act proridei 
that the le^rialative power and aathoritv of this said Territorj of 
Xew Mexico si j all extead to all ri^htfal subjects of le^lation oon 
■literit with the Constitution of the United States and the proyisiou 
of tiie act, not excepting skverj. Thus the New Mexican Bill, 
from which ther make that quotation, contains the provision that 
New Mexico, including that part of Texas which was cat of^ should 
c^^me into the Union with or without slavery, as it saw proper ; and 
in the inuintime tliat the Territorial legislature should have all the 
authority over the subject of slavery that they had over anj other 
subject, rerjtricted only by the limitation of the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of the act. Now, I ask those 
senators, do not those provisions repeal the Missouri Compromiae, 
so far as it applied to the country cut olf from Texas ? Do thej not 
annul it? Do they not supersede it? If they do, then the address 
which h&s been put forth to the world by these confederates is an 
atrocious falsehood. If they do not, then what do they mean when 
they charge me with having, in the substitute tirst reported from 
the committee, repealed it, with liaviug annulled it, with having 
violated it, when I only copied those precise wonls ? I copied the 
precise words into my bill, as reported from tho committee, which 
were contained in the New Mexico Bill. They say my bill annuls 
the Missouri Compromise. If it does, it had already been dono be- 
fore by the act of 1850; for these words were copied from th^ act 
of 1850. 

Mk. Wade. — Why did you do it over again ? 

Mk. Douolas. — I will come to that point presently. I am now 
dealing with tlie trutli and veracity of a combination of men who 
have assembled in secret caucus upon the Sabbath day, to arraign 
my conduct and belie my motives. I say, therefore, tliat their 
manifesto is a slander either way ; for it says that the Missouri 
Compromise was not superseded by the measures of 1850, and then 
it says that the same words in my bill do repeal and annul it. 
They nmst be adjudged guilty of one falsehood in order to sustain 
the other assertion. 

Now, sir, 1 propose to go a little further, and show what was the 
real moaning of tlie amendment of the senator from Virginia, out 
of which these gentlemen have manufactured so much capital in 
the newspaper press, and have succeeded by that misrepresentation 
in procuring an expression of opinion from the State of Rhode 
Island in opposition to this bill. 1 will state what its meaning is. 

Did it mean that the States north of 36^ 30' should have a clause 
in their constitutions prohibiting slavery ? I have shown that it 
did not mean that, because the same act says that they might come 
in witb slavery, if they saw proper. I say it could not mean that 
lor another reason : The same section containing that proviso ca^ 
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off all that part of Texas north of 36° 30', and hence there was 
nothing for it to operate upon. It did not, therefore, relate to the 
country out off. What did it relate to ? Why, it meant simply 
this: By the joint resolution of 1845, Texas was annexed, with the 
right to form four additional States out of her territory ; and such 
States as were south of 36° 30' were to come in with or without 
slavery, as they saw proper ; and in such State or States as were 
north of that line, slavery should be prohibited. When we had cut 
off all north of 36° 30', and thus circumscribed the boundary and 
diminished the territory of Texas, the question arose, how many 
States will Texas be entitled to under this circumscribed boundary. 
Certainly not four, it will be argued. Why ? Because the original 
resolution of annexation provided that one of the States, if not 
more, should be north of 36° 30'. It would leave it, then, doubtful 
whether Texas was entitled to two or three additional States under 
the circumscribed boundary. 

In order to put that matter to rest, in order to make a final set- 
tlement, in order to have it explicitly understood what was the 
meaning of Congress, the senator from Virginia offered the amend- 
ment that nothing therein contained should impair that provision, 
either as to the number of States or otherwise, that is, that Texas 
should be entitled to the same number of States with her reduced 
boundaries as she would have been entitled to under her larger 
boundaries ; and those States shall come in with or without slavery, 
as they might prefer, being all south of 36° 30', and nothing to im- 
pair that right shall be inferred from the passage of the act. Such, 
sir, was the meaning of that proposition. Any other construction 
of it would stultify the very character and purpose of its mover, 
the senator from Virginia. Such, then, was not only the intent of 
the mover, but such is the legal effect of the law ; and I say that 
no man, after reading the other sections of the bill, those to which 
I have referred, can doubt that such was both the intent and th€ 
legal effect of that law. 

Then I submit to the Senate if I have not convicted this mani- 
festo, issued by the abolition confederates, of being a gross falsifica- 
tion of the laws of the land, and by that falsification that an 
erroneous and injurious impression has been created upon the pub- 
lic mind. I am sorry to be compelled to indulge in language of 
severity ; but there is no other language that is adequate to express 
the indignation with which I see this attempt, not only to mislead 
the public, but to malign my character by deliberate falsification of 
the public statutes and the public records. 

In order to give greater plausibility to the falsification of the 
terms of the Compromise measures of 1850, the confederates also 
declare in their manifesto that they (the Territorial bills for the or- 
ganization of Utah and New Mexico) ** applied to the territory 
acquired from Mexico, and to that only. They were intended as u 
bettlement of the controversy growing out of that acquisition, and 
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of tliat ^ntroversy only. They mufit stand or Ml by their owu 
merits." 

I submit to tlie Senate if there is an intelligent man in Amoricji 
who does not know that that declaration is falsified by the statntc 
from which they quoted. They say that the provisions of that biL 
was confined to the territory acquired from Mexico, when the very 
section of the law from which tliey quoted that proviso did pur 
chase a part of that very territory from the State of Texas. And 
the next section of the law included that territory in the Territory 
of New Mexico. It took a small portion alrfo of the old Louisiana 
purchase, and added that to the Territory of New Mexico, and made 
up the rest out of the Mexican acquisitions. Then, sir, your statutes 
show, wlien applied to the map of the country, that the Territory 
of New Mexico was composed of country acquired from Mexico, 
and also of territory acquired from Texas, and of territory acquired 
from France ; and yet in defiance of that statute, and in falsification 
of its terms, we are told, in order to deceive the people, that the 
bills were confined to the purchase made from Mexico alone ; and 
in order to give it greater solemnity, they repeat it twice, fearing 
that it would not be believed the first time. What is more, the 
Territory of Utah was not confined to the country acquired from 
Mexico. That Territory, as is well known to every man who under- 
stands the geography of the country, includes a large tract of rich 
and fertile country, acquired from France in 1803, and to which the 
eighth section of the Missouri Act applied in 1820. If these con- 
federates do not know to what country I allude, I only reply that 
they should have known before they uttered the falsehood, and im- 
puted a crime to me. 

But I will tell you to what country I allude. By the treaty of 
1819, by which we acquired Florida and a fixed boundary between 
the United States and Spain, the boundary was made of the Arkan- 
sas River to its source, and then the line ran due north of the source 
of the Arkansas to the 42d parallel, then along on the 42d parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean. That line, due north from the head of the 
Arkansas, leaves the whole middle part, described in such glowing 
terms by Colonel Fremont, to the east of the line, and hence a part 
of the Louisiana purchase. Yet, inasmuch as that middle part ie 
drained by the waters flowing into the Colorado, when we formed 
the territorial limits of Utah, instead of running that air-line, we 
ran along the ridge of the mountains, and cut off that part from 
Nebraska, or from the Louisiana purchase, and included it within 
the limits of the Territory of Utah. 

Why did we do it ? Because we sought for a natural and conve- 
nient boundary, and it was deemed better to take the mountains as 
a boundary, than by an air-line to cut the valleys on one side of the 
mountains, and annex them to the country on the other side. And 
why did we take these natural boundaries, setting at defiance th« 
old bomidaries ? The simple reason was that uo long as ir » acted 
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apon the principle of settling tlie slave question by a geiigr&phica] 
line, so long we observed those boundaries strictly and rigidly ; but 
when that was abandoned, in consequence of the action of free- 
Boilers and abolitionists — when it was superseded by the Compromise 
measures of 1850, which rested upon a great universal principle- 
there was no necessity for keeping in view the old and unnatural 
boundary. For that reason, in making the new Territories, we 
formed natural boundaries, irrespective of the source whence our 
title was derived. In writing these bills I paid no attention to the 
fact whether the title was acquired from Louisiana, from France, or 
from Mexico ; for what difference did it make ? The principle which 
we had established in the bill would apply equally well to either. 

In fixing those boundaries, I paid no attention to the fact whether 
they included old territory or new territory — whether the country 
was covered by the Missouri Compromise or not. Why ? Because 
the principles established in the bills superseded the Missouri Com- 
promise. For that reason we disregarded the old boundaries ; dis- 
regarded the territory to which it applied, and disregarded the 
source from whence the title was derived. I say, therefore, that a 
dose examination of those acts clearly establishes the fact that it 
was the intent, as well as the legal effect of the Compromise mea- 
sures of 1850, to supersede the Missouri Compromise, and all geo- 
graphical and territorial lines. 

Sir, in order to avoid any misconstruction, I will state more 
distinctly what my precise idea is upon this point. So far as the 
Utah and New Mexico bills included the territory which had been 
subject to the Missouri Compromise provision, to that exteilt they 
absolutely annulled the -Missouri Compromise. As to the unor- 
ganized territory not covered by those bills, it was superseded by 
the principles of the Compromise of 1850. We all know that the 
object of the Compromise measures of 1850 was to establish certain 
great principles, which would avoid the slavery agitation in all time 
to come. Was it our object simply to provide for a temporary evil! 
Was it our object to heal over an old sore, and leave it to break out 
again? Was it our object to adopt a mere miserable expedient to 
apply to that territory, and to that alone, and leave ourselves 
entirely at sea, without compass, when new territory was acquired, 
or new territorial organizations were to be made? 

Was that the object for which the eminent and venerable senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) came here and sacrificed even his last 
energies upon the altar of his country ? Was that the object for 
which Webster, Clay, Cass, and all the patriots of that day, strug- 
gled so long and so strenuously ? Was it merely the application of 
a temporary expedient, in agreeing to stand by past and dead legis- 
lation, that the Baltimore platform pledged as to sustain the Com- 
promise of 1850? Was it the understanding of the Whig party, 
when they adopted the Compromise measures of 1850 as an article 
of political tVuth, that they were only agreeing to that whioh wat 
20 
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paAt and had no reference to the fatnre ? If that was their mean- 
ing ; if that was their ohject, thej palmed off an atrocious fraud 
upon the American people. Was it the meaning of the Dem(»or&tio 
party, when we pledged ourselves to stand bj the Compromise of 
1850f that we spoke only of the post, and hud no reference to the 
future? If so, it was a gross deception. When we pledged oar 
President to stand by the Compromise measures, did we not under- 
stand that we pledged him as to his future action? Was it & to his 
past conduct ? If it had been in relation to past conduct only, the 
pledge would have been untrue as to a very large portion uf the 
Democratic party. Men went into that convention who had been 
opposed to the Compromise measures — men who abhorred those 
measures when they were pending — men who never would have 
voted affirmatively on them. But, inasmuch as those measures had 
been passed and the country had acquiesced in them, and it was im- 
portant to preserve the principle in order to avoid agitation in 
the future, these men said, we waive our past objections, and we 
will stand by you and with you in carrying out these principles m 
the future. 

Such I understand to be the meaning of the two great parties at 
Baltimore. Such I understand to have been the effect of their 
pledges. If they did not mean this, they meant merely to adopt 
resolutions which were never to be carried out, and which were 
designed to mislead and deceive the people for the mere purpose of 
carrying an election. 

I hold, then, that, as to the territory covered by the Utah and 
New Mexico bills, tliere was an express annulment of the Missouri 
Compromise ; and as to all thG other unorganized territories, it was 
superseded by the principles of that legislation, and we are bound to 
apply those principles to the organization of all new territories, to 
all which we now own, or which we may hereafter acquire. If this 
construction be given, it makes that compromise a final adjustment. 
No other construction can possibly impart finality to it. By any 
other construction, the question is to be reOp^ned the moment yon 
ratify a new treaty acquiring an inch of country from Mexico. By 
any other construction, you reopen the issue every time you make 
a new Territorial government. But, sir, if you treat the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850 in the light of great principles, sutficient to 
remedy temporary evils, at the same time that they prescribe rules 
of action applicable everywhere in all time to come, then you avoid 
the agitation forever, if you observe good faith to the provisions 
of these enactments, and the principles established by them. 

Mr. President, I repeat that, so far as the question of slavery is 
uoncerned, there is nothing in the bill under consideration which 
does not carry out the principle of the Compromise measures of 
1850, by leaving the people to do as they please, subject only to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. If that princi- 
ple is wrong, the bill is wrong. If that principle is right, the bill is 
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right. It is unnecessary to quiblle about phraseology or words; it 
is not the mere words, the mere phraseology, that our constituents 
wish to judge by. They wish to know the legal eflPect of our legis- 
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and protected 8laver7, and maintained it in spite of yoor Ordintmoe 
and in defiance of its express proliibition. ft is a cnrions fact, thal^ 
BO long as Congress said the Territory of Illinois should not hava 
davery, she actually had it ; and on the very day when you with« 
drew your Congressional prohibition the people of Illinois, of their 
own free will and accord, provided for a system of emancipation. 

Thus you did not succeed in Illinois Territory with your Ordinance 
or your Wilmot Proviso, be»^ause the people there regarded it as an in- 
vasion of their rights. They regarded it as a usurpation on the part of 
the Federal Government. They regarded it as violative of the great 
principles of self-government, and they determined that they would 
never submit even to have freedom so long as you forced it upon them. 

Nor must it be said that slavery was abolished in the constitution 
of Illinois in order to be admitted into the Union as a State, in com- 
pliance' with the Ordinance of 1787 ; for they did no such thing. In 
the Constitution with which the people of Illin'jis were admitted into 
Union, they absolutely violated, disregarded, ajd repudiated your 
Ordinance. The Ordinance said that slavery ibauld be forever pro- 
hibited in that country. The constitution wi^h which you received 
them into the Union as a State provided* that all slaves then in the 
State should remain slaves for life, and that all persons born of slavo 
parents after a certain day should be free at a certain age, and that 
ail persons born in the State after a certain other day, should be free 
from the time of their birth. Thus their State constitution, as well 
as their Territorial legislation, repudiated your Ordinance. Illinois, 
4iherefore, is a case in point to prove that whenever you have 
attempted to dictate institutions to any part of the United States, 
you have failed. The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
with reference to the Territory of Indiana, where there were many 
slaves during the time of its Territcnal existence, and I believe also 
there were a few in the Territory of Ohio. 

But, sir, these abolition confederates, in their manifesto, have also 
referred to the wonderful results of their policy in the States of Iowa 
and the Territory of Minnesota. Here, again, they happen to be in 
fault as to the laws of the land. The act to organize the Territory 
of Iowa did not prohibit slavery, but the people of Iowa were 
allowed to do as they pleased under the Territorial government ; for 
t^e sixth section of that act provided that the legislative authority 
should extend to all rightful subjects of legislation except as to 
the disposition of the^ublic lands, and .taxes in certain cases, but 
not excepting slavery. It may, however, be said by some tha* 
slavery was prohibited in Iowa by virtue of that clause in the Iowa 
act which declared the laws of Wisconsin to be in force therein, in 
asmuch as the Ordinance of 1787 was one of tlie laws of Wisconsin. 
Ify however, they say this, they defeat their object, because the very 
clause which transfers the laws of Wisconsin to Iowa, and makes 
them of force therein, also provides that those laws are subject to be 
a]t«)red, modified, or repealed by the Territorial legislature of lown. 
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fowa, therefore, was left to do as she pleased. Iowa, when she 
oame to form a constitution and State government, preparatory to 
admission into the Union, considered the subject of free and siave 
institutions calmly, dispassionately, without any restraint or dicta- 
tion, and. determined that it would be to the interest of her people in 
their climate, and with their productions, to prohibit slavery ; and 
hence Iowa became a free State by virtue of this great principle o/ 
allowing the people to do as they please, and not in obedience to any 
federal command. 

The abolitionists are also in the habit of referring to Oregon as 
another instance of the triumph of their abolition policy. There 
again they have overlooked or misrepresented the history of the 
country. Sir, it is well known, or if it is not, it ought to be, that for 
about twelve years you forgot to give Oregon any government or 
any protection; and during that period the inhabitants of that 
country established a government of their own, and by virtue of 
their own laws, passed by their own representatives before you ex- 
tended your jurisdiction over them, prohibited slavery by a unani- 
mous vote. Slavery was prohibited tU^re by the action of the people 
themselves, and not by virtue of anv legislation of Congress. 

It is true that, in the midst of the tornado which swept over the 
country in 1848. 1849 and 1S50, a provision was forced into the Ore- 
gon bill prohibiting slavery in that Territory ; but that only goes to 
show that the object of those who pressed it v/as not so much to 
establish free institutions as to gain a political advantage by giving 
an ascendency to their peculiar doctrines in the laws of the land ; 
for slavery having been already prohibited tliere, and no man pro- 
posing to establish it, what was the necessity for insulting the people 
of Oregon by saying in your law that they should not do that which 
they had unanimously said they did not wish to do ? That was the 
only effect of your legislation so far as the Territory of Oregon was 
concerned. 

How was it in regard to California ? Every one of these abolition 
confederates, who have thus arraigned me and the Committee on 
Territories before the country, and have misrepresented our position, 
predicted that unless Congress interposed by law, and prohibited 
slavery in California, it would inevitably become a slaveholding 
State. Congress did not interfere; Congress did not prohibit 
slavery. There was no enactme*nt upon the subject ; but the people 
formed a State constitution, and therein prohibited slavery. 

Mb. Weller. — The vote was unanimous in the convention of Cali- 
fornia for prohibition. 

Mb. Douglas. — So it was in regard to Utah and New Mexico. In 
1850, we who resisted any attempt to force institutions upon the 
people of those Territories inconsistent with their wishes and their 
right to decide for themselves, were denounced as slavery propagan- 
dists, is very one of us who was in favor of the Compromise mea- 
8>ire8 of 1850 was arraigned for having advocated a pr\Aci4)la pmiMw 
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ing to introdace slavery into those Territories, and the people were 
told, and made to believe, that, unless we prohibited it bj act of 
Congress, slavery would necessarily and inevitably be introdnced 
into these Territories. 

. Well, sir, we did establish the Territorial governments of Utah 
and New Mexico without any prohibition. We gave to these abo- 
litionists a full opportunity of proving whether their predictions 
would prove true or false. Years have rolled round, and the result 
is before us. The people there have not passed any law recognizing, 
or establishing, or introducing, or protecting slavery in the Terri- 
tories. 

I know of but one Territory of the United States where slavery 
does exist, and that one is where you have prohibited it by law ; 
and it is this very Nebraska country. In defiance of the eighth sec- 
tion of the act of 1820, in defiance of Congressional dictation, there 
have been, not many, but a few slaves introduced. I heard a minis- 
ter of the Gospel the other day conversing with a member of the 
Committee on Territories upon this subject. This preacher was 
from that country, and a member put this questnon to him : " Have 
you any negroes out there ?" He said there were a few held by the 
Indians. 1 asked him if thei% were not some held by white men ? 
He said there were a few under peculiar circumstances^ and he gave 
an instance. An abolition missionary, a very good man, had gone 
there from Boston, and he took his wife with him. He got out into 
the country but could not get any help ; hence he, being a kind- 
hearted man, went down to Missouri and gave $1,000 for a negro, 
and took him up there as '' help." (Laughter.) So, under peculiar 
circumstances, when these freesoil and abolition preacliers and mis- 
sionaries go into the country, they can buy a negro for their own 
use, but they do not like to allow any one else to do the same thing. 
(Renewed laughter.) I suppose the fact of the matter is simply this: 
there the people can get no servants — ^no "help," as they are called 
in the section of country were I was born — and from the necessity oi 
the case, they must do the best they can, and for this reason a few 
slaves have been taken there. I have no doubt that whether you 
organize the Territory of Nebraska or not, tliis will continue for 
some little time to come. It certainly does exist, and it will in- 
crease as long as the Missouri Compromise applies to the Territory ; 
and I suppose it will continue for a little while durin*^ their Terri- 
torial condition, whether a prohibition is inu>osed or not. But 
when settlers rush in— when labor becomes plenty, and therefore 
cheap, in that climate, with its productions — it is worse than folly 
to think of its bemg a slaveholding country. 1 do not believe there 
is a mail m Congress wlio thinks it could bo permanently a slave- 
holding country. I have no idea that it could. All I have to say 
on that subject is, that, when you create them into ;i Territory, you 
thereby acknowledge that they ought to be considered a distinct 
political organization. And when you give them in addition 9 legis- 
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jAtare, foi 'lierebj confess that they are competent to exercise the 
powen* oT 'egislaticn. If they wish slavery, they have a rii^ht to it. 
If they do not want it, they will not have it, and yon should noi 
attempt to force it upon thtm. 

I do not like, I never did like, the system of legislation on oui 
part, by which a geographical line, in violation of the laws of nature^ 
and climate and soil, and of the laws of God, should be run to estab- 
lish institutions for a people contrary to their wishes ; yet, out of $ 
regard for the peace and quiet of the country, out of respect for past 
pledges, and out of a desire to adhere faithfully to aU compromises, 
I sustained the Missouri compromise so long as it was in force, and 
advocated its extension to the Pacific ocean. Now, when that has 
been abandoned, when it has been superseded, when a great princi- 
ple of self-government has been substituted for it, I choose to cling 
to that principle, and abide in good faith, not only by the letter, but 
by the spirit of the last compromise. 

Sir, I do not recognize the right of the abolitionists of this coun- 
try to arraign me for being false to sacred pledges, as they have 
done in their proclamations. Let them show when and where I 
have ever proposed to violate a compact. I have proved that I 
stood by the compact of 1820 and 1845, and proposed its continu- 
ance and observance in 1848. I have proved that the freesoilers 
and abolitionists were the guilty parties who violated that com- 
promise then. I should like to compare notes with the abolition 
confederates about adherence to compromises. When did they stand 
by or approve of any one that was ever made ? 

Did not every abolitionist and freesoiler in America denounce the 
Missouri Compromise in 1820? Did they not for years hunt down 
ravenously, for his blood, every man who assisted in making that 
compromise? Did they not in 1846, when Texas was annexed, 
denounce all of us who went for the annexation of Texas, and for 
the continuation of the Missouri Compromise line through it ? Did 
they not, in 1848, denounce me as a slavery propagandist for stand- 
ing by the principles of the Missouri Com^jgomise, and proposing to 
continue it to the Pacific Ocean ? Did they not themselves violate 
and repudiate it then ? Is not the charge of bad faith true as to 
every abolitionist in America, instead of being true as to me and the 
committee, and those who advocate this bill ? 

They talk about the bill being a violation of the Compromise mea- 
iure of 1850. Who can show me a man in either house of Congress 
who was in favor of those Compromise measures in 1850, and who is 
not now in favor of leaving the people of Nebraska and Kansas to do as 
they please upon the subject of slavery, according to the principle ol 
my bUl ? Is there one ? If so, I have not heard of iiim. This tornado 
has been raised by abolitionist, and abolitionists alone. They have made 
an impression upon the public mind, in the way in which I have men 
tioned, by a falsification of the law and the facts ; and this whola 
organization against the Compromise measures of 1850 is an abolition 
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movemwat. I presume thej had some hope of getting a few tender 
footed Democrats into their plot ; and, acting on what they supposed 
they might do, they sent forth publicly to the world the falsehood 
that their address was sighed by the senators and a majority of the 
representatives from the State of Ohio; but when we come to 
examine signatures, we find no one Whig there, no one Democrat 
there ; none but pure, unmitigated, unadulterated abolitionists. 

Much effect, I know, has been produced by this circular, coming 
as it does with the imposing title of a representation of a majority 
of the Ohio delegation. What was the reason for its effect ? Be- 
cause the manner in which it was sent forth implied that all the 
Whig members from that State had joined in it ; that part of the 
Demoo.'ats had signed it ; and then that the two abolitionists had 
iigned it, and that made a majority of the delegation. By this 
ineans it frightened the Whig party and the Democracy in the State 
of Ohio, because they supposed their own representatives and friends 
had gone into this negro movement, when the fact turns out to be 
that it was not signed by a single Whig or Democratic member from 
Ohio. 

Now, I ask the friends and the opponents of this measure to look 
at it as it is. Is not the question involved the simple one, whether 
the people of the Territories shall be allowed to do as they please 
upon the question of slavery, subject only to the limitations of the. 
Constitution ? That is all the bill provides ; and it does so in clear, 
explicit and unequivocal terms. I know there are some men, Whigs 
and Democrats, who, not willing to repudiate the Baltimore plat- 
form of their own party, would be willing to vote for this principle, 
provided they could do so in such equivocal terms that they could 
deny that it means what it was intended to mean in certain localities. 
I do not wish to deal in any equivocal language. If the principle is 
right, let it be avowed and maintained. If it is wrong, let it be 
repudiated. Let all this quibbling about the Missouri Compromise, 
about the territory acquired from France, about the act of 1820, be 
cast behind you ; for the simple question is, will you allow the peo- 
ple to legislate for themselves upon the subject of slavery ? Why 
should you not ? 

When you propose to give them a Territorial government, do you 
not acknowledge that they ought to be erected into a political organi- 
zation ; and when you give them a legislature, do you not acknow- 
ledge that they are capable of self-gcjvernment ? Having made that 
acknowledgment, why should you not allow them to exercise the 
rights of legislation? Oh, these abolitionists say they are entirely 
willing to concede all this, with one exception. They say they are 
willing, to trust the Territorial legislature, under the limitations of the 
Constitution, to legislate upon the rights of inheritance, to legislate in 
regard to religion, education, and morals, to legislate in regard to the 
relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, of guardian and 
ward, upon everything pertaining to the dearest rights and interests 
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of white men, but they are not willing to trust them to legislate in 
regard to a few miserable negroes. That is their single exception. 
They acknowledge that the people of the Territories are capable of 
deciding for themselves concerning white men, but not in relation 
to negroes. The real gist of the matter is this : Does it require any 
higher degree of civilization, and intelligence, and learning, and 
sagacity, to legislate for negroes than for white men ? If it does, we 
Dught to adopt the abolition doctrine, and go with them against this 
bill. If it does not— if we are willing to trust the people with the 
great, sacred, fundamental right of prescribing their own institutions, 
consistent with the Constitution of the country — we must vote for 
this bill. That is the only question involved in the bill. I hope I 
have been able to strip it of all the misrepresentation, to wipe away 
all of that mist and obscurity with which it has been surrounded by 
this abolition address. . 

I have now said all I have to say upon the present occasion. For 
all, except the first ten minutes of these remarks, the abolition con- 
federates are responsible. My object, in the first place, was only to 
explain the provisions of the bill, so that they might be distinctly 
understood. I was willing to allow its assailants to attack it as much 
as they pleased, reserving to myself the right, when the time should 
approach for takin'g the vote, to answer in a concluding speech all 
the arguments which might be used against it. I still reserve — what 
I believe common courtesy and parliamentary usage awards to the 
chairman of a committee and the author of a bill — the right of sum- 
ming up after all shall have been said which has to be said against 
this measure. 

I hope the compact which was made on last Tuesday, at the sug- 
gestion of these abolitionists, when the bill was proposed to be taken 
up, will be observed. It was that the bill, wiien taken up to-day, 
should continue to be considered from day to day until finally dis- 
posed of. I hope they will not repudiate and violate that compact, 
AS they have the Missouri Compromise and all others which have 
boQii entered into. I hope, therefore, that we may press the bill 
to a vote; but not by depriving persons of an opportunity of 
speaking. 

I am in favor of giving every enemy of the bill the most ample 
time. Let us hear them all patiently, and then take the, vote and 
pass the bill. We who are in fnvor of it know that the principle 
on which it is based is right. Why, then, should we gratify the 
abolition party in their effort to get up another political tornado 
of fanaticism, and put the country again in peril, merely for the 
purpose of electing a few agitators to the Congress of the United 
States? We intend to stand by the principle of the CompromiM* 
measures i f 1850. 
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ON NEBRASKA AND KANSAS. 
Delivered in the Senate^ March 3, 1854. 

Mb. Pbesident : before I proceed to the general argameut upon 
the most important branch of this question, I mast say a few wordi' 
in replj to the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Bell), who has spoken 
upon the bill to-daj. He approves of the principles of the bill ; he 
thinks they have great merit ; but he does not see his way entirely 
clear to vote for the bill, because of the objections which he hais 
stated, most of which relate to the Indians. 

Upon that point, I desire to say that it has never been the custom 
in territorial bills to make regulations concerning the Indians within 
the limits of the proposed Territories. All matters relatiug to them 
it has been thought wise to leave to subsequent legislation, to be 
brought forward by the Committee on Indian Affairs. I did venture 
originally in this bill to put in one or two provisions upon that sub- 
ject; but, at the suggestion of many senators on both sides of the 
chamber, they were stricken out, in order to allow tlie appropriate 
eommittee of the Senate to take charge of that subject. I think, 
therefore, since we have stricken from the bill all those provisions 
which pertain to the Indians, and reserved the whole subject for the 
consideration and action of the appropriate committee, we have 
obviated every possible objection which could reasonably be urged 
upon that score. We have every reason to hope and trust that the 
Committee on Indian Affairs will propose such measures as will do 
entire justice to the Indians, without contravening the objects of 
Congress in organizing these Territories. 

But, sir, allusion has been made to certain Indian treaties, and it 
has been intimated, if not charged in direct terms, that we were vio- 
lating the stipulations of those treaties in respect to the rights and 
lands of the Indians. The senator from Texas (Mr. Houston), made 
a very long and interesting speech on that subject ; but it so hap 
pened that most of the treaties to which he referred were with In 
dians not included within the limits of this bill. We have been in- 
formed, in the course of the debate to-day, by the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs (Mr. Sebastiau), that there is but one 
treaty in existence relating to lauds or Indians within the limits of 
either of the proposed Territories, and that is the treaty with the 
Ottawa Indians, about two liundred persons in number, owning 
about thirty-four thousand acres of .land. Thus it appears that the 
whole argument of injustice to the red man, which in the course of 
(his debate has called fortii so much sympathy and indignation, is 
confined to two hundred Indians, owning less than two townships 
of land. New, sir, is it possible that a country, said to be five him* 
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dred thousand square miles in extent, and large enough to make 
twelve such States as Ohio, is to be consigned to perpetual barbarism 
merely on account of that small number x)f Indians, when the bill 
itself expressly provides that those Indians and their lands are not 
to be included within the limits of the proposed Territories, nor to 
be subject to their laws or jurisdiction ? I would not ailow this 
measure to invade the rights of even one Indian, and hence I inserted 
in the first section of the bill that none of the tribes with whom we 
have treaty stipulations should be embraced within either of the 
Territories, unless such Indians shall voluntarily consent to be in- 
cluded therein by treaties hereafter to be made. If any senator can 
furnish me with language more explicit, or which would prove 
more effectual in securing the rights of the Indians, I will cheerfully 
adopt it. 

Well, sir, the senator from Tennessee, in a very kind spirit, hen 
raises the objection for me to answer, that this bill includes Indians 
within the limits of these Territories with whom we have no trea- 
ties ; and he desires to know what we are to do with them. I will 
say to him, that that is not a matter of inquiry which necessarily or 
properly arises upon the passage of this bill ; that is not a proper 
inquiry to come before the Committee on Territories. You have in 
all your Territorial bills included Indians within the boundaries of 
the Territories. When you erected the Territory of Minnesota, you 
had not extinguished the Indian title to one foot of land in that Ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi River, and to the major part of that 
Territory the Indian title remains unextinguished to this day. In 
addition to those wild tribes, you removed Indians from Wisconsin 
and located them within Minnesota since the Territory was organ- 
ized. It will be a question for the consideration of the Committer 
on Indian Affairs, and for the action of Congress, when, in settle- 
ment and civilization, it shall become necessary to change the present 
policy in respect to the Indians. When you erected the Territorial 
government of Oregon, a few years ago, you embraced within it all 
the Indians living in the Territory without their consent, and with- 
out any such reservations in their behalf as are contained in this bill. 
You had not at that time made a treaty with those Indians, nor ex- 
tinguished their title to an acre of land in that Territory, nor indeed 
have you done so to this day. So it is in the organization of Wash- 
ington Territory. You ran the lines around the country which you 
thought ought to be within the limits of the Territory, and you em- 
braced all the Indians within those lines ; but you made no provision 
in respect to their rights or lands ; you left that mattei to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, to the Indian laws, and to the proper de 
partment, to be arranged afterward as the public intorests might 
require. The same is true in reference to Utah and ]!9 dw Mexico. 

In fact, the policy provided for in this bill, in respfc.ot to the In- 
dians, is that which is now in force in every one of ti e Territories. 
Therefore, any senator who objects to this bill on tW score should 
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have objected to and voted against every Territorial bill which yon 
have now in existence. Tet my friend from Texas has taken occa- 
sion to remind the Senate several times that it was a matter of pride 
— ^and it oaght to be a matter of patriotic pnde with him — that he 
voted for every measure of the Compromise of 1850, including the 
Utah and New Mexico Territorial bills, embracing all the Indians 
within their limits. My friend from Tennessee, too, has been very 
liberal in voting for most of the Territorial bills ; and I therefore 
trust that the same patriotic and worthy motives which induced him 
to vote for the Territorial acts of 1850 will enable him to give his 
support to the present bill, especially as he approves of the great 
principle of popular sovereignty upon which it rests. 

The senator from Tennessee remarked further, that the proposed 
limits of these two Territories were too extensive; that they were 
large enough to be erected into eight different States; and why, he 
asked, the necessity of including such a vast amount of country 
within the limits of these two Territories ? I must remind the sena- 
tor that it has always been the practice to include a large extent of 
country within one Territory, and then to subdivide it from time to 
time as the public interest might require. Such was the case with 
the old Northwest Territory. It was all originally included within 
one Territorial government. Afterward Ohio was cut off; and then 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin, were successively erected 
into separate Territorial governments, and subsequently admitted 
into the Union as States. 

At one period, it will be remembered, the Territory of Wisconsin 
included the country embraced within the limits of the States of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and a part of the State of Michigan, and the 
Territory of Minnesota. There is country enough within the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota to make two or three States of the size of New 
York. Washington Territory embraces about the same area. Ore- 
gon is large enough to make three or four States as extensive as 
Pennsylvania; Utah two or three, and New Mexico four or five of 
like dimensions. Indeed, the whole country embraced within the 
proposed Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, together with the 
States of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa, and the larger part of Min- 
nesota, and the whole of the Indian country west of Arkansas, once 
constituted a Territorial government, under the name of the Mis- 
souri Territory. In view of this course of legislation upon the sub- 
ject of Territorial organization, commencing before the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States and coming down to the last 
session of Congress, it surely cannot be said that there is anything 
unusual or extraordinary in the size of the proposed Territory which 
snuuld compel a senator to vote against the bill, while he approves 
of the principles involved in the measure. 

It has also been urged in debate that there is no necessity for these 

Territorial organizations ; and I have been called upon to point out 

MOfpubJio and national conBideralvons which recyiire action at thia 
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time Senators seem to forget that our immense and valuable po» 
sessions on the Pacific are separated from the States and organized 
Territories on this side of the Rocky Mountains by a vast wilder- 
ness, filled by hostile savages ; that nearly ^ hundred thousand emi- 
grants pass through this barbarous wilderness every year, on their 
way to California and Oregon ; that these emigrants are American 
citizens, our own constituents, who are entitled to the protection of 
u»w and government; and that they are left to make their way, as 
best they may, without the protection or aid of law or government. 

The United States mails for New Mexico and Utah, and all official 
communications between this government and the authorities of 
those Territories, are required to be carried over these wild plains, 
and through the gorges of the mountains, where you have made no 
provision for roads, bridges, or ferries, to facilitate travel, or forts 
or other means of safety to protect life. As often as I have brought 
forward and urged the adoption of measures to remedy these evils, 
and afford security against the dangers to which our people are con- 
stantly exposed, they have been promptly voted down as not being 
of sufficient importance to command the favorable consideration of 
Congress. Now, when I propose to organize the Territories, and 
allow the people to do for themselves what you have so often re- 
fused to do for them, I am told that there are not white inhabitants 
enough permanently settled in the country to require and sustain a 
government. True, there is not a very large population there, for 
the very good reason that your Indian code and intercourse laws ex- 
clude the settlers, and forbid their remaining there to cultivate the 
soil. You refuse to throw the country open to settlers, and then 
object to the organization of the Territories upon the ground that 
there is not a sufficient number of inhabitants. 

The senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smith) has made a long argu- 
ment to prove that there are no inhabitants in the proposed Terri- 
tories, because nearly all of those who have gone and settled there 
have done so in violation of certain c^d acts of Congress which for- 
bid the people to take possession of and settle upon the public lands 
until after they should be surveyed and brought into market. 

I do not prt)pose to discuss the question whether these settlers are 
technically legal inhabitants or not. It is enough for me that they 
are a part of our own people ; that they are settled on the public 
domain ; that the public interests would be promoted by throwing 
that public domain open to settlement ; and that there is no good 
reason why the protection of law and the blessings of government 
should not be extended to them. I must be permitted to remind 
the senator that the same objection existed in its full force to Minne 
sota, to Oregon and to Washington, when each of those Territories 
were organized ; and that I have no recollection that he deemed it 
nis duty to call the attention of Congress to the objection, or con- 
sidered it of sufficient importance to justify him in recordvw^ V{^ 
iwii vote against the organization of ^itA^et oi>2ii<Ki^/^T«t^>Xi5Ptv5»^ 
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Mr. President, I do not feel called upon to make any rep!/ to th« 
argument which the senator from Connecticat has urged against the 
passage of this bill apon the score of expense in sustaining these Ter- 
ritorial governments, for the reason that, if the public interests re- 
quire the enactment of the law, it follows as a natural consequence 
thai all the expenses necessary to carry it into effect are wise and 
proper. 

1 will now proceed to the consideration of the great principle in- 
volved in the bill, without omitting, however, to notice sotne of 
those extraneous matters which have been brought into this discus- 
sion with the view of producing another anti-slavery agitation. We 
have been told by nearly every senator who has spoken in opposition 
to this bill, that at the time of its introduction the people were in a 
state of profound quiet and repose ; that the anti-slavery agitation 
had entirely ceased ; and that the whole country was acquiescing 
cheerfully and cordially in the Compromise measures of 1850, as a 
final adjustment of this vexed question. 

Sir, it is truly refreshing to hear senators who contested every 
inch of ground in opposition to those measures when they were 
nnder discussion, who predicted all manner of evils and calamities 
from their adoption, and who raised the cry of repeal, and even 
resistance, to their execution, after they had become the laws of the 
land — 1 say it is really refreshing to hear these same senators now 
bear th'^ir united testimony to the wisdom of those measures, and to 
the patriotic motives which induced us to pass them in defiance of 
their threats and resistance, and to their beneficial etfects in restor- 
ing peace, harmony and fraternity to a distracted country. These 
are precious confessions from the lips of those who stand pledged 
never to assent to the propriety of those measures, and to make war 
upcm them so long as they shall remain upon the statute-book. I 
well understand that these confessions are now made, uoi. with the 
view of yielding their assent to the propriety of carrying those 
enactments into faithful execution, but for the purpose of having a 
pretext for charging upon me, as tlie author of tliis bill, the responsi- 
bility of an agitation which tliey are striving to pro(la';o. They say 
that I, and not they, have revived the agitation. Wha^.4iave i done 
to render me obnoxious to this charge? They say I wrote and intro- 
duced this Nebraska Bill. That is true; but I was not a volunteer 
in the transaction. TJie Senate, by a unanimous vote, appointed me 
»liairui{i.n of the Territorial Comnnttee, and associated five intelligent 
and patriotic senators with me, and thus made it our duty to take 
charge of all Territorial business. In like manner, and with the 
concurrence of tiiose complaining senators, the Senate referred to us 
a distinct proposition to organize this Nebraska Territory, and re- 
quired us tc report specifically upon the question. 1 repeat, then, 
we were not volunteers in this business. The duty was imposed 
upon us by the Senate. We were not unmindful of the delicacy aad 
reeponsibUitf of the position. Wo were aware that from 1820 Uf 
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1860 the abolition doctrine of (congressional interference with slavery 
in tlie Territories and new States had so far prevailed as to keep np 
an incessant slavery agitation in Congress and throughout the coun- 
try, whenever any new Territory was to be acquired or organized. 
We were also aware that, in 1860, the right of the people to decide 
this question for themselves, subject only to the Constitution, wa« 
substituted for the doctrine of Congressional intervention. The first 
question, therefore, which the committee were called upon to decide, 
and indeed the only question of any material importance, in framing 
this bill, was this : Shall we adhere to and carry out the principle 
recognized by the Compromise measures of 1850, or shall we go 
back to the old exploded doctrine of Congressional interference, as 
established in 1820 in a large portion of the country, and which it 
was the object of the Wilmot Proviso to give a universal applica- 
tion, not only to all the Territory which we then possessed, but all 
which we might hereafter acquire? There were no other alterna- 
tives. "We were compelled to frame the bill upon the one or the 
other of these two principles. The doctrine of 1820 or the doctrin* 
of 1850 must prevail. In the discharge of the duty imposed upon us 
by tlie Senate, the committee could not hesitate upon this point, 
whether we consulted our individual opinions and principles, or 
those which were known to be entertained and boldly avowed by a 
large majority of the Senate. The two great political parties of the 
country stood solemnly pledged before the world to adhere to the 
Compromise measures of 1850, *'in principle and substance." A 
large majority of the Senate, indeed every member of the body, I 
believe, except the two avowed abolitionists (Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Sumner), profess to belong to the one or the other of these parties, 
and hence was supposed to be under a high moral obligation to carry 
out the *' principle and substance" of those measures in all new Ter- 
ritorial organizations. The report of the committee was in accord 
ance with this obligation. 1 am arraigned, therefore, for having 
endeavored to represent the opinions and principles of the Senate 
truly ; for having performed my duty in conformity with the parlia- 
mentary law ; for having been faithful to the trust reposed in me by 
the Senate. Let the vote this night determine whether I have thus 
faithfully represented your opinions. When a majority of the Senate 
shall have passed the bill ; when a majority of the States shall have 
indorsed it through their representatives upon this floor; when a 
majority of the South and a majority of the North shall have sanc- 
tioned it ; when a majority of the Whig party and a majority of tl^ 
Democratic party shall have voted for it ; when each of these pro- 
positions shall be demonstrated by the vote this night on the final 
passage of the bill, I shall be willing to submit the question to the 
^ country, whether, as the organ of the committee, I performed my 
' duty in the report and bill which have called down upon my head 
io mu ;L denunciation and abuse. 
Mr, Pfewdent, the opponents of tliis measure Iw^^ Vv^ is^^ns- 
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My about the mutatioDs and luodifi cations which this bill has nndet* 
gone since it was first introduced by myself, and abont the alleged 
departure of the bill, in its present form, from the principle laid 
down in the original report of the committee as a rule of action in 
all future Territorial organizations. Fortunately there is no neces- 
sity, even if your patience would tolerate such a course of argument 
at this late hour of the night, for me to examine these speeches in 
detail, and to reply to each charge separately. Each speaker seems 
to have followed faithfully in the footsteps of his leader — in the path 
marked out by the abolition confederates in their manifesto, which 
I exposed on a former occasion. You have seen them on their .wind- 
ing way, meandering the narrow and crooked path in Indian file, 
each treading close upon the heels of the other, and neither ventur- 
ing to take a step to the right or left, or to occupy one inch of ground 
which did not bear the foot-print of the abolition champion. To 
answer one, therefore, is to answer the whole. The statement to 
which they seem to attach the most importance, and which they 
have repeated oftener perhaps than any other, is, that, pending the 
Compromise measures of 1860, no man in or out of Congress ever 
dreamed of abrogating the Missouri Compromise; /that from that 
period down to the present session, nobody supposed that its validity 
had been impaired, or anything done which rendered it obligatory 
upon us to make it inoperative hereafter ; that at the time of sub- 
mitting the repoit and bill to the Senate, on the 4th of January last, 
neither I nor any member of the committee ever thought of such a 
thing ; and that we could never be brought up to the point of abro- 
gating the eighth section of the Missouri act until after the senator 
from Kentucky introduced his amendment to my bill. 

Mr. President, before 1 proceed to expose the many misrepresenta- 
tions contained in this complicated charge, I must call the attention 
of the Senate to the false issue which these gentlemen are endeavor- 
ing to impose upon the country, for the purpose of diverting publio 
attention from the real issue contained in the bill. They wish to 
have the people believe that the abrogation of what they call the 
Missouri Compromise was the main object and aim of the bill, and 
that the only question involved is, whether the prohibition of slavery 
north of 86° 30' shall be repealed or not ? That which is a mere 
incident, they choose to consider ihe principal. They make war on 
the means by which we propose to i ccomplish an object, instead of 
openly resisting the object itself. The principle which we propose 
to carry into effect by the bill is this : 1 hat Congress shall neither 
legislate slavery into any Territories or State, nor out of the same ; 
but the people shall be left free to regulate their domestic concerns 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In order to carry this principle into practical operation, it becomes 
necessary to remove whatever legal obstacles might be found in the 
wa^ of its freo exercise. It ia Duly for the purpose of carrying out 
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^iit ^'cat fcindamental principle of Belf-government that the bill 
renders the eighth section of the Missouri act inoperative and 
void. 

Now, let me ask, will these senators who have arraigned me, or 
any one of them, have the assurance to rise in his place and declare 
that this great principle was never thought of or advocated as appli- 
cable to Territorial bills in 1850 ; that, from that session until the 
present, nobody ever thought of incorporating this principle in al! 
new Territorifid organizations; that the Committee on Territorieff 
did not recommend it in their report; and that it required the 
amendment of the senator from Kentucky to bring us up to that 
point ? Will any one of my accusers dare to make this issue^ and 
let it be tried by the record ? I will begin with the compromises of 
1850. Any senator who will take the trouble to examine our jour- 
nals will find that on the 25th of March of that year I reported from 
the Committee on Territories two bills including the following mea- 
sures: The admission of California, a Territorial government for 
r tah, a Territorial government for New Mexico, and the adjustment 
of the Texas boundary. These bills proposed to leave the people of 
Utah and New Mexico free to decide the slavery question for them- 
selves, in the precise language of the Nebraska Bill now under dis- 
cussion. A few weeks afterward, the Committee of Thirteen took 
those two bills and put a wafer between them, and reported them 
back to the Senate as one bill, with some slight amendments. One 
of those amendments was, that the Territorial legislatures should 
not legislate upon the subject of African slavery. I objected to that 
provision upon the ground that it subverted the great principle of 
self-government upon which the bill had been originally framed by 
the Territorial Committee. On the the first trial, the Senate refused 
to strike it out, but subsequently did so, after full debate, in order 
to establish that principle as the rule of action in Territorial organi- 
zations. 

Upon this point I trust I will be excused for reading one or twc 
sentences from some remarks I made in the Senate on the 8d of June, 
1850 : 

*' The position that I have ever taken has been that this, the slavery qneetioB, 
and all other questions relating to the domestic affairs and domestic policy of 
the Territcries, oueht to be left to the decision of the people themselves, and 
that we ougc: to be content with whatever way they would decide the ques- 
tion because they have a much deeper interest m these matters than we have, 
and kLow much better what institutions will suit thepi, than we, who havt 
u»ver been there, can decide for them." 

Again, in the same debate, I said : 

*^ I do not see how those of us who have taken the position which we have 
taken, (that of non-interference,) and have argued in favor of the right of tht 
people to le^^jslature for themselves on this question, can sup|)ort such a 3»q* 
vision without abandoning all the arguments which -^^ \«t\|,^^\a^^^^^'«S>ss^ 

31 
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tial campaign in the year 1848, and the principles set forth b;^ the honorab3« 
ftenator from Michigan in that letter which is known as the ^ Nicholson letter.' 
We are required to abandon that platform ; we are required to abandon those 
principle8, and to stultify ourselves, and to adopt the opposite doctrine ; and 
for what ? In order to sav that the people of the Territories shall not have 
such institutions as they shall deem adapted to their condition and their wants. 
I do not sec, sir, how such a provision as that can be acceptable either to the 
people of the North or the South." 

Mr. President, I could go on and multiply extract after extract 
from my speeches in 1850, and prior to that date, to show that thia 
doctrine of leaving the people to decide these questions for them- 
selves is not an '* after-thought " with me, seized upon, this session, 
for the first time, as my calumniators have so frequently and boldly 
charged in their speeches during this debate, and in their manifesto 
to the public. I refused to support the celebrated Onmibus Bill in 
1850 until the obnoxious provision was stricken out, and the principle 
of self-government restored, as it existed in my original bill. No 
sooner were the Compromise measures of 1850 passed, than the 
abolition confederates, who lead the opposition to this bill now, 
raised the cry of repeal in some sections of the country, and in others 
forcible resistance to the execution of the law. In order to arrest 
'•nd suppress the treasonable purposes of these abolition confederates, 
and avert the horrors of civil war, it became my duty, on the 23d 
of October, 1850, to address an excited and frenzied multitude at 
Chicago, in defence of each and all of the Compromise measures of 
that year. I will read one or two sentences from that speech, to 
show how those measures were then understood and explained by 
their advocates : 

" These measures are predicated on the great fundamental principle that every 
people ought to possess the ri^ht of forming and regulating their ovm internal 
concerns and domestic institutions in their own way,*' 

Again : 

*' These things are all confided by the Constitution to each State to decido 
for itself, and I know of no reason why the same principle should not be con- 
ned to the Territories,'* 

Tn this speech it will be seen that I lay down a general principle 
of universal application, and make no distinction between Terri- 
tories north or south of 36° 30'. 

1 am aware that some of the abolition confederates have perpe- 
trated a monstrous forgery on that speech, and are now circulating 
through the abolition newspapers tlie statement tliat I said that 
I would " cling with the tenacity of life to the compromise of 1820 " 
This statement, false as it is — a deliberate act of forgery, as it is 
known to bo by all who have ever seen or read the speech referred 
to — constitutes the staple article out of which most of the abolition 
orators at the small anti-Nebraska meetings manufacture the greater 
part of their sp^^eches. 1 now declare that there is not a sentence. 
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a line, even a word in that speech, which imposes the slightest limi- 
tation on the application of the great principle embraced in this 
bill in all new Territorial organizations, without the least reference 
to the line of 86° 30'. 

At the session of 1850-51, a few weeks after this speech was 
made at Chicago, and when it had been published in pamphlet form 
and circulated extensively over the States, tlie legislature of Ldnois 
proceeded to revise its action upon the slay««ry question, and define 
its position on the compromise of 1850. After rescinding the reso- 
lutions adopted at a previous session, instructing my colleague and 
myself to vote for a proposition prohibiting slavery in the Territories, 
resolutions were adopted approving the Compromise measures of 
1850. I will read one of the resolutions, which was adopted in the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 61 yeas to 4 nays : 

'^ Reaclvedj That our liberty and independence are based upon the right of 
the people to form for themselves suga a government as they may choose ; 
that this great privilege — ^the birthright of freemen, the gift of Heaven, secured 
to us by the blood of our ancestors — ought to be extended to future generations ; 
and no limitation ought to be applied to this power, in the organization of any 
Territory of the United States, of either a Territorial government or a State 
Constitution : Provided^ The government so established shall be republican, 
and in conformity with the Constitution." 

Another series of resoulutions having passed the Senate almoal 
unanimously, embracing the same principle in different language, 
they were concurred in by the House. Thus was the position of 
Illinois, upon the slavery question defined at the first session of the 
legislature after the adoption of the Compromise of 1850. 

Now, sir, what becomes of the declaration which has been made 
by nearly every opponent of this bill, that nobody in this whole 
Union ever dreamed that the principle of the Utah and New Mexican 
bill was to be incorporated into all future Territorial organizations ? 
I have shown that my own State so understood and declared it at 
the time in the most implicit and solemn manner. Illinois declared 
that our " liberty and independence " rest upon this ** principle ;" 
that the principle '* ought to be extended to future generations;'' 
and that "no limitation ought to bb applied to this powek in 

THE OBOANIZATION OF ANY TERRITORY OF THE UNITED StATES."' No 

exception is made in regard to Nebraska. No Missouri Compromise 
lines ; no reservations of the country north of 36** 30'. The principle 
is declared to be be the " birthright of freemen :" the " gift of Hea- 
von, to be applied without limitation," in Nebraska as well as Utah> 
north as well as south of 36° 30'. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the legislature ot 
Illinois, at its recent session, has passed resolutions approving the 
Nebraska Bill ; and among the resolutions is one in the precise 
lunguage of the resolution of 1851, which I have just read to th« 
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Thiu I have shown, Mr. President, that the le^slatnre and people 
of Illinois have always understood the Compromise measnres of 1850 
as establishing certain principles as rules of action in the organization 
of all new Territories, and that no limitation was to be made on 
either side of the geographical line of 36^ S(y. 

Neither my time nor your patience will allow me to take np the 
resolutions of the different States in detail, and show what has been 
the common understanding of the whole country upon this point. I 
am now vindicating myself and my own action against the assaults 
of my calumniators ; and, for that purpose, it is sufficient to show 
that, in the report and bill which I have presented to the Senate, I 
have only carried out the known principles and solemnly declared 
will of the State whose representative I am. I will now invite the 
attention of the Senate to the report of the committee, in order that 
it may be known how much, or rather how little, truth there is for 
the allegation which has been so often made and repeated on this 
floor, that the idea of allowing the people in Nebraska to decide the 
slavery question for themselves was a "sheer after-thought," con- 
ceived since the report was made, and not until the senator from 
Kentucky proposed his amendment to the bill. 

I read from that portion of the report in which the committee 
lay down the principle by which they propose to be governed : 

*^ In the judgment of your committee, those measures (Compromise of 1850) 
If ere intended to have a far more comprehensive and enduring effect than the 
mere adjustment of the difSculties arising out of the recent acquisition of 
Mexican territory. They were designed to establish certain great principles, 
which would not only furnish adequate remedies for existing evils, but in ali 
time to come avoid the perils of a similar agitation, by urithdrawing the question 
of elavery from the halls of Congrese and the political arena, and committmg it to 
the arbitrament of those who were immediately interested in and alone respmsible 
for its consequences.** 

After making a brief argument in defence of this principle, the 
report proceeds, as follows : 

''From these provisions, it is apparent that the Compromise measures of 1850 
afi^m and rest upon the following propositions : 

*' First, that all questions pertaming to slavery in the Territories, and in 
the new States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by 
uiem for that purpose.'* 

And in conclusion, the report proposes a substitute for the bill 
introduced by the senator from Iowa, and concludes as follows : 

'^ The substitute for the bill which your committee have prepared, and 
which is commended to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes to carry 
ihese propositions and principles into practical operation, in the precise Ian- 
Ifuage of the Compromise measures of 1850." 

lir. President, as there has been so much misrepresentation npop 
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this point, I must be permitted to repeat that the doctrine of the 
report of the committee, as has been conclusively proved by these 
extracts, ib — 

First, That the whole question of slavery should be withdrawn 
from the halls of Congress, and the political arena, and committed 
to the arbitrament of those who are immediately interested in an^^ 
alone responsible for its existence. 

Second, The applying this principle to the Territories and the new 
States to be formed therefrom, all questions pertaining to slavery 
were to be referred to the people residing tlierein. 

Third, That the committee proposed to carry these propositions 
and principles into effect in the precise language of the compromise 
measures of 1850. 

Are not these propositions identical with the principles and pro- 
visions of the bill on your table ? If there is a hair's breadth of dis- 
crepancy between the two, I ask any senator to rise in his place and 
point it out Both rest upon the great principle, which forms the 
basis of all our institutions, that the people are to decide the question 
for themselves, subject only to the Constitution. 

But my accusers attempt to raise up a false issue, and thereby 
divert public attention from the real one, by the cry that the Mis- 
souri Compromise is to be repealed or violated by the passage of this 
l^ill. Well, if the eighth section of the Missouri Act, which attempted 
to fix the destinies of future generations in those Territories for all 
time to come, in utter disregard of the rights and wishes of the 
people when they should be received into the Union as States, be 
inconsistent with the great principle of self-government and the 
Constitution of the United States, it ought to be abrogated. The 
legislation of 1850 abrogated the Missouri Compromise, so far as the 
country embraced within the limits of Utah and New Mexico was 
covered by the slavery restriction. It is true, that those acts did 
not in terms and by name repeal the act of 1820, as originally adopted, 
or as extended by the resolutions annexing Texas in 1845, any more 
than the report of the Committee on Territories proposes to repeal 
the same acts this session. But the acts of 1850 did authorize the 
people of those Territories to exercise " all rightful powers of legis- 
lation consistent with the Constitution," not excepting the question 
of slavery ; and did provide that, when those Territories should be 
admitted into the Union, they should be received with or witL-ut 
slavery as the people thereof might determine at the date of their 
admission. These provisions were in direct conflict with a clause in 
a former enactment, declaring that slavery should be forever pro- 
hibited in any portion of said Territories, and hence rendered such 
clause inoperative and void to the extent of such conflict. This was 
an inevitable consequence, resulting from the provisions in thoso 
acts which gave the people the right to decide the slavery question 
for themselves, in conformity with the Constitution, It was not 
necessary to go further and declare that certain \^t^^vf«& ^s^^bf^^iskMc^j^. 
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which were incompatible with the exercise of the powers confer)*ec 
In the bills, ** are hereby repealed." The very act of granting those 
powers and rights have the legal effect of removing all obstructions 
to the exercise of them by the people, as prescribed in those Terri- 
torial bills. Following that example, the Committee on Territories 
did not consider it necessary to declare the eighth section of the 
Missouri act repealed. We were content to organize Nebraska in 
the precise language of the Utah and New Mexican bills. Our 
object was to leave tiie people entirely free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions and internal concerns in their own way, under 
the constitution ; and we deemed it wise to accomplish that o^ect 
in the exact terms in which the same thing had been done in Utah 
and New Mexico by the acts of 1850. This was the principle upon 
which the committee reported ; and our bill was supposed, and is 
now believed, to have been in accordance with it. When doubts 
were raised whether* the bill did fully carry out the principle laid 
down in the report, amendments were made, from time to time, in 
order to avoid all misconstruction, and make Ihe true intent of the 
act more explicit. The last of these amendments was adopted yes- 
terday, on the motion of the distinguished senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Badger), in regard to the revival of any laws or 
regulations which may haye existed prior to 1820. That amendment 
was not intended to change the legal elfect of the bill. Its object 
was to repel the slander which had been propagated by the enemies 
of the measures in the North, that the southern supporters of the 
bill desired to legislate slavery into these Territories. The south 
denies the right of Congress either to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State, or out of any Territory or State. Non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States or Territories is the 
doctrine of the bill, and all the amendments which have been agreed 
to have been made with the view of removing all doubts and cavil 
as to the true meaning and object of the measure. 

Mr. President, I think I have succeeded in vindicating myself and 
the action of the committee from the assaults which have been made 
upon us in consequence of these amendments. It seems to be the 
tactics of our opponents to direct their arguments against the unim- 
portant points and incidental questions which are to be affected by 
carrying out the principle, with the hope of relieving themselves 
from the necessity of controverting the principle itself. The senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Chase) led off gallantly in the charge that the com- 
mittee, in the report and bill first submitted, did not contemplate the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and could not be brought to that 
point until after the senator from Kentucky offered his amendment. 
The senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smith) followed his lead, and 
repeated the same statement. Then came the other senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Ward), and the senator from New York (Mr. Seward), 
and senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner), all singing the same 
io^, only i^arying the tune. 
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Let me ask those senators what they mean by this statement ! 
Do they t< ish to be understood as saying that the report and firsi; 
form of tlie bill did not provide for leaving the slavery question to " 
the decision of the people in the terms of the Utah Bill ? Snrely 
they will not dare to say that, for I have already shown tbat the 
two measures were identical in principle and enactment. Do they 
mean to say that the adoption of our first bill would not have had 
the legal effect to have rendered the eighth section of the Missouri 
Act "inoperative and void," to use the language of the present bill? 
If this be not their meaning, will they rise in their places and inform 
the Senate what their meaning was? They must have had some 
object in giving so much prominence to this statement, and in repeat- 
ing it so often. I addresi the question to the senators from Ohio 
and Massachusetts (Mr. Oliase and Mr. Sumner). 1 despair in extort- 
ing a response from them ,. for, no matter in what way they may 
answer upon this point, I have in my hand the evidence over their 
own signatures, to disprove the truth of their answer. 1 allude to 
their appeal or manifesto to the people of the United States, in which 
they arraign the bill and report, in coarse and savage terms, as a 
proposition to repeal the Missouri Compromise, to violate pliglited 
taith, to abrogate a solemn compact, etc. etc. This document was 
signed by those two senators in their official capacity, and published 
to the world before any amendments had been offered to the bill. 
It was directed against the committee's first bill and report, and 
against them alone. If the statements in this document be true, 
that the first bill did repeal the eighth section of the Missouri Act, 
what are we to think of the statements in their speeches since, that 
such was not the intention of the committee, was not the recom- 
mendation of the report, and was not the legal effect of the bill ? 
On the contrary, if the statements in their subsequent speeches are 
true, what apology do those senators propose to make to the Senate 
and country for having falsified the action of the committee in a 
document over tlieir own signatures, and thus spread a false alarm 
atnong the people, and misled the public mind in respect to our pro- 
ceedings ? These senators cannot avoid the one or the other of these 
alternatives. Let them seize upon either, and they stand condemned 
and self-convicted ; in the one case by their manifesto, and in the 
other by their speeches. 

In fact, it is clear that they have understood the bill to mean the 
same thing, and to have the same legal effect in whatever phase it 
has been presented. . When first introduced, they denounced itas t 
proposition to abrogate the Missouri restriction. "When amended, 
tjiey repeated the same denunciation, and so on each successive 
amendment. Tiiey now object to the passage of the bill for the same 
reason, thus proving conclusively that they have not the least faith 
in the correctness of their own statements in respect to the mutations 
and changes in the bill. 

They seem very unwilling to meet the real iisoe. Thej do not 
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like to disooss the principle. There seems to be somethfcg which 
strikes them with terror when you invite their attention to this great 
fundamental principle of popular sovereignty. Hence you find that 
all the memorials they have presented are against repealing the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and in favor of the sanctity of compacts — ^in favor 
of preserving plighted faith. Tiie senator from Ohio is cautions to 
dedicate his speech with some such heading as ^* Maintain Plighted 
Faith.'' The object is to keep the attention of the people as far as 
possible from this principle of self-government and constitutional 
rights. 

Well, sir. what is this Missouri Compromise, of which we have 
heard so much of late? It has been read so often that it is not 
necessary to occupy the time of the Senate in reading it again. It 
was an act of Congress, passed on the 6th of March, 1820, to author- 
ize the people of Missouri to form a constitution and a State govern- 
ment, preparatory to the admission of such State into the Union. 
The first section provided that Missouri should be received into the 
Union ^^ on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatsoever." The last and eighth section provided that slavery 
sliould be " for ever prohibited " in all the territory which had been 
acquired from France north of 86° 80', and not included within the 
limits of the State of Missouri. There is nothing in the terms of the 
law that purports to be a compact, or indicates that it was anything 
more than an ordinary act of legislation. To prove that it was more 
tban it purports to be on its face, gentlemen must produce other 
evidence, and prove that there was such an understanding as to 
create a moral obligation in the nature of a compact. Ha^e they 
shown it? 

I have heard but one item of evidence produced during this whole 
debate, and that was a short paragraph from Niles's Register, pub- 
lished a few days after the passage of the act. But gentlemen aver 
tliat it was a solemn compact, which could not be violated or abro- 
gated without dishonor. According to their understanding, the con- 
tract was that, in consideration of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatsoever, slavery should be prohibited forever in the Territories 
north of 36® 80'. Now, who were the parties to this alleged com- 
pact ? They tell us that it was a stipulation between the North and 
the South. Sir, I know of no such parties under the Constitution. 
1 am unwilling that there shall be any such parties known in our 
legislation. If there is such a geographical line, it ought to be obli- 
terated for ever, and there should be no other parties than those 
provided for in the Constitution, viz. : the States of this Union. 
These are the only parties capable of contracting under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Now, if this was a compact, let us see how it was entered into. 
The bill originated in the House of Representatives, and passed that 
body without a southern vote in its favor. It is proper to remark, 
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oowever, that it did not at that time contain the eighth section, ppo- 
bibiting slavery in the Territoriefi; but in lieu of it, contained a pio- 
vision prohibiting slavery in the proposed State of Missouri. In the 
Senate, the clause prohibiting slavery in the State was stricken out, 
and the eighth section added to the end of the bill, by the terms oj 
which slavery was to be forever prohibited in tlie Territory not 
embraced in the State of Missouri north of 86° 80'. The vote on 
adding this section stood, in the Senate, 84 in the affirmative, and 10 
in the negative. Of the northern senators, 20 voted for it and 2 
against it. On the question of ordering the bill to a third reading as 
amended, which was the test vote on its passage, the vote stood 24 
yeas and 20 nays. Of the northern senators, 4 only voted in the 
affirmative, and 18 in the negative. Thus it will be seen that, if it 
was intended to be a compact, the North never agreed to it. The 
northern senators voted to insert the prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories ; and then, in the proportion of more than four to one 
voted against the passage of the bill. The North, therefore, never 
signed the compact, never consented to it, never agreed to be bound 
by it. This fact becomes very important in vindicating the character 
of the North for repudiating this alleged compromise a few months 
afterward. The act was approved and .became a law on the 6th of 
March, 1820. In the summer of that year, the people of Missouri 
formed a constitution and State government, preparatory to admifv- 
sion into the Union, in conformity with the act. At the next session 
of Congress the Senate passed a joint resolution, declaring Missouri 
to be one of the States of the Union, on an equal fo<)ting with the 
original States. This resolution was sent to the House of Kepresen- 
tatives, where it was rejected by northern votes, and thus Missouri 
was voted out of the Union, instead of being received into the Union 
under the act of the 6th of March, 1820, now known as the Missouri 
Compromise. Now, sir, what becomes of our plighted faith, if the 
act of the 6th of March, 1820, was a solemn compact, as we are now 
told ? They have all rung the changes upon it, that it was a sacred 
and irrevocable compact, binding in honor, in conscience, and morals, 
which could not be violated or repudiated without perfidv and dis- 
honor I The two senators from Ohio (Mr. Chase and Mr. Wade), 
the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner), the senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Smith), the senator from New York (Mr. Seward), and 
perhaps others, have all assumed this position. 

Mb. Sewabd. — Whoever will refer to my antecedents will find 
t^at in the year 1850 I expressed opinions on the subject of legisla- 
tive compromises between the North and South, which, at that day 
were rejected and repudiated. 

Mb. Douglas. — If the object of the senator is to go back, and go 
through all his opinions, I cannot yield the floor to him ; but if his 
object is now to show that the North did not violate the Missouri 
compromise, I will yield. 

Mb. Sewabd. — If the honorable senator will allow me just oiia 
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minnte and a half, without dictating what I shall saj within thai 
minute and a half, I shall be satisfied. 

Mb. Douglas. — Certainly, I will consent to that. 

Mk. Sewabd. — I find tliat the honorable senator from Illinois is 
standing upon the ground upon which 1 stood in 1850. I have 
nothing to say now in favor of that ground. On this occasion, I 
0tand upon the ground, in regard to compromises, which has been 
adopted by the country. Then, when the senator tells me that the 
North did not altogether, willingly, and unanimously, consent to the 
compromise of 1820, 1 agree to it ; but I have been overborne in the 
country, on the ground that if one nortliern man carried with him a 
minority of Congress he bound the whole Noilh. And so I hold ir 
regard to the compromise of 1820, that it was carried by a vote 
which has been held by the South and by the Louorable senator 
from Illinois to bind the North. The South having received their 
consideration and equivalent, I only hold him, upon his own doctrine 
and the doctrine of the South, bound to stand to it. That is all I 
liave to say upon that point. 

A few words more will cover all that I have to say about what 
the honorable senator may say hereafter as to the North repudiating 
tbis contract. "When I was absent, I understood the senator alluded 
to the fact that my name appeared upon a paper which was issued 
ty the honorable senator from Ohio, and some other members of 
Congress, to the people, on the subject of this bill. Upon that point 
it has been my intention throughout to leave to the honorable 
senator from Illinois, and those who act with him, whatever there 
is of merit, and whatever tbere is of responsibility for the present 
measure, and for all the agitation and discussion upon it. Therefore, 
as soon as I found, when I returned to the Capitol, that my name 
was on that paper, I caused it to be made known and published, as 
fully and extensively as 1 could, that I had never been consulted in 
regard to it ; that 1 know nothing about it ; and that the merit of 
the measure, as well as the responsibility, belonged to the honorable 
senator from Ohio, and those who cooperated with him ; and tliat I 
had never seen the paper on which he commented ; nor have I in 
any way addressed the public upon the subject. 

Me. Douglas. — I wish to ask the senator from New York a question. 
If I understood his remarks when he spoke, and if I understand his 
Bpe«ch as published, he averred that the Missouri Compromise was a 
compa^ ^^tween the North and the South ; that the North performed 
it on its pi». * ; that it had done so faithfully for thirty years ; that 
the South had received all its benefits, and the moment these benefits 
had been fully realized, the South disavowed the obligations under 
which it had received them. Is not that his position ? 

Mf. Sew AKD. — I am not accustomed to answer questions put to me, 
nnless they are entirely categorical, and placed in such a shape that 
I may know exactly, and have time to consider, their whole extent 
The honorable senator from Illinois has put a very broad question 
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What I mean to say, however, and that will answer his purpose, is, 
that his position, and that the position of the South is, that tliis was 
a compromise ; and I say that the North has never repudiated that 
compromise. Indeed, it has never had the power to do so. Missouri 
came into the Union, and Arkansas came into the Union, under thai 
compromise ; and, whatever individuals may have said, whatevei 
iiidividuais, more or less humble than myself, may have contended, 
the practical etfect is, that the South l^as had all that she could get 
by that compromise, and that the North is now in the predicament 
of being obliged to defend what was left to her. I believe thai 
answers-the question. 

Mb. Doui;n.A8. — Now, Mr. President, I choose to bring men directly 
up to this point. The senator from New York has labored in his 
whole speech to make it appear that this was a compact ; that the 
North had been faithful ; and that the South acquiesced until she got 
all its advantages, and then disavowed and sought to annul it. This 
he pronounced to be bad faith ; and he made appeals about disorder. 
The senator from Connecticut (Mr. Smith) did the same thing, and 
so did the senator from Massacliusetts (Mr. Sumner), and the senatoi 
from Ohio (Mr. Chase). That is the point to which the whole aboli- 
tion party are now directing all their artillery in this battle. Now, 
I propose to bring^them to the point. If this was a compact, and if 
what they have said is fair, or just, or true, who was it that repudi- 
ated the compact ? 

Mb. Sumner. — Mr. President, the senator from Illinois, I know, does 
not intend to misstate my position. That position, as announced in 
the language of the speech which I addressed to the Senate, and 
which I now hold in my hand, is, " this is an infraction of solemn 
obligations, assumed beyond recall by the South, on the admission of 
Missouri into the Union as a slave State ;" which was one year after 
the act of 1820. 

Mr. Douglas. — ^Mr. President, I shall come to that ; and I wish to 
see whether this was an obligation which was assumed *^ beyond 
recall." If it was a compact between the two parties, one party has 
been faithful, it is beyond recall by the other. If, however, one party 
has been faithless, what shall we think of them, i^ while faithless, 
they ask a performance ? 

Mr, Seward. — Show it. 

Mr. Douglas. — That is what I am coming to. I have already 
stated that, at the next session of Congress, Missouri presented a 
constitution in conformity with the act of 1820 ; that the Senate passed 
a joint resolution to admit her ; and that the House refused to admit 
Missouri in conformity with the alleged compact, and, I think, on 
three distinct votes, rejected her. 

Mb. Seward. — I beg my honorable friend, for I desire to call him 
§0, to answer me frankly whether he would rather I should say what 
I have to say in this desultory way, or whether he would prefer that } 
should answer him afterward ; because it is with me a rule in the So- 
nata neve r to interrupt a gentleman, except to help him in his argnmenl 
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Mk. Douglas. — ^I would rather hear the senator now. 

Mb. Sewabd. — What I have to say now, and I acknowledge the 
magnanimity of the senator from Illinois in allowing me to say it, iti, 
that the North stood by that compact until Missouri came in with a 
constitution, one article of which denied to colored citizens of other 
States the equality of privileges which were allowed to all other 
citizens of the United Sates, and then the North insisted on the right 
of colored men to be regarded as citizens, and entitled to the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens. Upon that a new compromise was 
necessary. I hope I am candid. 

Mb. Dougtjls. — The senator is candid, I have no doubt, as he 
understands the facts ; but I undertake to maintain that the North 
objected to Missouri because she allowed slavery, and not because of 
the free-negro clause alone. 

Mb. Skwabd. — No sir. 

Mb. Douglas. — Now I will proceed to prove that the North did 
not object, solely on account of the free-negro clause ; but that in 
House of Representatives at that time, the North objected as well 
because of slavery as in regard to free negroes. Here is the evidence. 
In the House of Representatives, on the 12th of February, 1821, Mr. 
Mallory, of Vermont, moved to amend the Senate joint resolution 
for the admission of Missouri, as follows : 

** To amend the said amendment, by striking ont all thereof after the words 
reapectSj and inserting the following : ^ Whenever people of the said-State, by 
a convention, appointed according to the manner provided by the act to antho* 
rize the people of Missouri to form a constitution and State government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain Territories, approved March 
6, 1820, adopt a constitution conformably to the provisions of said act, and 
shall, IN ADDITION to soid provisions, further provide j in and by said constHuUon^ 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever be allowed in said State qf 
Missouri, unless inflicted as a punishment for crimes committed against the 
laws of said State^ whereof the party accused shall be duly convicted : Pro- 
vided, That the civil condition of those persons who now are held to service in 
Missouri shall not be affected by this last provision.' " 

Here I show, then, that the proposition was made that Missouri 
should not come in unless, in addition to complying with the Mis- 
souri Compromise, so called, she would go further, and prohibit 
slavery within the limits of the State. 

Mb. Sewabd. — Now, then, for the vote. 

Mb. Douglas.^— The vote was taken by yeas and nays. I hold it 
in my hand. Sixty-one northern men voted for that amendment, 
and thirty-three against it. Thus the North, by a vote of nearly two 
to one, expressly repudiated a solemn compact upon the very matter 
m controversy, to wit : that slavery should not be prohibited in the 
State of Missouri. 

Mb. Wklleb. — Let the senator from New York answer that. 

Mb. Douglas. — I should like to hear his answer. 

Mb. Sewabd. — I desire, if I shall be obtrusive by speaking in thii 
fftj, that senators will at once signify, or that any senator will sig- 
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aify, that I am obtrusive. But I make these explanations in t hii§ 
«ray, for the reason that I desire to give the honorable senator from 
Illinois the privilege of hearing my answer to him as he goes along. It 
is simply this : That this doctrine of compromises is, as it has been 
held, that if so many northern men shall go with so many southern 
men as to fix the law, then it binds the North and South alike. I there- 
fore have but one answer to make : the vote for the restriction waa 
less than the northern vote given against the compromise. 

Mb. Douglas. — Well, now, we come to this point : TVe have been 
told, during this debate, that you must not judge of the North by the 
minority, but by the mtgority. You have been told, that the mi- 
nority, who stood by the Constitution and the rights of the South, 
were dough-faces. 

Mb. Seward. — I have not said so. I will not say so. 

Mb. Douglas. — You have all said so in your speeches, and you 
have asked us to take the majority of the North. 

Mb. Skwabd. — I spoke of the practical fact. I never said anything 
about dough-faces. 

Mb. Douglas. — You have asked us to take the majority instead of 
the minority. 

Mb. Sewabd. — The m^orit^ of the country. 

Mr. Douglas. — I am talking of the majority of the northern vote. 

Me. Sewabd. — No, sir. 

Me. Douglas. — 1 hope the senator will hear me. I wish to recall him 
to the issue. I stated that the North in the House of Representatives 
voted against admitting Missouri into the Union under the act of 
1820, and caused the defeat of that measure; and he said that they 
voted against it on the ground of the free-negro clause in her consti- 
tution, and not upon the ground of slavery. Now, I have shown by 
the evidence that it was upon the ground of slavery, as well as upon 
the other ground ; and tliat a majority of the North required not 
only that Missouri should comply with the compact of 1820, so 
called, but that she should go further, and give up the whole consi- 
deration which the senator says the South received from the North 
for the Missouri Compromise. The compact, he says, was that, in 
consideration of slavery being permitted in Missouri, it should be 
prohibited in the Territories. After having procured the prohibition 
m the Territories, the North, by a mtgority of votes, refused to 
admit Missouri as a slaveholding State, and in violation of the alleged 
compact, required her to prohibit slavery as a further condition of 
her admission. This repudiation of the alleged compact by the North 
is recorded by yeas and nays, sixty-one to thirty- three, and entered 
upon the Journal, as an imperishable evidence of the fact. With this 
evidence before us, against whom should the charge of perfidy b^ 
preferred ? 

Sir, if this was a compact, what must be thought of those who 
violated it almost immediately after it was formed ? I say it was a 
calumny upon the North to say that it was a compact : I a^ould f«el 
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a flash of shame upon my cheek, as a Dorthem man, if I were to say 
that it was a compact, and that the section of the country to wliich 
I belong received the consideration, and tlien repudiated the obliga- 
tion in eleven months after it was entered into. I deny that it was a 
compact in any sense of the term. But if it was, the record proves 
that faith was not observed ; that the contract was never carried 
into effect ; that after the North had procured the passage of the 
act prohibiting slavery in the Territories, with a majority in the 
House large enough to prevent its repeal, Missouri was refused admis- 
sion into the Union as a slaveholding State, in conformity with the 
act of March 6, 1820. If the proposition be correct, as contended 
for by the opponents of this bill, that there was a solemn compact 
between the North and the Soutli, that, in consideration of the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Territories, Missouri was to be admitted 
into the Union in conformity with the act of 1820, that compact was 
repudiated by the North and rescinded by the joint action of the 
two parties within twelve months from its date. Missouri was never 
admitted under the act of the 6th of March, 1820. She was refused 
admission under that act. She was voted out of the Union by 
northern votes, notwithstanding the stipulation that she should bo 
received ; and, in consequence of these facts, a new compromise was 
rendered necessary, by the terms of which Missouri was to be ad- 
mitted into the Union conditionally — admitted on a condition not 
embraced in the act of 1820, and, in addition, to full compliance 
with all the provisions of said act. If, then, the act of 1820, by the 
eighth section of which slavery was prohibited in the Territories 
was a compact, it is clear to the comprehension of every fair-minded 
man that the refusal of the North to admit Missouri, in compli- 
ance with its stipulations, and without farther conditions, imposes 
upon us a high moral obligation to remove the prohibition of slavery 
in the Territories, since it has been shown to have been procured 
upon a condition never performed. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the senator from New York has taken 
great pains to impress upon the public mind of the North the con- 
viction that the act of 1820 was a solemn compact, the violation or 
repudiation of which by either party involves perfidy and dishonor, 
I wish to call the attention of that senator (Mr. Seward) to the fact, 
that his own State was the first to repudiate the compact and to 
instruct her senators in Congress not to admit Missouri into the 
Union in compliance with it, nor unless slavery should be prohibited 
in the State of Missouri. 

Mb. Sewaed. — That is so. 

Me. Douglas. — I have the resolutions before me, in the printed 
Journal of the Senate. The senator from New York is familiar with 
the fact, and frankly admits it : 

"Statb or New Yorc, ) 

Iv AssKMBLT, I^ovembtr 18, 18W. f 

^ WhereM tlie legislature of this State* at the last Bession, did ioBtniet theif 
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ienators and request their representatives in Congress to oppose the admission. 
as a State, into the Union, of any territory not comprised within the original 
boondaries of the United States, without making tne prohibition of slavery 
therein an indispensable condition of admission ; and wnereas this legislature 
is impressed with the correctness of the sentiments so communicated to out 
senators and representatives : Therefore — 

^^ Resolved (if the honorable the Senate concur herein), That this legislature 
does approve of the principles contained in the resolutions of the last session ; 
and furtner, if the provisions contained in any proposed constitution of a new 
State deny to any citizens of the existing States the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of such new State, that such proposed constitution should not be 
accepted or confirmed ; the same, in the opinion of this legislature, being void 
by the Constitution of the United States. And that our senators be instructed, 
and our representatives in Congress be requested, to use their utmost exer- 
tions to prevent the acceptance and confirmation of any such constitution." 

It will be seen by these resolntions, that at the prevlons session 
the New York legislature had " instructed " the senators from that 
8tate ^^ to oppose the admission, as a State, into the Union of any 
territory not comprised within the original boundaries of the United 
States, without making the prohibition of slavery therein an indis 
pensable condition of admission." 

These instructions are not confined to territory north of 36° 30'. 
They apply, and were intended to apply, to the whole territory west 
of the Mississippi, and to all territory which might hereafter be 
acquired. They deny the right of Arkansas to admission as a slave- 
holding State, as well as Missouri. They lay down a general princi- 
ple to be applied and insisted upon everywhere, and in all cases, and 
under all circumstances. These resolutions were first adopted prior 
to the passage of the act of March 6, 1820, which the senator now 
chooses to call a compact. But they were renewed and repeated on 
the 13th of November, 1820, a little more than eight months after 
the Missouri Compromise, as instructions to the New York senators 
to resist the admission of Missouri as a slaveholding State, notwith- 
standing the stipulations in the alleged compact. Now, let me ask 
the senator fi*om New York by what authority he declared and pub* 
lished in his speech that the act of 1820, was a compact which could 
not be violated or repudiated without a sacrifice of honor, justice 
and good faith. Perhaps he will shelter himself behind the resolu- 
tions of his State, which he presented this session, branding this bill 
as a violation of plighted faith. 

Mb. Sewaed. — Will the senator allow me a word of explanation ? 

Mr. Douglas. — Certainly, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Me. Sewaed. — I wish simply to say that the State of New York, 
for now thirty years, has refused to make any compact on any terms 
by which a concession should be made for the extension of slavery. 
But, by the practical action of the Congress of the United States, 
compromises have been made, which, it is held -by the honorable 
senator from Illinois and by the South, bind her against her consent 
and approval. And, therefore, she stands throughout this whole 
matter upon the same ground — always reftising to enter into a (X>it 
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promise, alwajs insisting npon the prohibition of slavery within th« 
ferritories of the United States. But, on this occasion, we stand 
here with a contract which has stood for 30 years, notwithstanding 
our protest and dissent, and in which there is Lothing left to be fal- 
tilled except that part which is to be beneficial to us. All the rest has 
been fulfilled, ana we stand here with our old opinions on the whole 
subject of compromises, demanding fdlfiUment on the part of the 
South, which tne honorable senator from lUinois on the present 
occasion represents. 

Mb. Douglas. — Mr. President, the senator undoubtedly speaks for 
himself very frankly and very candidly. 

Mb. Sewabd. — Certainly 1 do. 

Mb. Douglas. — ^But I deny that on this point he speaks for the 
State of New York. 

Mb. Sewabd. — We shall see. 

Mb. Douglas. — I will state the reason why I say so. He has pre- 
sented here resolutions of this State of New York which have been 
adopted this year, declaring the act of March 6, 1820, to be a '* solemn 
compact." 

I read from the second resolution : 

*^ Bnt at the same time duty to themselveB and to the other States of the 
Union demands that when an effort is makiog to violate a solemn compact 
whereby the political power of the State and the privileges as well as the 
honest sentiments of its citizens will be ieoparded and invaded, they should 
raise Uieir voice in protest against the tnreatened infraction of their rights, 
and declare that the negation or repeal by Congress of the Missouri Compro- 
mise will be regarded by them as a violation of right and of faith, and destruc- 
tive of that co^dence and regard which should attach to the enactment of the 
federal legislature." 

Mr. President, I cannot let the senator off on the plea that I, for 
the sake of the argument, in reply to him and other opponents of 
this bill, have called it a compact ; or that the South have called it 
a compact ; or that other friends of Nebraska have called it a com- 
pact which has been violated and rendered invalid. He and his 
abolition confederates have arraigned me for a violation of a com- 
pact, which, they say, is binding in morals, in conscience and honor. 
I have shown that the legislature of New York, at its present session, 
has declared it to be "a solemn compact," and that its repudiation 
would " be regarded by them as a violation of. right, and of faith, 
and destrpctive of confidence and regard." I have also shown, thai 
if it be such a compact, the State of New York stands self-con- 
demned and self-convicted as the first to repudiate and violate it. 

But since the senator has chosen to make an issue with me in 
respect to the action of New York, with the view of condemning my 
conduct here, I will invite the attention of the senator to another 
portion of these resolutions. Referring to the fourteenth section of 
the Nebraska Bill, the legislature of New York says : 
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" That the adoption of this provision would be in derogation of the tmfh, a 

gross violation of plighted faith, and an outrage and indignity upon the free 
tates of the Union, whose assent has been yielded to the admission into the 
Union of Missouri and of Arkansas, with slavery, in reliance upon the faithfol 
observance of the provision (now sought to be abrogated) known as the Mis* 
sour! Compromise, whereby slavery was declared to be ^^ forever prohibited 
in all tJiat territory ceded by France to tiie United States, under the name of 
Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30' north latitude, not included within the 
limits of the State of Missouri." 

I have no comments to make upon the courtesy and propriety 
exhibited in this legislatiye declaration, that a provision in a bill, 
reported by a regular committee of the Senate of the United States, 
and known to be approved by three-fourths of the body, and which 
has since received the sanction of their votes, is " in derogation of 
truth, a gross violation of plighted faith, and an outrage and indig- 
nity," etc. The opponents of this measure claim a monopoly of fdl 
the courtesies and amenities, which should be observed among gen- 
tlemen, and especially in the performance of official duties ; and I 
am free to say that this is one of the mildest and most respectful 
forms of expression in which they have indulged. But there is a 
declaration in this resolution to which I wish to invite the particular 
attention of the Senate and the counlTy. It is the distinct allega- 
tion that "the free States of the Union," including New York, 
yield their " assent to the admission iato the Union of Missouri and 
Arkansas, with slavery, in reliance ui)on the faithful observance of 
the provision known as the Missouri Compromise." 

Now, sir, since the legislature of New York has gone out of ltd 
way to arraign the State on matters of truth, I will demonstrate 
that this paragraph contains two material statements in direct 
" derogation of truth." I have already shown, beyond controvoruy, 
by the records of the legislature and by the journals of the Senit;0, 
that New York never did give her assent to the admission of 2tis- 
souri with slavery! Hence, I must be permitted to say, in the 
polite language of her own resolutions, that the statement that New 
York yielded her assent to the admission of Miss(»uri with slavery iv 
in " derogation of truth I" and, secondly, the statement that such 
assent was given " in reliance upon the faithful observance of the 
Missouri Compromise " is equally " in derogation of truth." New 
York never assented to the admission of Missouri as a slave State, 
never assented to what she now calls the Missouri Compromise, 
never observed its stipulations as a compact, never had been willing 
to carry it out; but, on the contrary, nas always resisted it, as ] 
have demonstrated by her own records. 

Mr. President, I have before me other journals, records and in- 
structions, which prove that New York was not the only free State 
that repudiated the Missouri Compromise of 1820 within twelve 
months from its date. I will not occupy the time of the Senate at 
thifl late hour of the night by referring to them, unless some oppo- 
nent of the bll renders it necessary. In that event, I maj be obto 
22 
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to place other senators and their States in the same anenviable posi- 
tion in which the senator from New York has found himself and hii 
State. 

I think I have shown, that to call the act of the 6th of Marcli, 
1820, a cotnpact, binding in honor, is to charge the northern States 
of this Union with an act of perfidy unparalleled in the history of 
legislation or of ci /ilization. I have already adverted to the facts, 
that in the summer of 1820 Missouri framed her constitution, in con- 
formity with the act of the 6rh of March ; that it was presented to 
Congress at the next session ; that the Senate passed a joint resolu- 
tion declaring her to be one of the States of the Union, on an equal 
footing with the original States; and that the House of Eepresenta- 
tives rejected it, and refused to allow her to come into the Union, 
because her constitution did hot prohibit slavery. 

These facts created the necessity for a new compromise, the old 
one having failed of its object, which was, to bring Missouri into th* 
Union. At this period in the. order of events — in February, 1821, 
when the excitement was almost beyond restraint, and a great fun- 
damental principle, involving the right of the people of the new 
States to regulate their own domestic institutions, was dividing the 
Union into two great hostile parties — Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
came forward with a new compromise, which had the effect to 
change the issue, and make the result of the controversy turn 
upon a different point. He brought in a resolution for the admission 
of Missouri into the Union, not in pursuance of the act of 1820, not 
in obedience to the understanding when it was adopted, and not 
with her constitution as it had been formed in conformity with that 
act, but he proposed to admit Missouri into the Union upon a " fun- 
damental condition," which condition was to be in the nature of a 
solemn compact between the United States on the one part and the 
State of Missouri on the other part, and to which " fundamental con- 
dition " the State of Missouri was required to declare her assent in 
the form of *' a solemn public act." This joint resolution passed, and 
was approved March 2, 1821, and is known as Mr. Clay's Missouri 
Compromise, in contradistinction to that of 1820, which was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Mr. Thotnas, of Illinois. In the month of 
June, 1821, the legislature of Missouri assembled and passed the 
*'' solemn public act," and furnished an authenticated copy thereof to 
the President of the United States, in compliance with Mr. Clay's 
compromise, or joint resolution. On August 10, 1821, James Mon- 
roe, President of the United States, issued his proclamation, in which, 
after reciting the fact that on the 2d of March, 1821, Congress had 
passed a joint resolution "providing for the admission of the State of 
Missouri into the Union, on a certain condition ;" and that the gene- 
ral assembly of Missouri, on the 26th of June, having, **by a solemn 
nuhlic act, declared 'the assent of the said State of Missouri to the 
fuudameital condition contained in said joint resolution," and having 
famished him with an authentic copy thereof, he, ^^ in pursuance qj 
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the resolutwn of Congress aforeaaid,^^ declared the admission of Mis- 
souri to be complete. 

I do not deem it necessary to discuss the question whether tlie 
conditions upon which Missouri was admitted were wise or unwise. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to remark, that the " funda- 
mental condition '* of her admission related to certain clauses in the 
constitution of Missouri in respect to the migration of free negroes 
into that State; clauses similar to those now in force in the consti- 
tutions of Illinois and Indiana, and i)erhaps other States ; clauses 
similar to the provisions of law in force at that time in many of the 
old States of the Union ; and, I will add, clauses which, in my opin- 
ion, Missouri had a right to adopt under the Constitution of the 
United States. It is no answer to this position to say, that those 
clauses in the constitution of Missouri were in violation of the Con- 
stitution. If they did conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, they were void ; if they were not in conflict, Missouri had a 
right to put them there, and to pass all laws necessary to carry them 
into effect. Whether such conflict did exist is a question which, by 
the Constitution, can only be determined authoritatively by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Congress is not the appropri- 
ate and competent tribunal to adjudicate and determine questions of 
conflict between the constitution of a State and that of the United 
States. Had Missouri been admitted without any condition or re- 
striction, she would have had an opportunity of vindicating her con- 
stitution and rights in the Supreme Court — the tribunal created by 
the Constitution for that purpose. 

By the condition imposed on Missouri, Congress not only deprived 
that State of a right which she believed she possessed under the con- 
stitution of the United States, but denied her the privilege of vindi- 
cating that right in the appropriate and constitutional tribunals, by 
compelling her, " by a solemn public act," to give an irrevocable 
j)ledge never to exercise cr claim the right. Therefore Missouri 
came in under a humiliating condition — a condition not imposed by 
the Constitution of the United States, and which destroys the prin- 
ciple of equality which should exist, and by the Constitution does not 
exist, between all the States of this Union. This inequality resulted 
from Mr. Clay's compron)ise of 1821, and is the principle upon which 
that compromise was constructed. I own that the act is couched in 
general terms and vague phrases, and therefore may possibly be so 
construed as not to deprive the State of any right she might })os- 
sess under the Constitution. Upon that point I wish only to say, 
that such a construction makes the '' fundamental condition " void, 
while the opposite construction would demonstrate it to be unoon- 
Btitutional. I have before me the "solemn public act" of Misoouri 
to this fundamental condition, whoever will take the trDuble to 
read it will find it the richest specimen of irony and sarcasm that has 
ever been incorporated into a public act. 

8ir, in view of those facts I desire to call' the attentlou of the sor 
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ator Arom New York to a statement in* his speech, upon which tht 
greater part (»f his argument rested. His statement was, and it is 
now being pnblished in every abolition paper, and repeated by the 
whole tribe of abolition orators and lectnrers, that Missouri was 
admitted as a slaveholding State, under the act of 1^0 ; while I have 
shown, by the President's proclamation of August 10, 1821, that she 
was admitted in pursuance of the resolution of March 2, 1821. 
Thus it is shown that the material point of his speech is contra- 
dicted by the highest evidence— the record in the ca<o. The same 
statement I believe was madf by the senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Smith), and the senators from Ohio (Mr. Ohase and Mr. Wade), and 
the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner). Each of these sena- 
U)rs made and repeated this statement, and upon the strength of this 
erroneous assertion called upon us to carry into effect the eighth sec- 
tion of the same act. The material fact upon which their arguments 
rested being overthrown, of course their conclusions are erroneous 
and deceptive. 

Mr. Sbward. — I hope the senator will yield for a moment, because 
I have never had so much respect for him as I have to nighr. 

Mb Douglas. — ^I see what course I have to pursue in order to com- 
mand the senator^s respect. I know now how to get it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Seward. — Any man who meets me boldly commands my res- 
pect. I say that Missouri would not not have been admittted at all 
into the Union by the United States except upon the compromise 
of 1820. When that point was settled, about the restriction of sla- 
very it was settled in this way ; that slie should come in with slavery 
and that all the rest of tlie Louisiana purchase, which is now known 
as Nebraska, shotUd be forever free from slavery. Missouri adopted 
a c«»nstitution, which was thought by the northern States to infringe 
upon the right of citizenship guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, which was a new point altogether; and upon that 
point debate was held, and upon it a new compromise was made, and 
Missouri came into the Union upon the agreement, that, in regard tc 
that question, she submitted to the Constitution of the United States, 
and so she was admitted into the Union. 

Mr. Douglas. — Mr. President, I nmst remind the senator again 
tliat I have already proven that he was in error in stating that the 
North objected to the admission of Missouri merely on account of the 
free-negro clause in her constitution. I have proven by the vote 
that the North objected to her admission because sba toierated sla- 
very; this objection was sustained by the North by a vote of nearly 
two to one. He cannot shelter himself, therefore, under the free- 
negro dodge, so long as there is a distinct vote of the North objecting 
to her admission; because, in addition to complying with the act oi 
1820, she did not also prohibit slavery, winch was the only consider- 
ation that the South was to have ft)r agreeing to the prohibition ol 
slavery in the Territories. Then, having deprived the senator, by 
eondusive evidence from the records, of that pretext, what do i driyf 
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him to ? I compel him to acknowledge that a new compromise was 
made. 

Mb. Seward. — Certainly there was. 

Mb. Douglas. — Then, I ask, why was it made? Becanse the 
North would not carry out the first one. And the best evidence 
that the North did not carry ont the first one is the senator^s admis- 
sion that the South was compelled to submit to a new one. Then, if 
there was a new compromise made, did Missouri come in under the 
new one or the old one ? 

Mb. Skwabd. — ^Under both. 

Mb. Douglas. — Tliis is the first time, in this debate, it has been 
intimated that Missouri came in under two acts of Oongress. The 
senator did not allude to tlie resolution of 1821 in his speech ; none 
of the opponents of tliis bill have said it. But it is now admitted 
that she did not come into the CTnion under the act of 1820 alone. 
She had been voted out under the first compromise, and this vote 
compelled her to make a new one, and she came in under the new 
one ; and yet the senator from New York, in his speech, declared to 
the world that she came in ur>der the first one. This is not an imma- 
terial question. His whole speech rests upon that misapprehension or 
misstatement of the record. 

Mb. Sewabd. — You had better say misapprehension. 

Mb. Douolas. — Very well. We will call it by that name. His 
whole argument depends upon tliat misapprehension. After stating 
that the aCb of 1820 was a compact, and that the North performed its 
part of it in good faith, he arraigns the friends of this bill for propos- 
ing to annul the eighth section of the net of 1820 withotit first turn- 
ing Missouri out of the Union, in order that slavery may be abo- 
lished therein by the act of Congress. He says to us, in substance : 
''Gentlemen, if you are going to rescind the compact, have respect 
for that great law of morals, of honesty, and of conscience which 
compels you first to surrender the consideration which yon have 
received 'under the compact.' "« I concur with him in rtgard to 
the obligation to restore the consideration when a contract is 
rescinded. And inasmuch as the prohibition in the Territories north 
of S6^ 80' was obtained, according to his own statement, by an 
agreement to admit Missouri as a slaveholding State on an equal 
footing with the original States, " in all respects whatsoever,'* as spe- 
cified in the first section of the act of 1820 ; and, inasmuch as 
Missouri was refused admis&ion under said act, and was compelled to 
submit to a new compromise in 1821, and was then received into the 
Union on a fundamental condition of inequality, I call on him and 
his abolition confederates to restore the consideration wljich tbey 
have received, in the shape of a ]:fR)hibition of slavery north of 86® 
80', under a compromise which they repudiated, and refused to carr} 
into effect. I call on them to correct the erroneous statement in 
respect to the admission of Missouri, and to make a restitution of 
the consideration by voting for this bill. I repeat, that this is not 
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an immaterial statement. It is the point npon which the aholitionisti 
rest their whole argument. They could not get up a show of pre- 
text against the great principle of self-government involved in this 
bill, if they could not repeat all the time, as the senator from New 
York did in his speech, that Missouri came into the Union with 
slavery, in conformity to the compact which was made by the act 
of 1820, and that the South, having received the consideration, is 
now trying to cheat the North out of her part of the benefits. I 
have p^veu that, after abolitionism had gained its points so far as 
the eighth section of the act prohibited slavery in the Territory, 
Missouri was denied admission by northern votes until she entered 
into a compact by which she was understood to surrender an impor- 
tant right now exercised by several States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I did not wish to refer to these things. I did not 
understand them fully in all their bearings at the time I made my 
first speecti on this subject; and, st> far as I was familiar with them, 
I made as little reference to them as was consistent with my duty ; 
because it was a mortifying reflection to me, as a northern man, tliat 
we had not been able, in consequence of the ab(»Iition excitement 
at thctime, to avoid the appearance of bad faith in the observance 
of legislation, which has been denominated a compromise. 1 here 
were a few men then, as there are now, who had the moral courage 
to perform their duty to the country and the Constitution, regardless 
of consequences personal to themselves. There were tes*. northern 
men who dared to perform their duty by voting to admit U-issouri 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and with 
no other restriction than that imposed by the Constitution. I am 
aware that they were abused and denounced as we are now ; that 
they were branded as dough-faces, traitors to freedom, and to the 
section of the country whence they come. 

Mb. Geyeb. — They honored Mr. Lanman, of Connecticut, by burn- 
ing him in effigy. 

Mb. Douglas. — Tes, sir; these abolitionists honored Mr. Lanman 
in Connecticut just as they are honoring me in Boston, and other 
places, by burning me in effigy. 

Mr. Cass. — It will do you no harm. 

Mb. Douglas. — W«ll, sir, I know it will not; but why this burning 
in effigy? It is the legitimate consequences of the address which 
was sent forth to the world by certain senators, whom I denominated, 
on a former occasion, as the abolition confederates. The senator 
from Ohio presented here the other day a resolution — he says unin- 
tentionally, and I take it so — declaring that every senator who advo- 
cated this bill was a traitor to his country, to humanity, and to God ; 
and even he seemed to be shocked at the results of his own advice 
when it was exposed. Yet he did not seem to know that it was, in 
substance, what he had advised in his address, over his own signa- 
tare, when he called upon the people to assemble in public meetings 
/lod tbnnder forth their indignation at the criminal betrayal of pre- 
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eious rights; wlienheappealed to ministers of the Gospel tc desecrate 
their holy oalling, and attempted to inflame passions, and fanaticism, 
and prejudice against senators who wonld not consider themselves 
very highly complimented by being called his equals? And yet, when 
the natural consequences of his own action and advice came back 
upon him, and he presents them here, and is called to an account for 
the indecency of the act, he professes his profound regret and surprise 
that anything should have occurred whicti could possibly be deemed 
unkind or disrespectful to any member of this body I 

• 

The senator^s explanation does not help him at all. He says he 
did not state under what act Missouri came in ; but he did say, as 1 
understood him, that the act of 1820 was a compact, and that, accord- 
ing to that compact, Missouri was to come in with slavery, provided 
slavery should be proliibited in certain Territories, and did come in 
in pursuance of the compact. He now uses tlie word " compact." 
To what compact does he allude? Is it not to the act of 1820? If he 
did not, what becomes of liis conclusion that the eighth section of that 
act is irrepealable? He will not venture to deny that his reference 
was to the act of 1820. Did he refer to the joint resolution of 1821, 
under which Missouri was admitted? If so, we do not propose to 
repeal it. We admit that it was a compact, and that its obligations 
are irrevocably fixed. But that joint resolutioo does not prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. The Nebraska Bill d«>es not propose to 
repeal it, or impair its obligation in any way. Then, sir, why not 
take back your correction, and admit that you did mean tiie act of 
1820, when you spoke of irrevocable obligations and compacts? 
Assuming then, that the senator meant what he is now unwilling 
either to admit or deny, even while professing to correct me, that 
Missouri came in under the act of 1820, I aver that I have proven 
that she did not come into the Union under that act. I have proven 
that she was refused admission under that alleged compact. I 
have, therefore, proven incontestably that the material statement 
upon which his argument rests is wholly without foundation, and 
unequivocally contradicted by the record. 

Sir, I believe I may say the same of every speech which has been 
made against the bill, upon the ground that it impared the obligation 
of compacts. There has not been an argument against the measure, 
every word of which in regard to the i^iith of compacts is not con- 
tradicted by the public records. What 1 complain of is this : The 
people may think that a senator, having the laws and journals before 
him, to which he could refer, would not make a statement in contra- 
diction of those records. They make tlie people beheve these things, 
and cause them to do groat injustice to others, under thie delusion 
that they have been wronged, and their feelings outraged. Sir, this 
address did for a time mislead the whole country. It made the legis- 
lature of New York believe that the act of 1820 wab a compact which 
it would be disgraceful lo violate; and, acting under that delusion. 
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they framed a series of resolutions, wliicli, if true and just, convict 
that State oi r.n act of perfidy and treacliery unparalleled in the his- 
tory of free gort'rnments. You see, theietbre, the consequence of 
these misstatements. Ton degrade your own State, and induce the 
people, under the impression that they have been injured, to get up 
R violent crusade against those whose fidelity and truthfulness will in 
the end command their respect and admiration. In consequence of 
arousing passions and prejudices, I am now to be found in effigy, 
hanging by the neck, in all the towns where you have the influence 
to produce such a result. In all these excesses, the people are yield • 
ing to an honest impulse, under the impression that a grievous 
wrong has been perpetrated. You have had your day of triumph. 
You have succeeded in directing upon the heads of others a torrent 
of insult and calumny from which even you shrink with horror, wheu 
the fact is exposed that you have become the conduits for conveying 
it into this hall. In your State, sir (addressing himself to Mr. Oliase) 
I find I am burnt in effigy in your abolition towns. All this is done 
because I have proposed, as it is said, to violate a compact I Now, 
what will those people think of you when they find out that you 
have stimulated them to these acts, wliich are disgraceful to your 
State, disgraceful to your party, and disgraceful to your cause, under 
a misrepresentation of the facts, which misrepresentation you ought 
to have been aware of, and should never have been made. 

Mb. Chase. — Will the senator permit me to say a few words ? 

Mb. Douglas. — Oertainlv. 

Mb. Chase. — Mr. President, I certainly regret that anything has 
occurred in my State which should be otherwise than in accordance 
with the disposition which I trust I have ever manifested to treat 
the senator from Illinois witli entire courtesy. I do not wisli, how- 
ever, to be understood, liere or elsewhere, as retracting any state- 
ment which I have made, or being unwilling to reassert thnt state- 
ment when it is directly impeaclied. I regard the admission of Mis- 
souri, and the facts of the transaction connected with it, as constitut- 
ing a compact "between the two sections of the country ; a part of 
which was fulfilled in the admission of Missouri, another part in the 
admission of Arkansas, and other parts of which have been fulfilled in 
the admission of Iowa, and the organization of Minnesota, but wliich 
yet remains to be fulfilled in respect to the Territory of Nebraska, 
and which, in my judgment, will be vinalated by the repeal of the 
Missouri prohibition. That is my judgment. I have no quarrel with 
senators who. differ with me ; but upon the whole facts of the trans- 
action, however, I have not changed my opinion at all, in conse- 
quence of what has been said by the honorable senator from Illinois. 
I say that the facts of the transaction, taken together, and as under- 
stood by the country for more than thirty years, constitute a cam- 
pact binding in moral force ; though, as I have always said, being 
embodied in a legislative act, it may be repealed by Congress, if Con* 
grew see fit. 
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Mb. Douglas. — ^Mr President, I am sorry that the senator from 
vJiio has repeated the statement tlmt Missouri came in under the 
compact whicli he says was made hy the act of 1820. IIow many 
times have I to disprove the statement? Does not the vote to- which 
1 have referred sliow that such was not the case ? Does not the fact 
that there was a necessity for a new compromise show it ? Have 1 
oot proved it three times oyer ? and is it possible that tlie senator 
from Ohio will repeat it in the face of the record, with the vote star- 
ing him in the fac«, and with the evidence which I liave produced ? 
Does he suppose that he can make his own people believe that his 
statement ought to be credited in opposition to the solemn record ? 
I am amazed that the senator sliould repeat the statement again 
nnsustained by the fact, by the record, and by the evidence, and 
overwhelmed by the whole current and weight of the testimony 
which I have produced. 

The senator says, also, that he never intended to do m© injustice, 
and he ie sorry that the people of liis State have acted in the manner 
to which I have referred. Sir, did he not say, in the same document 
to which I have already alluded, that I was engaged, with others, in 
" a criminal betrayal of precious rights," in an " atrocious plot ?'* 
Did he not say that I and others were guilty of " meditated bad 
faith ?" Are not these his exact words ? Did he not say that ^^ ser- 
vile demagogues" might make the people believe certain things, or 
attempt to do so ? -Did he not say everything calculated to produce 
and bring upon my head all the insults to which I have been sub- 
jected publicly and privately — not even excepting the insulting let- 
ters which I have received from his constituent^, rejoicing at my 
domestic bereavements, and praying that other and similar calami- 
ties may befall me ? All these have resulted from that address. I 
expected such consequences when I first saw it. In it he called upon 
the preachers of the Gospel to prostitute the sacred desk in stimu- 
lating excesses ; and then, for fear that the people would not know 
who it was that was to be insulted and calumniated, he told them, 
in a postscript, that Mr. Douglas was the author of all this iniquity, 
and that they ought not to allow their rights to be made the hazard 
of a Presidential game I After having used such language, he says 
meant no disrespect — ^he meant nothing unkind 1 He was amazed 
that I said in my opening speech that there was anything offensive 
in this address ; and he could not suffer himself to use harsh epithets, 
or to impugn a gentleman's motives! No I not he! After having 
deliberately written all these insults, impugning motive and charac- 
ter, and calling upon our holy religion to sanctify the calumny, ho 
could not think of loRing his dignity by bandying epithets, or using 
harsh and disrespectful terms ! 

Mr. President, 1 expected all that has occurred, and more than 
has come, as the legitimate result of that address. The things to 
which I referred are the natural consequences of it. The only re* 
Tenge I seek is to expose the authors, and leave them to bear, as be^ 
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they may, the jnst indigDation of ar. honest coiiimnDity, ivlien th« 
people discover how their sympatliies and feelings have been oat- 
raged, by making them the instruments in performing such desper- 
ate acts. 

Sir, even in Boston 1 have been hung in effigy. I may say that I 
expected it to occur even there, tor the senator from Massachusetts 
lives there. He signed his name to that address; and for fear the 
Boston abolitionists would not know that it was he, he signed it 
'* Oliarles Sumner, senator from Massachusetts." The first outrage 
was in Ohio, where the address was circulated under the signature 
of '* Salmon P. Chase, senator from Ohio." The next came from 
Boston — the same Boston, sir, which, under the direction of tho 
same leaders, closed Faneuil Hall to the immortal Webster in 1850, 
because of his support of the Compromise measures of that year, 
which all now confess have restored peace and liarmony to a dis- 
tracted country. Yes, sir, even Boston, so glorious in her early his- 
tory — Boston, around whose name so many historical associations 
cling, to gratify the heart and exalt the pride of every American — 
could be led astray by abolition misrepresentations so far as to deny 
a hearing to her own great man, who had shed so much glory upon 
Massachusetts and her metropolis! I know that Boston now feels 
humiliated and degraded by the act. And, sir (addressing himself to 
Mr. 8umn(^r), you. will remember that when you came irito the Sen- 
ate, and sought an opportunity to put forth your abolition incendi- 
arism, you appealed to our sense of justice by the sentiment, "Strike, 
but hear me first." But when Webster went back in 1850 to speak 
to his constituents in his own self-defence, to tell the truth, and to 
expose his slanderers, you would not hear iiim, but you struck firat ! 

Again, sir, even Boston, with her Faneuil Hall consecrated to 
liberty, was so far led astray by abolitionism, that when one of her 
gallant sons — gallant by his own glorious deeds, inheriting a heroic 
Revolutionary name, hnd given his life to his country upon the bloody 
field of Buena Vista; and when his remains were brought home, 
even that Boston, under abolition guidance and abolition preaching, 
denied him a (>ecent burinl, because he lost his life in vindicating his 
country's honor upon the southern frontier! Even the name of Lin- 
coln, and the deeds of Lincoln, could not secure for him a decent 
interment, because abolitionism follows a patriot beyond the grave. 
(Applause in the galleries.) 

Thk Pbesidino Offioek (Mb. Mason in the chair). — Order must 
be preserved. 

Mr. Douglas. — Mr. President, with these facts before me, how 
could I hope to escape the fate which had followed these great and 
good men ? While I had no right to hope that I might be honored as 
thoy had been, under abolition auspices, have 1 not a right to be 
proud of the distinction and the association ? Mr. President, I regret 
Uiese digressions. I have not been able ^ the line of argu- 

ment which I had marked oat for mybeV ^ many inter- 
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raptions. I do not complain, of them. It is fair that gentlemen 
should make them, inasmuch as they have not the opportunity oi 
replying; hence I have yielded the floor, and propose to do so cheer- 
fully whenever any senator intimates that justice to him or his posi- 
tion requires him to say anything in reply. 

Returning to the poi'nt from which I was diverted : 

I think I have shown that, if tlie act of 1826, called the Missouri 
Compromise, was a compact, it was violated and repudiated by a 
solemn vote of the House of Representatives in 1821, within eleven 
months after it was adopted. It was repudiated by the North by a 
majority vote, and that repudiation was so complete and successful as 
to compel Missouri to make a new compromise, and she was brought 
into the Union under the new compromise of 1821, and not under 
the act of 1620. This reminds me of another point made in nearly 
all the speeches against this bill, and, if I recollect right, was alluded 
to in the abolition manifesto ; to which, I regret to say, I had occa- 
sion to refer so often. I refer to the significant hint tliat Mr. Clay 
was dead before any one dared to bring forward a proposition to 
undo the greatest work of his hands. The senator from New York 
(Mr. Seward) has seized upon this insinuation, and elaborated it, per- 
haps, more fully than his compeers; and now the abolition press 
suddenly, and as if by miraculous conversion, teems with enlogiea 
upon Mr Clay and his Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

Now, Mr. President, does not each of these senators know that Mr. 
Clay was not the author of the act of 1820? Do they not know that 
he disclaimed it in 1850 in this body? Do they not know that the 
Missouri restriction did not originate in ttie house of which he was a 
member? Do they not know that Mr. Clay never came into the Mis- 
souri controversy as a compromiser until after the compromise of 
1820 was repudiated, and it became necessary to make another ? I 
dislike to be compelled to repeat what I have conclusively proven, 
that the compromise which Mr Clay effected was the act of 1821, un- 
der which Missouri came into the Union, and not the act of 1820. 
Mr. Clay made that compromise after you had repudiated the first 
one. How, then, dare you call upon the spirit of that great and gal- 
lant statesman to sanction your charge of bad faith against the South 
on this question ? 

Mb. Sewabd. — Will the senator allow me a moment? 

Mb. Douglas. — Certainly. 

Mb. Sbwabd. — ^In the year 1851 or 1852, 1 think 1861, a medal was 
struck in honor of Henry Clay, of gold, which cost a large sum of 
money, which contained eleven acts of the life of Henry Clay, It 
was presented to him by a committee of citizens of New York, by 
whom it had been made. One of the eleven acts of his life which 
was celebrated on that medal, which he accepted, was the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. This is my answer. 

Mb. Douglas. — Are the words " of 1820 " upon it? 

Mb. Sbwabd. — It commemorates the Missouri Compromisa 
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Mr. Dou&lab. — Exactly. I have seen that medal ; and my reoo 
leotion is that it does not contain the words ^^ of 1820." One of th« 
great acts of Mr. Clay was the Missouri Compromise, hut what Mis 
souri Compromise ? Of course, the one which Henry Clay made, the 
one which he negotiated, the one which brought Missouri into the 
Union, and which settled the controversy. That was the act of 1821, 
and not the act of 1820. It tends to confirm the statement which I 
have made. History is misread and misquoted, and these statements 
have been circulated and disseminated broadcast through the country, 
ooncealing the truth. Does not the senator know that Henry Clay, 
when occupying that seat in 1850 (pointing to Mr. Clay's chair), in 
his speech of the 6th of February of that year, said that nothing had 
struck him with so much surprise as the fact that historical circum- 
stances soon passed out of recollection ; and he instanced, as a case in 
point, the error of attributing to him the act of 1820. (Mr. Seward 
nodded assent.) The senator from New York says that he does 
remember that Mr. Clay did say so. If so, how is it, then, that he 
presumes now to rise and quote that medal as evidence that Henry 
Olay was the author of <he act of 1820? 

Mb. Sbwabd. — I -answer the senator in this way : that Henry Clay, 
while he said he did not disavow or disapprove of that compromise, 
transferred the merit of it to others who were more active in procur- 
ing it than he, while he had enjoyed the praise and the glory which 
were due from it. 

Mr. Douolas. — ^To that I have only to say, that it cannot be the 
reason; for Henry Clay, in that sam^ speech, did take to himself the 
merit of the compromise of 1821, and hence it could not have been 
modesty which made him disavow the other. He said that he did 
not know whether he had voted for the act of 1820 or not ; but he 
supposed that he had done so. He furthermore said that it did not 
originate in the house of which ho was a member, and that he never 
did approve of its principles; but that he may have voted, and pro- 
bably did vote for it, under the pressure of the circumstances. 

Now, Mr. President, as I have been doing justice to Mr. Clay on 
this question, perhaps I may as well do justice to another great man, 
who was associated with him in carrying through the great measures 
of 1850, which mortified the senator from New York so much, 
because they defeated his purpose of carrying on the agitation. I 
allude to Mr. Webster. The authority of his great name has been 
qaoted for the purpose of proving that he regarded the Missouri Act 
as a compact — an irrepealable compact. Evidently the distinguished 
senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett) supposed that he was doing 
Mr. Webster entire justice when he quoted the passage which he read 
from Mr. Webster's speech of the 7th of March, 1850, when he said 
that he stood upon the position that every part of the American con- 
tinent was fixed for freedom or for slavery by irrepeakble law. 

The senator says that, by the expression " irrepealable law," Mr. 
Webet«r mMnt to inclade the compromise of 1820. Now, I will 
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iiow that that was not Mr. Webster's meaning — that he was never 
^ilty of the mistake of saying that the Missouri Act of 1820 was an 
irrepealable law. Mr. Webster said in that speech, that every tool 
5f territory in the United States was fixed as to its character for free- 
dantt or slavery by an irrepealable law. He then inquired if it was 
not so in regard to Texas? He went on to prove, that it was ; be- 
cause, he said, there was a compact in. express terms between Texas 
and the United -States. He said the parties were capable of contract- 
ing, and that there was a valuable consideration ; and hence, he con- 
tended, that in that case there was a contract binding in honor, and 
morals, and law ; and that it was irrepealable without a breach of 
faith. 

He went on to say : 

^^ Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold slavery to be excladed ftom 
those Territories by a law even saperior to that which admits and sanctions it 
in Texas — ^I.mean the law of nature, of physical geography, the law of th« 
formation of the earth." 

That was the irrepealable law which he said prohibited slavery in 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. He next went on to speak 
of the prohibition of slavery in Oregon,* and he said it Was an "en- 
tirely useless^ and, in that connection, senseless proviso.^' 

He went farther, and said : 

" That the whole territory of the States in the United States, or In th« 
newly-acqnired territory of the United States, has a fixed and settled character, 
now fixed and settled by law, which cannot be repealed in the case of Texas 
without a violation of public faith, and cannot be repealed by any human 
power in regard to Oalirornia or New Mexico ; that, unasr one or other of these 
(ato«, every foot of territory in the State^i or in the Territories, has now 
received a fixed and decided character." 

What irrepealable laws ? " One or the other " of those which he 
had stated. One was the Texas compact, the other the law of nature 
and physical geography ; and he contended that one or the other 
fixed the character of the whole American continent for freedom or 
for slavery. He never alluded to the Missouri Compromise, unless it 
was by the allusion to the Wilmot Proviso in the Oregon Bill, and 
there he said it was a useless, and, in that connection, sesseless 
thing. Why was it a useless and a senseless thing ? Because it was 
re-enacting the law of God ; because slavery had already been pro- 
hibited by physical geography. Sir, that was the meaning of Mr. 
Webster's speech. My distinguished friend from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Everett), when he reads the speech again, will be utterly amazed to 
see how he fell into such an egregious error as to suppose that Mr. 
Webster had so far fallen from his high position as to say that the 
Missouri Act of 1820 was an irrepealable law. 

Me. Evebett. — Will the gentleman give way for a moment ? 

Me. Douglas. — With great pleasure. 

Mb. Eybeett. — What I said on thatsabject was^that Mr. We^^f^at 
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in my opinion, considered the Missouri Compromise as of the nature 
of a compact. It is true, as the senator from Illinois has just stated, 
that Mr. Wehster made no allusion, in express terms, to the suhject 
of the Missouri restriction. But I thought then, and I think now 
that he referred in general terms to that as a final settlement of the 
question, in the region to which it applied. It was not drawn in 
question then on either side of the House. Nobody suggested that 
it was at stake. Nobody intimated that there was a question before the 
Senate whether that restriction should be repealed or should remain in 
force. It was not distinctly, and in terms, alluded to, as the gentle- 
man correctly says, by Mr. Webster or anybody else. What ho said 
in reference to Texas, applied to Texas alone. What he said in refer- 
ence to Utali and New Mexico, applied to them alone ; and what ho 
said with regard to Oregon, to that Territory alone. But he stated 
in general terms, and four or five times, in the speech of the Tth of 
March, 1850, that there was not a foot of land in the United States 
or its Territories, the character of which, for freedom of slavery, was 
not fixed by some irrepealable law; and I did think then, and I 
think now, that by the ** irrepealable law," as far as concerned the 
territory north of 36° 30' and included in the Louisiana purchase, 
Mr. Webster had reference to the Missouri restriction, as regarded as 
of the nature of a compact. That restriction was copied from one 
of the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, which are declared in 
that instrument itself to be articles of compact. The Missouri 
restriction is the article of the Ordinance of 1787 applied to the 
Louisiana purchase. That this is the correct interpretation of Mr. 
Webster's language, is confirmed by the fact that he said more than 
once, and over again, that all the North lost by the arrangement of 
1859, was the noo -imposition of the Wilmot Proviso upon Utali and 
New Mexico. If, in addition to that, the North had lost the Missouri 
restriction over the whole of the Louisiana purchase, could he have 
used language of that kind, and would he not have attempted, in 
some way or other, to reconcile such a momentous fact with his 
repeated statements that the measures of 1850 applied only to the 
territories newly acquired from Mexico ? 

Mr. Douglas. — Mr. President, I will explain that matter very 
quickly. Mr. Webster's speech was made on the 7th of March, 1850, 
and the Territorial bills and the Texas boundary bill were first re- 
ported to the Senate by myself on the 25th of the same month. Mr. 
Webster's speech was made upon Mr. Clay's resolution, when there 
was no bill pending. Then the Omnibus Bill was formed about the 
1st of May subsequently; and hence this explains the reason why 
Mr. Webster did not refer to the principle involved in these acts, and 
to the necessary effect of carrying out the principle. 

Mr. Everett. — The expression of Mr. Webster, which I quoted in 
my remarks on the 8th of February, was from a speech of Mr. Soul6'9 
amendment, offered, I think, in June. In addition to this, I have 
before me an extract from a still later sd^ a^>) of Mr. Webster, made 
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qiiite lato in the session, on the I7th of July, 1850, in which he re]^ 
erated that statement. In it he said : 

** And now, sir, what do Massachusetts and the North, the anti-slavery Stat( is, 
lose by this adjustment ? What is it thejr lose ? I put that question to ev€ rv 
gentleman here, and to every gentleman in the country. They lose the ap] li 
jation of what is called the ' Wilmot Proviso' to these Territories, and that is 
all. There is nothmg else, J suppose^hat the whole North are not readv to '(o. 
They wish to get California into the Union ; they wish to quiet New M.exk o ; 
they desire to terminate the dispute about the Texan boundary in any rea^ m- 
able manner, cost what it reasonably may. They make no sacrifice in all that. 
What they do sacrifice is exactly this : The application of the ' Wilmot Prov so' 
to the Territory of New Mexico and the Territory of Utah, and that is all. ' 

Could Mr. Webster have used language like this if he had un^ er- 
stood that, at the same time, the non-slaveholding States were losing 
the Missouri restriction, as applied to the whole Vast territory in- 
cluded in the bills now before the Senate ? 

Mr. Douglas. — Of course that was all, and if he regarded the Mis- 
souri prohibition in the same light that he did the Oregon prohibi- 
tion, it was a useless, and, in that connection, a senseless proviso ; 
and hence the North lost nothing by not having that same senseless, 
useless proviso applied to Utah and New Mexico. Now, to show the 
senator that he must be mistaken as to Mr. Webster's authority, let 
me call his attention back to this passage in his 7th of March speech : 

*' Under one or other of these laws, every foot of territorv in the States or 
Territories has now received a fixed and decided character. 

What laws did he refer to when he spoke of " one or other of these 
laws?" He had named but two, the Texas compact and the law of 
nature, of climate, and physical geography, which excluded slavery. 
He had mentioned none other ; and yet he says " one or other" pro- 
hibited slavery in all the States or Territories — thus including Ne- 
braska, as well as Utah and New Mexico. 

Mr. Everett. — That was not drawn in question at all. 

Mr. Douglas. — Then if it was not drawn in question, the speech 
should not have been quoted in support of the Missouri Compromise. 
It is just what I complain of, that, if it was not thus drawn in ques- 
tion, that use ought not to have been made of it. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is welhknown that Mr. Webster supported the Compromise 
measures of 1850, and the principle involved in tliem, of leaving the 
people to do as thty pleased upon this subject. I think, therefore, 
that I have shown that these gentlemen are not authorized to quote 
the name either of Mr. Webster or Mr. Clay in support of the posi- 
tion which they take, that this bill violates the faith of compacts. 
Sir, it was because Mr. Webster went for giving the people in the 
Territories the right to do as they pleased upon the subject of slavery, 
and because he was in favor of carrying out the Constitution in re- 

fard to fugitive slaves, that he was not allowed tc speak in J'tineuii 
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Mb. Evbbett. — ^That was not my fault. 

Mb. Douglas. — ^I know it was not ; but I say it was bocanse hi 
look that position ; it was because he did not go for a prohibitory 
policy ; it was because he advocated the same principles which I now 
advocate, because he went for the same provisions in the Utah Bill 
which I now sustain in this bill, that Boston abolitionists turned 
their backs upon him^ just as they burnt me in effigy. Sir, if identity 
of principle, if identity of support as friends, if identity of enemies 
fix Mr. Webster's position, his authority is certainly with us, and not 
with the abolitionists. I have a right, therefore, to have the sympa- 
thies of his Boston friends with me, as I sympathized with him wher 
the same principle was involved. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I have taken up so much time ; but 
I must notice one or two points more. So much has been said about 
the Missouri Compromise Act, and about a faithful compliance with 
it by the North, that I must follow that matter a little further. The 
senator from Ohio (Mr. Wade) has referred, to-night, to the fact that 
I went for carrying out the Missouri Compromise in the Texas reso- 
lutions of 1846, and in 1848, on several occasions; and he actually 
proved that I never abandoned it until 1850. He need not have 
taken the pains to prove that fact ; for he got all his information on 
the subject from my opening speech upon this bill. I told you then 
that I was willing, as a northern man, in 1845, when the Texas ques- 
tion arose, to carry the Missouri Compromise line through that State, 
|j and in 1848 I offered it as an amendment to the Oregon Bill. Al- 

though I did not like the principle involved in that act, yet I was 
willing, for the sake of harmony, to extend to the Pacific, and abide 
by it in good faith, in order to avoid the slavery agitation. The 
Missouri Compromise was defeated then by the same class of politi- 
cians who are now combined in opposition to the Nebraska Bill. It 
was because we were unable to carry out that compromise, that a 
necessity existed for making a new one in 1850. And then we estab- 
lished this great principle of self-government which lies at the foun- 
dation of all our institutions. What does his charge amount to ? 
He charges it, as a matter of offence, that I struggled in 1845 and in 
1848 to observe good faith ; and he and his associates defeated my 
purpose, and deprived me of the ability to carry out what he now 
■ays is the plighted faith of the nation. 

Sir, as I have said, the South were willing to agree to the Missouri 
Compromise in 1848. When it was proposed by me to the Oregon 
Bill, as an amendment, to extend that line to the Pacific, the South 
Agreed to it. The Senate adopted that proposition, and the House 
voted it down. In 1850, after the Omnibus Bill had broken down, 
and wo proceeded to pass the Compromise measures separatelv, I 
proposed, when the Utah Bill was under discussion, to make a slight 
variation of the boundary of that Territory, so as to include the Mor- 
mon settlements, and not with reference to any other question ; and 
it was suggested that we shouh' take the line of 36^ 30'. That would 
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hAve accomplished the local objects of the amendment verj well« 
But when I proposed it, what did those freesoilers say ? What did 
the senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hale), who was then theii 
deader in this body, say ? Here are his words : 

*^ Mr. Hale. — ^I wish to say a word as a reason why I shall vote against the 
bmendment. I shall vote against 36° 30', because I think there is an implica 
tion in it. (Laughter.) I will vote for 37° or 36° either, just as it is conve 
nient ; bnt it is idle to shut our e^es to the fact that here is an attempt in thik 
bill — I will not say it is the intention of the mover — to pledge this Senate ana 
Congress to the imaginar;^ line of 36° 3(y, because there are some historical 
recollections connected with it in regard to this controversy about slavery. 1 
will content myself with saying that I never will, by vote or speech, admit or 
submit to anything that may bind the action of our legislation here to make 
the parallel of 36° 30' the boundary line between slave and f^ee territory. And 
when I say that, I explain the reason why I go against the amendment." 

These remarks of Mr. Hale were not made on a proposition to ex- 
tend the Missouri Compromise hue to the Pacific, but on a proposition 
to fix 36° 30' as the southern boundary line of Utah, for local rea- 
sons. He was against it because there might be, as he said, an impli- 
cation growing out of historical recollections in favor of the imaginary 
line between slavery and freedom. Does that look as if his object 
was to get an implication in favor of preserving sacred this line, in 
regard to which gentlemen now say there was a solemn compact ? 
That proposition may illustrate what I wish to say in this connection 
upon a point which has been made by the opponents of this bill, as 
to the effect of an amendment inserted on the motion of the senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Mason), into the Texas Boundary Bill. The oppo- 
nents of this measure rely upon that amendment to show that the 
Texas compact was preserved by the acts of 1850. I have already 
shown, in my former speech, that the object of the amendment was 
to guaranty to the State of Texa.«, with her circumscribed boundaries, 
the same number of States which she would have had under her 
larger boundaries, and with the same right to come in ,with or with- 
out slavery, as they please. 

We have been told over and over again that there was no sucK 
tLIng intimated in debate as that the country cut off from Texat» was 
to be relieved from the stipulation of that compromise. This has 
i-een asserted boldly and unconditionally, as if there could be no 
doubt about it. The senator from Georgia (Mr. Toombs), in his 
speech, showed that, in his address to his constituents of that State, 
^e had pioclaimed to the world that the object was to establish a 
principle wLioii would allow the people to decide the question of 
slavery for xhomselves, north as well as south of S6° 30'. The line 
of 86° 30' was voted down as the boundary of Utah, so that there 
should Lot be even an implication in favor of an imaginary line to 
divide lieedom and slavery. Subsequently, when the Texas Boun- 
dary Bill was under consideration, on the next day after the amend- 
ment of tho senator from Virginia had been adopted, th^ record 
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" ICb. Skbabtian moved to add to the second article the following: 
** * On the condition that the territory hereby ceded may be, at the propyl 
time, formed into a State, and admitted into the Union, with a constitntion 
with or without the prohibition of slavery herein, as the people of the said 
Territory may at the time determine.' " 

Then the senator from Arkansas did propose that the territory cnl 
off should be relieved from that restriction in express terms, and 
allowed to come ii;! according to the principles of this bill. What 
was done ? The debate continued : 

*^Mb. Foote.— Will my friend allow me to appenl to him to move this 
amendment when the Territorial Bill for New Mexico shall be np for consider- 
ation 7 It will certainly be a part of that bill, and I shall then vote for it with 
pleasure. Now it will only embarrass our action." 

Let it be remarked, that no one denied the propriety of the provi- 
sion. All seemed to acquiesce in the principle ; but it was thought 
better to insert it in the Territorial bills, as we are now doing, instead 
of adding it to the Texas Boundary Bill. The debate proceeded : 

*' Mb. Sebastian. — ^My only object in offering the amendment is to secure 
the assertion of this principle beyond a doubt. The principle was acquiesced 
in without difficulty m regard to the Territorial government established for 
Utah, a part of this acquired territory, and it is proper, m my opinion, that it 
should be incorporated in this bill. 

'* Messbs. Cass, Foote, and others. — Oh, withdraw it. 

^* Mb. Sebastiah. — I think this is the proper place for it. It is uncertain 
whether it will be incorporated in the other bill referred to, and the bill itself 
may not pass." 

It will be seen that the debate goes upon tlie supposition that the 
effect was to release tlie country north of 86° 80' from the obligation 
of tlie prohibition ; and the only question, was whether the declara- 
tion that it should be received into the Union " with or without 
slavery," sliould be inserted in the Texas Bill or the Territorial Bill. 

The debate was continued, and I will read one or two other pas- 
sages : 

** Mb. Foote. — I wish to state to the senator a fact of which, I think, he ia 
not observant at this moment ; and that is, that the senator from Virginia has 
introduced an amendment, which is now a part of the bill, which recognizes 
the Texas compact of annexation in every respect. 

'*Mb. Sebastian. — I was aware of the effect of the amendment of the sena- 
tor from Virginia. It is in regard to the number of States to be formed out 
of Texas, and is referred to only in general terms." 

Thus it will be seen that the senator from Arkansas then explained 
the amendment of the eenator from Virginia, which had been 
adopted, in precisely the. t^ame way in which I explained it in my 
opening speech. The senator from Arkansas continued; 

** If this amendment be the same as that offered by the senator from Vir 
ginia, there can certainly be no harm in reaffirming it in tliis bill, to which 1 
Wnk it properly belongs." 
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Tbas it will be seen that nobody disputed that the restriction waa 
t</ be removed ; and the only question was, as to the bill in which 
that declaration would be put. It seems, from the record, that I 
took part in the debate, and said : 

**1[b. Douglas. — ^This boundary as now fixed, would leave New Mexico 
bounded on the east by the 103^ of longitude up to 36° 30', and then east to 
100° ; and it leaves a narrow neck of land between 36° 30' and the old bound- 
ary of Texas, that would not naturally and properly go to New Mexico when it 
should become a State. This amendment would compel us to include it in 
New Mexico, or to form it into another State. When the principle shall come 
up in the bill for the organization of a Territorial government for New Mexico, 
no doubt the same vote* which inserted it in the Omnibus Bill, and the UtaJi 
Bill, will insert it there. 

*' Several senators. — ^No doubt of it." 

Upon that debate the amendment of the senator from Arkansaa 
was voted down, because it was avowed and distinctly understood 
that the amendment of the senator from Virginia, taken in connection 
with the remainder of tlie bill, did release the country ceded by 
Texas north of 86® 80' from the restriction; and it was agreed that 
if we did not put it into the Texas Boundary Bill it should go into 
the Territorial Bill. I stated, as a reason why it should not go into 
the Texas Boundary Bill, that if it did it would be a compact, and 
would compel us to put the wliole ceded country into one State, 
when it might be more convenient and natural to make a different 
boundary. I pledged myself then that it should be put into the 
Territorial Bill; and when we considered the Territorial bill for 
New Mexico, we put in the same clause, so far as the country ceded 
by Texas was embraced within that Territory, and it passed in that 
shape. When it went into the house, tliey united the two bills 
together, and thus this clause passed in the same bill, as tlie senator 
from Arkansas desired. 

Now, sir, have I not shown conclusively that it was the under- 
standing in that debate that the effect was to release the country 
north of 86° 80', which formerly belonged to Texas, from the opera- 
tion of that restriction, and to provide that it should come into the 
Union with or without slavery, as its people sliould see proi)er ? 

That being the case; I ask the senator from Ohio (Mr. Chase) if 
he ought not to have been cautious when he charged over and over 
again that there was not a word or a syllable uttered in debate to 
that effect? Should he not have been cautious wlien lie said that 
it was a mere after-thought on my part? Should he not liave been 
cautious when he said that I never even dreamed of it up to tlie 4th 
of January of this year? Whereas the record shows tliat I made a 
speech to that effect during tlie pendency of the bills of 1860. The 
same statement was repeated by nearly every senator who followed 
bim in debate in opposition to this bill ; and it is now being circulated 
over the country, published in every abolition paper, and read ou 
eyery stump by every abolition orator, in order io get up a prejudice 
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against me and the measure I have introduced. Those gentlemen 
Bhould not have dared to utter the statement without knowing 
whether it was correct or not. These records are troublesome things 
sometimes. It is not proper for a man to charge another with a 
mere after-thought because he did not know that he had advocated 
the same principles before. Because he did not know it he should 
not take it for granted that nobody else did. Let me tell the senators 
that it is a very unsafe rule for them to rely upon. They ought to 
Lave had sufficient respect for a brother senator to have believed, 
when he came forward with an important proposition, that he Lad 
investigated it. They ought to have had sufficient respect for a 
committee of this body to have assumed that tliey meant what they 
said. 

Wlien I see such a system of misinterpretation and misrepresenta- 
tion of views, of laws, of records, of debates, all tending to mislead 
the public, to excite prejudice, and to propagate error, have I not a 
right to expose it in very plain terms, without being arraigned for 
violating the courtesies of the Senate? 

Mr. President, frequent reference has been made in debate to the 
admission of Arkansas as a slaveholding State, as furnishing evidence 
that the abolitionists and freesoilers, who have recently become so 
much enamored with the Missouri Compromise, have always been 
faithful to its stipulations and implications. I will show that th« 
reference is unfortunate for them. When Arkansas applied foi 
admission in 1836, objection was made in consequence of the provi- 
sions of her constitution in respect to slavery. When the abolition- 
ists and freesoilers of that day were arraigned for making that 
objection, upon the ground that Arkansas was south of 86^ 80', they 
replied that the act of 1820 was never a compromise, much less a 
compact, imposing any obligation upon the successors of those who 
passed the act to pay any more respect to its provisions than to any 
other enactment of ordinary legislation. I have the debates before 
me, but will occupy the attention of the Senate only to read one or 
two paragraphs. Mr. Hand of New York, in opposition to the 
admission of Arkansas as a slaveholding State, said : 

** I am aware, it will be, as it has already been contended, that by the 
Hisscari Compromise, as it has been preposterously termed, Congress has 
parted with its right to prohibit the introduction of slavery into the territory 
south of 36° 3(y north latitude." 

He acknowledged that by the Missouri Compromise, as he said it 
was preposterously termed, the North was estopped from denying 
the right to hold slaves south of that line; but, he added: 

*' There are, to my mind, insuperable objections to the soundness of that 
proposition.*' 

Here they are : 

** In. the first place, there was no oom])romiBe or compact whei^by ConcrreM 
■nmndered any power, or yielded any jurisdiction ; and, in the second plaoiw 



If ft had done bo, it was a mere legislative act. that could not bind their snc- 
eesaors ; it wonld be subject to a repeal at the will of any succeeding Congress." 

I give these passages as specimens of the various speeches made in 
opposition to the admission of Arkansas by the same class of politi- 
cians who now oppose the Nebraska Bill upon the ground tiiat it 
violates a solemn compact. So much for the speeches. Now for 
the vote. The journal which I hold in mj hand, shows that forty- 
nine northern votes were recorded against the admission of Arkansas. 

Yet, sirs, in utter disregard — and charity leads me to hope, in pro- 
found ignorance — of all these facts, gentlemen are boosting that the 
North always observed tlie contract, never denied its validity, never 
wished to violate it ; and they have even referred to the cases of 
the admission of Missouri and Arkansas as instances of their good 
faith. 

Now, is it possible that gentlemen could suppose these things could 
be said and distributed in their speeches without exposure ? Did 
they presume that, inasmuch as their lives were devoted to slavery 
agitation, whatever they did not know about the history of that 
question did not exist? I am willing to believe, I hope it may be 
the fact, that they were profoundly ignorant of all these records, all 
these debates, all these facts, which overthrow every position they 
have assumed. I wish the senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden), who 
delivered his maiden speech here to-night, and who made many 
sly stabs at me, had informed himself upon the subject before he re- 
peated all these groundless assertions. I can excuse him for the 
reason that he has been here but a few days, and having enlisted 
under the banner of the abolition confederates, was unwise and sim- 
ple enough to believe that what they had published could be relied 
upon as stubborn facts. He may be an innocent victim. I hope he 
can have the excuse of not having investigated the subject. I am 
willing to excuse him on the ground that he did not know what he 
was talking about, and it is the only excuse which I can make for 
him. I will say, however, that I do not think he was required by 
his loyalty to the abolitionists to repeat every disreputable insinua- 
tion which they made. Why did he throw into his speech that foul 
innuendo about " a northern man with southern principles," and then 
quote the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner) as his authority f 
Ay, sir, I say that foul insinuation. Did not the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who first dragged it into this debate, wish to have the 
public understand that I was known as a northern man with southern 
principles ? Was not that the allusion ? If it was, he availed himself 
of a cant phrase in the public mind, in violation of the truth of his- 
tory. I know of but one man in this country who ever made it a 
boast that he was ^^ a northern man with southern principles," and 
he (turning to Mr. Sumner) was your candidate for the Presidency va 
1848. (Applause in the galleries.). 

The pBESiDn^^G Offices (Mb. Mason). — Order, prder. 

Mb. DoueLAi. — ^If his sarcasm was intended for Martin Van Boreiv 
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it involyes a faniily quarrel, with which I have no disposition im 
Interfere. I will only add that I have been able to discover nothing 
in the present position or recent history of that distinguished states- 
man, which would lead mo to covet the sobriquet by which he is 
known — " a northern man with southern principles." 

Mr. President, the senators &om Ohio'and Massachusetts (Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Sumner), have taken the liberty to impeach my motives in 
bringing forward this measure. I desire to know by what right they 
arraign me, or by what authority they impute to me other and dif 
ferent motives than those which I have assigned. I have shown from 
the record that I advocated and voted for the same principles and 
provisions in the compromise acts of 1850, which are embraced in 
this bilL I have proven that I put the same construction upoiNthose 
measures immediately after their adoption that is given in the report 
which I submitted this session from the Committee on Territories. 
I have shown the legislature of Illinois at its first session, after thoso 
measures were enacted, passed resolutions approving them, and de- 
claring that the same great principles of self-government should b€ 
incorporated into all Territorial organizations. Yet, sir, in the face of • 
these facts, these senators have the hardihood to declare that this was 
all an " afterthought" on my part, conceived for the first time dur- 
ing the present session ; and that the measure is offered as a bid for 
Presidential votes ! Are they incapable of conceiving that an honest 
man can do a right thing from worthy motives? I must be permitted 
to tell those senators that their experience in seeking political prefer- 
ment does not ftirnish a safe rule by which to judge the character and 
principles of other senators I 

I must be permitted to tell the senator from Ohio that I did not 
obtain my seat in this body, either by a corrupt bargain or a dis- 
honorable coalition I I must be permitted to remind the senator 
from Massachusetts that I did not enter into any combinations or 
arrangements by which my character, my principles, and my honor, 
w«re set up at public auction or private sale in order to procure a 
se^it in the Senate of the United States I I did not come into the 
Senate by any such means. 

Mb. Wellkb. — ^But there are some men whom I know that did. 

Mb. Chasb (to Mr. Weller.) Do you say that I came here by a 
bargain ? Whoever says that I came here by a corrupt bfirgain states 
what is false. 

Mb. Douglas. — It will not do for the senator from Ohio to return 
offensive expressions after what I have said and proven. Nor can 
I permit him to change the issue, and thereby divert public attention 
from the enormity of his offence, in charging me with unworthy 
motives ; while performing a high public duty, in obedience to the 
expressed wish and known principles of my State. I choose to 
maintain my own position, and leave the public to ascertain, if they 
do not understand how and by what means he was elected to the 
fisosle. 



Mb. Chasx. — If the senator will allow me, I will say, in reply to 
she remarks which the senator has just made, that I did not under* 
stand him as calling upon me for any explanation of the statement 
which he said was made in regard to a Presidential bid. The exact 
statement in the address was this—it was a question addressed to the 
people: "Would they allow their dearest rights to be made the 
hazards of a Presidential game?^^ That was the exact expression. 
Now, sir, it is well known that all these great measures in the country 
are influenced, more or less, by reference to the great public canvaiises 
which are going on from time to time. I certainly did not intend 
to impute to the senator from Illinois — and I desire always to do 
justice — in that any improper motive. I do not think it is an 
unworthy ambition to desire to be a President of the United States. 
I do not think that the bringing forward of a measure with refer- 
ence to that object would be an improper thing, if the measure be 
proper in itself. I differ from the senator in my judgment of the 
measure. I do not think the measure is a right one. In that I 
express the judgment which I honestly entertain. I do not condenm 
his judgment, 1 do not make, and I do not desire to make, any perso- 
nal imputations upon him in reference to a great public question. 

Mb. Douglas. — I wish to examine the explanation of the senator 
from Ohio, and see whether I ought to accept it as satisfactory. He 
has quoted the language of the address. It is undeniable that that 
language clearly imputed to me the design of bringing forward this 
bill with a view of securing my own election to the Presidency. 
Then, by way of excusing himself for imputing to me such a pur- 
pose, the senator says that he does not consider it " an unworthy 
ambition ;^^ and hence he says that, in making the charge, he does 
not impugn my motives. I must remind him that, in addition to 
that insinuation, he only said, in the same address, that my bill was a 
"criminal betrayal of precious rights;" he only said it was "an 
atrocious plot against freedom and humanity;" he only said that it 
was ** meditated bad faith;" he only spoke significantly of "servile 
demagogues;" he only called upon the preachers of the Gospel and 
the people at their public meetings to denounce and resist such a 
monstrous iniquity. In saying all this, and much of the same sort, 
he now assures me in the presence of the Senate, that he did not 
mean the charge to imply an "unworthy ambition ;" that it was not 
intended as a " personal imputation " upon my motives or character ; 
and that he meant "no personal disrepect" to me as the author of 
the measure. In reply, I will content myself with the remark, that 
there is a very wide difference of opinion between the senator from 
Ohio and myself in respect to the meaning of words, and especially 
in regard to the line of conduct which, in a public man, does not 
constitute an unworthy ambition. 

Mb. Svmneb. — "Will the senator from Illinois yield the floor to ma 
for a moment? 

Mb. Dorou 6. — As I presume it is on the same point, I will \iM 
tl\e testimony 
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Mb. SuiorKB. — ^Mr. President, I slirink always instinctively from 
any effort to repel a personal assault I do not recognize the jaris- 
diction of this body to try my election to the Senate ; but I do state, 
in reply to the senator from Illinois, that if he means to suggest that 
I came into the body by any waiver of principles ; by any abandon- 
ment of my principles of any kind ; by any effort or activity of mj 
own, ip any degree, he states that which cannot be sustained by tbo 
facts. I never sought, in any way, the ofSce which I now hold ; 
nor was I a party, in any way, directly or indirectly, to those efforts 
which placed me here. 

Mb. Douglas. — iSir, the senator from Massachusetts comes up with 
a v^7 bold front, and denies the right of any man to put him on 
defence for the manner of his election. He says it is contrary to his 
principles to engage in personal assaults. If he expects to avail him- 
self of the benefit of such a plea, he should act in accordance with 
his professed principles, and refrain from assaulting the character 
and impugning the motives of better men than himself. Everybody 
knows that he came here by a coalition or combination between 
political parties holding opposite and hostile opinions. But it is not 
my purpose to go into the morality of the matters involved in his 
election. The public know the history of that notorious coalition, 
and have formed its judgment upon it. It will not do for the senator 
to say that he was not a party to it, for he thereby betrays a con- 
sciousness of the immorality of the transaction, without acquitting 
himself of the responsibilities which justly attach to him. As weU 
might the receiver of stolen goods deny any responsibility for the 
, larceny, while luxuriating in the proceeds of the crime, as the sena- 
tor to avoid the consequences resulting from the mode of his election, 
while he clings to the office. I must be permitted to remind liim of 
what he certainly can never forget, that when he arrived here to 
take his seat for the first time, so firmly were senators impressed 
with the conviction that he had been elected by dishonorable and 
corrupt means, there were very few who, for a long time, could 
deem it consistent with personal honor to hold private intercourse 
with him. So general was that impression, that for a long time ho 
was avoided and shunned as a person unworthy of the association 
of gentlemen. Gradually, howe rer, these injurious impressions were 
worn away by his bland manners and amiable deportment ; and I 
regret that the senator should now, by a violation of all the rules of 
©ourtesy and propriety, compel me to refresh his mind upon these un- 
welcome reminiscences. 

Mr. Chase.-— If the senator refers to me, he is stating a fact of 
which I have no knowledge at all. I came here 

Me. Douglas. — I was not speaking of the senator from Ohio, hut 
of his confederate in slander, the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
fjumner). I have a word now to say to the other senator from Ohio 
(Mr. W^de). On the day when 1 exposed this abolition address, no 
foil of slanders and calumnies, he aroiec and stated that, although his 
Qfiine was signed to it, he had never read it; and so willing was he 
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to indorse an abolition document, that he signed it in blank, with- 
ont knowing what it contained. 

The senator from New York (Mr. Seward), when I was about to 
'»'*11 him to account for this slanderous production, promptly denie*'. 
•hat he ever signed the document. Now, I say, it has been circu- 
lated with his name attached to it ; then I want to know of tlie 
senators who sent out the document, who forged the name of the 
senator from New York ? 

Ms. Chase. — I am glad that the senator has asked that question. 
I have only to say in reference to that matter, that I have not the 
slightest knowledge in regard to the manner in which various names 
were appended to that document. It was prepared to be signed, and 
was signed, by the gentlemen here who are known as Independent 
Democrats, and how any other names came to be added to it is more 
than I can tell. 

Mb. Douglas. — It is not a satisfactory answer, for those who con- 
fess to the preparation and publication of a document filled with 
ipsult and cjJumny, with forged names attached to it for the purpose 
of imparting to it respectability, to interpose a technical denial t;nat 
they committed the crime. Somebody did forge other people's 
names to that document. The senators from Ohio and Massacliusetts 
(Mr. Chase and Mr. Sumner), plead guilty to the authorship and pub- 
lication ; upon them rests the responsibility of showing who com- 
mitted the forgery. 

Mr. President, I have done with these personal matters. I regret 
the necessity which compelled me to devote so much time to them. 
All I have done and said has been in the way of self-defence, as the 
Senate can bear me witness. 

Mr. President, I have also occupied a good deal of time in exposing 
the cant of these gentlemen about the sanctity of the Missouri Oori- 
promise, and the dishonor attached to the violation of plighted faith. 
I have exposed these matters in order to show that the object of 
these men is to withdraw from public attention the real principle 
involved in the bilL They well know that the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise is the incident and not the principal of the bill. 
They well understand that the report of the committee and the bill 
propose to establish the principle in all Territorial organizations, that 
the question of slavery shall be referred to the people to regulate for 
themselves, and that such legislation should be had as was necessary 
to remove all legal obstructions to the free exercise of this right by 
the people. 

The eighth section of the Missouri Act standing in the way of this 
great principle must be rendered inoperative and void whether ex- 

{)ressly repealed or not, in order to give the people the power of regu- 
ating their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution. 

Now, sir, if these gentlemen have entire confidence in the correct* 
aess of their own position, why do they not meet the issie boldljf 
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tncl fairly, and controvert the soundness of this great princip.e of 
popular sovereignty in obedience to the Constitution ? They know 
full well that this was the principle upon which the colonies separa« 
ted from the crown of Great Britain, the principle upon which the 
battles of the Revolution were fought, and the principle upon which 
our republican system was founded. They cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that the Revolution grew out of the assertion of the right on the 
part of the imperial government to interfere with the internal affairs 
and domestic concerns of tlie colonies. In this connection I wUl 
invite attention to a few extracts ivm\\ the instructions of the differ- 
ent colonies to their delegates in the Continental Congress, with 2 
view of forming such a union as would enable them to make success- 
ful resistance to the efforts of the crown to de^tr^^y the fundamental 
principle of all free government by interfering w.th the domestic 
affairs of the colonies. 

I will begin with Pennsylvania, whose devotion to the principles 
of human liberty, and the obligations of the Constitution, has 
acquired for her the proud title of the Key-stone in the arch of 
republican States. In her instructions is contained the following 
reservation : 

** ^serving to the people of this colony the sole and exclnsiTe right of rejcn* 
lating the internal government and police of the same." 

And, in a subsequent instruction, in reference to suppressing the 
British authority in the colonies, Pennsylvania uses the following 
emphatic language : 

*' Unanimously declaro oar willingiiess to concur in a vote of the Congreas 
declaring the United Colonies free and independent States, provided the form- 
fng the government ai>d the regulation of the internal police of this colony bt 
always reserved to the people of the said colony." 

Connecticut, in authorizing her delegates to vote for the Declara- 
tion of Independence, attached to it the following condition : 

*' Saving that the administration of government, and the power of forming 
governments for, and the regulation of the internal concerns and police of 
each colony, ought to be lett and remain to the respective colonial legisli^ 
tores." 

New Hampshire annexed this proviso to her instructions to her 
delegates to vote for independence : 

** Provided the regulation of our internal police be under the direction of our 
own assembly." 

New Jersey imposed the following condition : 

** Always observing that, whatever plan of confederacy you enter into, tbe 
regulating the intermal police of this province is to be reserved to the colonial 
*<<^«latare " 
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Maryland gave her consent to the Declaration of Independence 
apon the condition contained in this proviso : 

" And that said colony will hold itself bound by the resolutions of a majority 
or the United Colordes m the premises, provided the sole and exclusive righl 
of regulating the internal government and police of that colony be reserved to 
itie people thereof." 

Virginia annexed the following condition to her instructions to 
rote for the Declaration of Independence : 

" Provided that the power of forming government for, and the regulations 
of the internal concerns of the colony, be left to respective colonial legisla- 
tures." 

I will not weary the Senate in multiplying evidence upon this 
point. It is apparent that tlie Declaration of Independence had its 
origin in the violation of that great fundamental principle which 
secured to the people of the colonies the right to regulate their own 
domestic affairs in their own way : and that the Revolution resulted 
in the triumph of that principle, and the recognition of the right as- 
serted by it. Abolitionism proposes to destroy the right, and extin- 
guish the principle for which our forefathers waged a seven years' 
bloody war, and upon which our whole system of free government 
is founded. They not only deny the spplicatioi) of this principle to 
tlie Territories, but insist upon fastening the prohibition upon all tlie 
States to be formed out of those Territories. Therefore, the doctrine 
of the abolitionists — the doctrine of the opponents of the Nebraska 
and Kansas Bill, and of the advocates of the Missouri restriction — 
demand Congressional interference with slavery, not only in the Ter- 
ritories, but in all the new States to be formed therefrom. It is the 
same doctrine when applied to the Territories and new States of this 
Union, which the British government attempted to enforce by the 
sword upon the American colonies. It is this fundamental principle 
of self-government which constitutes the distinguishing feature of 
the Nebraska Bill. The opponents of the principle are consistent in 
opposing the bill. I do not blame them for their opposition. I only 
ask them to meet the issue fairly and openly, by acknowledging that 
they are opposed to the principle which it is the object of the bill to 
carry into operation. It seems that there is no power on earth, no 
intellectual power, no mechanical power that can bring them to a 
fa.r discussion of the true issue. If they hope to delude the people, 
and escape detection for any considerable length of time under the 
catch-word '* Missouri Compromise," and "faith of compacts," they 
will find that the pecple of this country have more penetration and 
interiigence than they have given them credit for. 

Mr. President, there is an important fact connected with this sla- 
very resolution, which should never be lost sight of. It has always 
visen from one and the same cause. Whenever that ca ise has been 
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removed, the agitation has ceased ; and whenever the cause has been 
renewed, the agitation has sprung into existence. That cause is, and 
ever has been, the attempt on the part of Congress to interfere with 
the question of slavery in the Territories and new States formed 
therefrom. Is it not wise, then, to confine our action within the 
sphere of our legitimate duties, and leave this vexed question so tnke 
care of itself in each State and Territory, according to the wishes of 
the people thereof, in conformity to the forms and in subjection to 
the provisions of the Constitution t 

The opponents of the bill tell us that agitation is no part of their 
policy, that their great desire is peace and harmony ; and they com- 
plain bitterly that I should have disturbed the repose of the country 
by the introduction of this measure. Let me ask these professed 
friends of peace and avowed enemies of agitation, huw the issue 
could have been avoided ? They tell me that I should have let the 
question alone — that is, that 1 should have left Nebraska unorganized, 
the people unprotected, and the Indian barrier in existence, until the 
swelling tide of emigration should burst through, and accomplish by 
violence what it is the part of wisdom and statesmanship to direct 
and regulate by law. How long could you have po.4poned action 
with safety? Uow long could you maintain that Indian barrier, and 
restrain the onward march of civilization. Christianity, and free 
government by a barbarian wall ? Do you suppose that you could 
keep that vast country a howling wilderness in all time to come, 
roamed over by hostile savages, cutting off all safe communication 
between our Atlantic and Pacific possessions? I tell you that the 
time for action has come, and cannot be postponed. It is a case in 
which the *' let-alone " policy would precipitate a crisis which must 
inevitably result in violence, anarchy, and strife. 

You cannot fix bounds to the onward march of this great and 
growing country. You cannot fetter the limbs of the young giant. 
He will burst all your chains. He will expand, and grow, and in- 
crease, and extend civilization, Cliristianity, and liberal principles. 
Then, sir, if you cannot check the growth of the country in that 
direction, is it not the part of wisdom to look the danger in the face, 
and provide for an event which you cannot avoid ? I tell you, sir, 
you must provide for continuous lines of settlement from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean. And in making this provision, 
you must decide upon what principles the Territories shall be or- 
ganized; in other words, whether the people shall be allowed to 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, according tc 
the provisions of this bill, or whether the opposite doctrine of Con* 
gressioual interference is to prevail. Postpone it, if you will; but 
whenever you do act, this question must be met and decided. 

The Missouri Compromise was interference ; tlie Compromise of 
1850 was non-interference, leaving the people to exercise their rights 
under the Constitution. The Committee on Territories were com- 
peUed to act on this subject. I, as their chairman, was bound to 
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meet tne i^aestion. I chose to take the responsibilitj, regardless of 
consequence personal to myself. I should have done the same thing 
iaet year, if there had been time : but we know, considering the late 
period at which the bill then reached us from the House, that there 
was not sufficient time to consider the question fully, and to prepare 
a report upon the subject. I was therefore persuaded by friends to 
allow the bill to be reported to the Senate, in order that such action 
might be taken as should be deemed wise and proper. 

The bill was never taken up for action, the last night of the ses- 
sion having been exhausted in debate on the motion to take up the 
bill. This session, the measure was introduced by my friend from 
Iowa (Mk*. Dodge) and referred to the Territorial Committee during 
the first week of the session. We have abundance of time to con- 
sider the subject ; it was a matter of pressing necessity, and there 
was no excuse for not meeting it directly and fairly. We were com- 
pelled to take our position upon the doctrine either of intervention 
or non-intervention. We chose the latter, for two reasons ; first, 
because we believed that the principle was right ; and, second, be- 
cause it was the principle adopted in 1850, to which the two great 
political parties of the country were solemnly pledged. 

There is another reason why I desire to see this principle recog- 
nized as a rule of action in all time to come. It will have the effect 
to destroy all sectional parties and sectional agitations. If, in the 
language of the report of the committee, you withdraw the slavery 
question from the halls of Congress and the political arena, and com- 
mit it to the arbitrament of those who are immediately interested in 
and alone responsible for its consequences, there is nothing left out 
of which sectional parties can be organized. It never was done, an<£ 
never can be done on the bank, tariff, distribution, or any other par 
ty issue which has existed, or may exist; after this slavery question 
is withdrawn from politics. On every other political question these 
have always supporters and opponents in every portion of the Union 
— in oach State, county, village, and neighborhood — residing togeth- 
er in harmony and good-fellowship, and combating each other's opin- 
ions and correcting each other's errors in a spirit of kindness and 
friendship. These differences of opinion between neighbors and 
friends, and the discussions that grow out of them, and the sympa- 
thy which each feels with the advocates of his own opinions in eve- 
, ry other portion of this wide-spread republic, adds an overwhelming 
and irresistible moral weight to the strength of the confederacy. 

Affection for the Union can never be alienated or diminished bj 
any other party issues than those which are joined upon sectional 
or geographical lines. When the people of the North shall all be 
rallied under one banner, and the whole South marshalled under an- 
other banner, and each section excited to frenzy and madness by 
hostility to the institutions of the other, then the patriot may wefi 
tremble for the perpetuity of the Union. Withdraw the slavery 
qaestion from the political arena, and remove it to the States and 
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Territories, each to decide for itself, sncli a catastrophe can nevdt 
happen. Then you will never be able to tell, by any senator's vote 
for or against any measure, from what State or section of the Union 
be comes. 

Why^hen, can we not withdra>A this vexed question from poll 
tics ? whv can we not adopt the j-rinciple of this bill as a rule ol 
action in all new Territorial organizations ? Why can we not deprive 
these a^ita'^ors of their vocation, and render it impossible for sena- 
tors to come here upon bargains on the slavery question? I believe 
that the peace, the harmony, and perpetuity of the Union require us 
to go back to the doctrines of the Revolution, to the principles of 
the Constitution — the Compromise of 1850, and leave the people, 
under the Constitution, to do as they may see proper in respect to 
their own internal affairs. 

Mr. President, I have not brought this question forward as a nor- 
thern man or as a southern man. I am unwilling to recognize such 
divisions and distinctions. I have brought it forward as an Ameri- 
can senator, representing a State which is true to this principle, and 
which has approved of my action in respect to the Nebraska BilL 
f have brought it forward not as an act of justice to the South more 
Jian to the North. I have presented it especially as an act of justice 
%o the people of those Territories, and of the States to be formed 
therefrom, now and in all time to come. 

I have nothing to say about northern rights or southern rights. I 
know of no such divisions or distinctions under the Constitution. 
The bill does equal and exact justice to the whole Union, and every 
part of it ; it violates the rights of no State or Territory, but placea 
each on a perfect equality, and leaves the people thereof to the free 
enjoyment of all their rights under the Constitution. 

Now, sir, I wish to say to our southern friends, ^bat if they desire to 
geo this great principle carried out, n ->w is their time to rally around 
it, to cherish it, preserve it, make it the rule cf action in ail future 
time. If they fail to do it now, and thereby allow the doctrine of 
interference to prevail, upon their heads the consequence of that in- 
terference must rest. To our northern friend?, on the other hand, I 
desire to say, that from this day henceforward, they must rebuke the 
slander which has been uttered against the Sonth, that they desire to 
legislate slavery into the Territories. The South has vindicated her 
sincerity, her honor on that point, by bringing forward a provision, 
negativing, in express terms, any such effect as the result of this bilL 
I am rejoiced to know that, while the propotition to abrogate the 
eighth section of the Missouri Act comes from a free State, the pro- 
position to negative the conclusion that slavery i« thereby introduced 
comes from a slaveholding State. Thus, both eides furnish conclu- 
give evidence that they go for the principle, and the principle only, 
and desire to take no advantage of any possible miseonstruction. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe an apology to the Senate for Lav- 
ing occupied their attention so long, and a still greater apoIog> for 
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having discussed the question in such an incoherent and desnltory 
manner. But I could not forhear to claim the right of closing this 
debate. I thought gentlemen would recognize its propriety when 
thej saw the manner in which I was assailed and misrepresented in 
the course of this discussion, and especially by assaults still more 
disreputable, in some portions of the country. These assaults have 
had no other effect upon me than to give me courage and energy for 
a still more resolute discharge of duty. I say frankly that, in my 
opinion, this measure will be as popular at the North as at the South, 
when its provisions and principles shall have been fully developed 
and become well understood. The people at the North are attached 
to the principles of self-government ; and you cannot convince them 
that that is self-government which deprives a people of the right ol 
legislating for themselves, and compels them to receive laws which 
are forced upon them by a legislature in which they are not repre* 
sented. We are willing to stand upon this great principle of self- 
government everywhere ; and it is to us a proud reflection that, in 
this whole discussion, no friend of the bill has urged an argument in 
its favor which could not be used with the same propriety in a free 
State as in a slave State, and vice versa. But no enemy of the bill 
has used an argument which would bear repetition one mile across 
Mason and Dixon^s line. Our opponents have dealt entirely in sec- 
tional appeals. The friends of the bill have discussed a great prin- 
ciple of universal application, which can be sustained by the same 
reasons, and the same arguments, in •very time and in every comer 
of the Uiiicm. 
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ON BRITISH AGGRESSION. 

On the 1th of June, 1858, the subject of British Aggros 
won Iboing under consideration, Mr. Douglas s«aid : 

I agree, Mr. President, with most that has been said by my friend 
from Georgia (Mr. Toombs), and especially that we ought to deter- 
mine what we are to do in reference to the outrages upon our flag iu 
the Galf of Mexico and the West Indies before we decide the amount 
of money we shall vote for war purposes. If we are going to con- 
tent ourselves with simple resolutions that we will not submit to that 
which we have resolved for half a century should never be repeated, 
I see no use in additional appropriations for navy or for army; if we 
are going to be contented with loud-sounding speeches, with defiance 
to the British lion, with resolutions of the Senate alone, not con- 
curred in by the other house, conferring no power on the Executive, 
merely capital for the country, giving no power to the Executive to 
avenge insults or prevent their repetition, what is the use of voting 
money? I fiiid that patriotic gentlemen are ready to talk loud, re- 
solve strong; but are they willing to appropriate the money — are 
they willing to confer on the Executive power to repel these insults, 
and to avenge them whenever they may be perpetrated? L«t u» 
know whether wo are to submit and protest, or whether we are Ui 
authorize the President to resist and to prevent the repetition of 
these offences. If senators are prepared to vote for a law reviving 
the act of 1089, putting the army, the navy, volunteers, and money 
at the disposal of the President to prevent the repetition of these 
acts, and to punish them if repeated, then I am ready to give the 
bhips and the money; but I desire to know whether we are to sub- 
mit to these insults with a simple protest, or whether we are to re- 
pel them. 

Gentlemen ask us to vote ships and money, and they talk to us 
about the necessity of a ship in Oliina, and about outrages in Tam- 
pico, and disturbances in South America, and Indian difficulties in 
Puget Sound. Every enemy that can be found on the face of the 
eartii is defied, except the one that defies us. Bring in a proposi- 
tion here to invest the President with power to repel British aggres- 
sion on American ships, and what is tlie response? High-sounding 
resolutions, declaring in effect, if not in terms, that whereas Great 
Britain has perpetrated outrages on our flag and our shipping, which 
are intolerable and insufferable, and must not be repeated ; therefore, 
if ehe does so again, we will whip Mexico, or we will pounce down 
upon Nicaragua, or we will get up a fight with Oosta Rica, or we 
will ohastiso New Granada, or we ivill punish the Chinese, or we 
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will repel the Indians from Puget Sonnd (langhter) ; bnt not a word 
about Great Britain I What I desire to know, is whether we are to 
meet this issue with Great Britain ? I am told we shall do it when 
we are prepared. Sir, when will you be prepared to repel an insult 
unless when it is given ? 

England has her ships of war, of various sizes, searching our yes 
sels, firing across their bowi*, firing into their rigging, subject 
ing them to search, not only ia the Gulf of Mexico, but in the Carib 
bean sea and upon the Atlantic. It is not confined to one captain, 
or one vessel, or one locality, but the outrages are committed by 
various ships, by the Styx, on the coast of Cuba; by the Forward, 
five hundred miles east of there ; by the Buzzard, a thousand miles 
from Cuba. Every arrival at our ports brings us information of the 
repetition of these ofi*ences, clearly demonstrating the fact that they 
are not accidental. They are not confined to one locality. They are 
not the acts of one ship or of one officer. They are the result of 
orders from Great Britain to execute this system of outrages on the 
American flag and American commerce. Are we to submit to it ? 
If so, let us not say another word about it, pass no resolutions, make 
no speeches, vote no extra appropriations that we would not vote if 
these things had not occurred. If, on the contrary, we are not going to 
submit to them, why not act as we did on the northeastern boundary 
question in 1839 ? When the news arrived here on the 2d of March, 
1839, that an American citizen had been taken prisoner on the dis- 
puted boundary of Maine, showing a disposition on the part of Great 
Britain to insist on her claim to the exclusive possession of that 
country, instantly the Senate, by a unanimous vote, passed a bill 
authorizing the President to repel any attempt on the part of Great 
Britain to enforce that claim, and, for that purpose, putting at hia 
disposal the army, the navy, the militia, fifty thousand volunteers, 
and ten millions of money, to enable him to execute the will of the 
nation in that respect. 

Now, sir, why not revive that act, striking out the disputed boun- 
dary and inserting " her claims to the right of visitation and search," 
and then every provision of that bill would be applicable to the pre- 
sent case. My friend from Missouri (Mr. Green) calls my attention 
to the vote of the House of Representatives on that occasion. It 
stood 197 in the affirmative, and 6 in the negative. The vote in the 
Senate was forty-one in the affirmative, none in the negative. Your 
Clays, your Calhouns, your Websters, the great men of former times, 
were here then ; men difi*ering in politics in times of high party 
strife, at a period when Mr. Van Buren was President, and Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun led the opposition. Still, the moment this 
outrage was perpetrated by Great Britain upon our rights, all party 
dissensions were hushed; the opposition and the administration 
stood as one man when the honor of the nation was assaulted. They 
did not hesitate to confer upon Mr. Van Buren the power to resist 
the outrages conmiitted by Great Britain, in case they should bs 
perseYerod in. 24 
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"W^hy not row revive the s ime law which was then passiil by a 
ananimous vote in the Senate, and with only six dissenting voices in 
the other house, and confer upon President Buchanan the same 
power and authority which was then conferred upon President Van 
Buren on the motion of Mr. Senator Buchanan ? Do that, and then 
I am prepared to vote the ships, the money, the men, anything, 
everything, necessary to indicate our firm resolve. Yes, sir, I wiD 
go further, I will vote the ships and the money even now, trusting 
that Congress, before it adjourns, will arm the President with the 
necessary power and authority to prevent a repetition of these aggres- 
sions. I am, however, extremely unwilling to bury up the outrages of 
Great Britain under all the talk and noise that is made about the injuries 
perpetrated by the South American republics. I know that in South 
America outrages have been perpetrated on our commerce, on our 
citizens and their property, which ought to have been punished on 
the spot. I know they are continuing, and will continue, from day 
to day, and year to year, until you clothe the Executive with the 
authority to punish them as promptly as the British government 
punish similar outrages on their commerce and their rights; bat 
these things have been going on in South America for years. They 
are weak, feeble, unstable powers, entitled to our sympathy and oui 
contempt mingled together. While I would clothe the Executive 
with power to punish them, I would only do it after I had avenged 
the insults perpetrated by Great Britain, or I would in the same act 
^thorize the President to avenge them. 

Sir, I tremble for the fame of America, for her honor, and for her 
character, when we shall be silent in regard to British outrages ; and 
avenge ourselves by punishing the weaker powers instead of grap- 
pling with the stronger. I never did fancy that policy, nor admire 
that chivalry which induced a man, when insulted by a strong man 
of his own size, to say that he would whip the first boy he found in 
the street, in order to vindicate his honor ; or, as is suggested by a 
gentleman behind me, that he would go home and whip his wife 
(laughter), in order to show his courage, inasmuch as he was afraid 
to tackle the full grown man who had committed the aggression. 

Sir, these outrages cannot be concealed, they cannot have the go 
oy; we must meet them face to face. Now is the time when 
England must give up her claim to search American vessels, or we 
must be silent in our protests and resolutions and valorous speeches 
against that claim. It will not do to raise a navy for the Chinese 
seas, nor for Puget Sound, nor for Mexico, nor for the South Ameri- 
can republics. It may be used for those purposes, but England 
must first be dealt witli. Sir, we shall be looked upon as showing- 
the white feather, if we strike a blow at any feeble power, until these 
English aggressions and insults are first punished, and security is 
obtained that they are not to be repeated. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered by my friend from Florida, 
under the authority of Committee on Naval Affairs, providing for 
taxi sloops-of-war. I shall also vote for the proposition of my friend 
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from North Carolina for the ten gnn-hoats. I wish he had increased 
the number to fifty, because I understand they can be constructed 
for about $100^00 apiece, and $5,000,000 would give you fifty gun- 
floats, vessels of a character more serviceable for coast defence than 
any other vessels you could have. They could enter every harbor, 
every creek, every bay, e^ery nook where it is necessary to afibrd 
protection, and each one of them singly would be strong enough in 
/line of war to capture an enemy's merchant vessel, and bring it into 
jjort or sink it, as easily as a seventy-four, or the largest class of 
ships of war. I would increase the number of gun-boats to fifty — 1 
ivould give the sloops asked for by the committee, but I would never 
permit this Congress to adjourn, after all the resolutions we have had 
reported and all the brave speeches we have made, until we give the 
President power, and thereby make it his duty, to repel in future 
every repetition of these British outrages on our flag ; and to use the 
army, the navy, the militia, and the treasury, to any extent which 
• may be necessary for that purpose. 

I concur entirely with the senator from Virginia in the reasons he 
has given for the necessity of applying the provisions of the bill 
wiiich he has reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
a substitute for one I introduced, to Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and New Granada ; but I do not perceive the necessity of limiting 
the application to those countries, and not extending it beyond them. 
If his objection be true that my proposition was to confer a war- 
making power upon the President, then, by applying the whole 
Eower of these provisions to Mexico, and the other three countries, 
e confers a war-making power to that extent. I suppose, if it is no 
violation of principle to give the President a war-making power as 
applied to one country, it is no more so to give it to him generally. 
The objection I had to his provision was this : I had introduced o 
bill to authorize the President, in cases of flagrant violations of the 
law of nations, under circumstances admitting of no delay, to repel 
and punish the aggression. The senator from Virginia takes the 
provisions of that bill and indorses them as to four feeble, crippled 
powers, and omits the very country that is now committing outrages 
upon our flag and our shipping. I had introduced a bill, general in 
its provisions, applicable to England, France, Spain, Mexico, Central 
America, South America — everywhere where there were flagrant 
violation upon our flag, under circumstances admitting of no delay. 

It does not follow that for every belligerent act we shall declare 
war. The senator from Virginia, in his report, as chairman of the 
Conmiittee on Foreign Relations, quoted Chief Justice Marshall to 
show that the practice of the right of search was a belligerent act. 
All belligerent acts do not necessarily produce war. You may repel 
them, yon may grant letters of marque and reprisal — there are 
various remedies short of war for repelling and redressing belligerent 
acta. It does not follow, by any means, when one nation perpe- 
trfkt^s a violation of ri^ht against apother, which, of itself, is a bel- 
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ligerent act, that war is the inevitable consequence, any more tliaa 
it follows, when one gentleman says something offensire to another, 
that a peremptory challenge is a necessary result. A demand for 
explanation may be necessary. There are preludes to a declaration. 
Bo it is between nations. There may be a belligerent act performed. 
It leads to negotiation, to remonstrancet When these means ful, 
then the question comes, whether our rights or our honor are 
involved to such an extent as to make it imperative to go to war as 
a final resort ? 

If this violation of the freedom of the seas were a new thing ; if 
the assertion of the right to search American vessels were now 
made for the first, or even the second time, we might not, although 
treating it as a belligerent act, deem it necessary to go to war. But 
when the question has gone through half a century of dispute; when 
it has reached such a point that we refuse to discuss the question of 
right any further ; when we have asserted that the argument is ex- 
hausted, and that the only thing left is to resort to resistance if it be 
persevered in any further ; it will not do for us, in the face of these 
outrages repeated each day, to be silent with regard to them, and 
proceed to legislate for the punishment of Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
other weak and feeble powers at a distance. The bill reported by 
the senator from Virginia would be right if it were brought for- 
ward at a time when the aggravation came from those countries, 
and not from England. I will vote for it. But to pass that by 
itself, and remain silent with regard to these British outrages, is to 
confess to the world that we are afraid of Great Britain, but we will 
maintain our courage by punishing some smaller, feebler, weaker 
power. I do not bring forward the proposition to revive the act of 
the 3d of March, 1839, as a substitute for the bill reported by tho 
senator from Virginia, as he imagines. On the contrary, the two 
bills ought to go together. The one which I bring forward is 
applicable to England, and to her alone. It covers the present quar- 
rels between us and England ; not as a war measure, but as a peace 
measure. The only change that I make between that act, as I bring 
it forward now, and as it was in the shape in which it originally 
passed, is to strike out the words " territory in dispute," and insert 
'* the claim of the right of search." Then the two cases are paral- 
lel, and the provision is as applicable to one as it is to the other. 

Sir, there was one member of this body, who, when the measure 
was brought in, in 1839, was disposed to treat it as an act of war, 
until the great minds of the Senate, the patriots of that day, came 
forward, and said : no, Great Britain is performing a belligerent act ; 
we must resist it at all hazards ; if she perseveres in the wrong, 
then the consequences be on her head, for having persevered in the 
wrong. Hence, you find that Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Buchanan, 
and the leaders of the Senate of all parties of that day, united with 
entire unanimity in conferring upon President Van Buren the pow^ 
U* resist it. One man only hesitated, A distinguished and r* 
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speeded senator from New Jersey made the very point that is now 
being made, as to its being an act of war ; but a distinguished sec a- 
tor from Mississippi appealed to him, after a prelimin ary vote had 
been taken, and it was ascertained that the Senate were unanimous 
with one exception, not to persevere in his opposition, but allow the 
Senate to stand unanimous in the assertion of a principle upon which 
all agreed; and Mr. Southard, in deference to the opinion of the 
remainder of the Senate, waived his objections, and allowed the bill 
to pass by a unanimous vote. 

Sir, did it turn out to be a measure of war then ? On the con- 
trary, it resulted in peace, and you were saved from a war with 
Great Britain on the northeastern boundary question, by the unani- 
mity of Congress, at that time, in preparing to repel the assault. 
The vote in the Senate was unanimous, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was* 197 against 6. This unanimity among the American 
people, as manifested by their representatives, saved the two coun- 
tries from war, and preserved peace between England and the United 
States upon that question. If the Senate had been nearly equally 
divided in 1839 ; if there had been but half a dozen majority for the 
passage of that measure ; if the vote had been nearly divided iu the 
House of Representatives, England would have taken courage from the 
divisions in our own councils ; she would have pressed her claim to a 
point that would have been utterly inadmissible, and incon'ipatible 
with our honor, and war would have been the inevitable const quenjce. 

The true peace measure is that which resents the insult and re- 
dresses the wrong promptly upon the spot with a unanimity that 
shows the nation cannot be divided. Unanimity now, prompt action, 
and determined resistance to this claim of the right of searcli is the 
best peace measure, and the only peace measure to which you can 
resort. You have said that this nation will not submit to the right 
of search; every department of this government has repeated it, 
all political parties unite in the sentiment ; there is one point on 
which the American people are united, and on which they have 
stood for half a century. It is violated now. The question is, whe- 
ther we shall present the same unanimity in resistance that we do in 
denying the right to commit the outrage. Unanimity on our part, 
unanimity in our councils, firm resolve, but kind and respectful words 
will preserve peace. Sir, I desire peace. I would lament a war 
with England, or with any other power, as much as any other man 
in the Senate. Nor do I think that my constituents desire war, but 
I believe that the true way to prevent it is to be prepared to resist 
aggression the moment it is made. What is the argument we hear 
used to-day? The senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hammond), 
who knows that 1 have for him the highest respect, portrays to us 
our weak, feeble, and defenceless condition ; our thousands of mUes 
of coast ; our small navy ; our limited resources ; to show that we 
arc not ready for a war now. Sir, let Great Britain believe t>ia* 
picture, and she will be ready now for a war with us. 
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Onr YaoUlation, our hesitation, our nervonsness about the defence^ 
/ess oondition of our coasts and of our cities, are the sources of ea- 
conragement to England. 

Sir, I repel the idea that the American coast is so defenceleas as 
represented. I have passed round a great portion of the British 
coast, and I undertake to assert that the American coast is in a bet- 
ter condition of defence than that of Great Britiun. New York is 
better defended than Liverpool or London to-daj. It is easier for a 
fleet to enter the harbor of Liverpool or London than New York. 
There are not as many ol.stacles in the way in the British cities as 
in the American. It is possible that a steam fleet might run by the 
fortifications into either. It is not probable it would ever escape 
from there if it did ; but it is possible that it might effect its escape. 
But, sir, I do not believe that our coast is more exposed than hers, and I 
do not believe our commerce is more exposed than hers. I do not 
believe England is any better prepared for war with us than we are 
with her. If she has a larger navy, she has a more exposed interest 
to protect by that navy. She has her troubles in India ; she has 
them at the Cape ; she has them all over the world ; and her navy is 
divided, and her army divided to protect them in those detached 
places on every continent, and every island of the globe. Sir, the 
extent of her power spreading all around the globe is one of the 
greatest sources of her weakness ; and the other fact that she is a 
comm'ercitU nation, and we are an agricultural people shows that 
she may be ruined, and her citizens starved, while we, although at 
war abroad, are happy and prosperous at home. Her statesmen have 
more respect for us in this particular than we have for ourselves. 
They will never push this question to the point of war. They will 
look you in the eye, march to you steadily, as long as they find it is 
prudent. If you cast the eye down, she will rush upon you. If 
you look her in the eye steadily, she will shake hands with you as 
friends, and have respect for you. 

Suppose she should not, my friend from South Carolina asks me. 
If she does not, then we will appeal to the God of battles ; we will 
arouse the patriotism of the American nation ; we will blot out all 
distinction of party ; and the voice of faction will be hushed ; the 
American people will be a unit ; none but the voice of patriotism 
will be heard ; and from the North and the South, from the East 
and the West, we will come up as a band of brothers, animated by a 
common spirit and a common patriotism, as were our fathers of the 
Revolution, to repel the foreign enemy, and afterward differ as we 
please, and discuss at our leisure, matters of domestic dispute. 

As to my projjosition for fifty gun-boats instead of twenty, I have 
only to say that I prefer the larger number ; and with all the respect 
I have for the senator from Mississippi and his superior knowledge 
on all matters of military defence, I must be permitted to entertain 
doubts whether he is correct in this particular. As to the usefulness 
of those vessels called gun-boats, the experience of the last few 



years shows that a gun-boat can wander from the Carolina coast, 
and can venture -to sea. England constructed immense numbers of 
them expressly for the Black Sea and the Baltic during the Rus-iari 
war; and she used them with great effect. She used tliem in the 
Gulf of Finland and at Sweaborg. They were built expressly for that 
service, and had to go three thousand miles to get to the Black Sea, 
and nearly two thousand to get into the Gulf of Finland. England 
has sent them to the West Indies ; and the very outrages of which we 
now complain are being perpetrated by gun-boats. The Forward, 
that seized our vessels five hundred miles east of the Island of Cuba, 
on the high seas, is a gun-boat. The Buzzard, that seized our 
vessels one thousand miles from Cuba, off in the Atlantic ocean, is a 
gun-boat. All the vessels England is using now, for the annoyance 
of our commerce, are gun-boats — that very despised little craft 
which the senator from Mississippi thinks will never venture out 
from shore. I think that if a gun-boat is powerful enough to stop 
our merchantmen on the high seas, search them, and take tiiem into 
port, or do what she pleases with them, such vessels will be efficient 
enough in time of war for us to annoy the enemy's commerce with. 
I think daily experience proves that these gun-boats are efficient nut 
only in the defence of harbors, in running into the mouths of rivers 
and shallow bays, but in annoying the enemy's commerce, as they 
are being used by England for that very purpose at this time. 

It so happens that only one of the vessels of Great Britain that 
have been perpetrating these outrages on our commerce, which haa 
hovered around the coast of Cuba, is not a gun-boat, but Mmall ^Ide* 
wb4)el steamer — ^the Styx. 
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ON THE INVASION OF STATES, 

AND BEFLT TO MB. FES8ENDKN. 

Delivered in tJie Senate qf tJie United States^ January 23, I860. 

The hoar having arriyed for the consideration of the special order^ 
the Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution, sabmittea 
07 Mr. Douglas on the 16th instant: 

^^Ri9olvedf That the Committee on the Judiciary be instrncted to report a bill 
for the protection of each State and Territory of the Union against invasion by 
the authorities or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the sup- 

?ression and punishment of conspiracies or combinations in any State or 
'erritory with mtent to invade, assail, or molest the government, inhabitants, 
property, or institations of any other State or Territory of the Union." 

Mb. Douglas. — ^Mr. President, on the 25th of November last, the 
Governor of Virginia addressed an official communication to the 
President of the United States, in which he said : 

*' I have information from various quarters, upon which I rely, that a con 
spiracy of formidable extent, in means and numbers, is formed in Ohio, Penn* 
sylvania, New York, and other States, to rescue John Brown and his associates, 
prisoners at Charlcstown, Virginia. The information is specific enough to be 
reliable 

*' Places in Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been occupied as depots 
and rendezvous by these desperadoes, and unobstructed by guards or otner- 
wise, to invade this State, and we are kept in continual apprehension of out- 
rage from fire and rapine. I apprise you of these facts in order that you may 
take steps to preserve peace between the States." 

To this communication, the President of the United States, on the 
28th of November, returned a reply from which I read the following 
sentence : 

** I am at a loss to discover any provision in the Constitution or laws of the 
Uoited States which would authorize me to * take steps ' for this purpose." 
[That is, to preserve the peace between the States.] 

This announcement produced a profound impression upon the 
public mind and especially in the slaveholding States. It was 
generally received and regarded as an authoritative announcement 
that the Constitution of the United States confers no power upon 
the Federal Government to protect each of the States of this Union 
against invasion from the other Statec» I shall not stop to inquire 
whether the President meant to declare that the existing laws confer 
no authority upon him, or that the Oonstitution empowers OongreM 
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to enact laws which would authorize the federal interposition to pro- 
tect the States from invasion ; my object is to raise the inquiry, and 
to ask the judgment of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives on the question, whether it is not within the power of Con- 
gress, and the duty of Congress, under the Constitution, to enact aP 
laws which may be necessary and proper for the protection of each 
and every State agftinst invasion, either from foreign powers or from 
any portion of the United States. 

The denial of the existence of such a power in the Federal Govern- 
ment has induced an inquiry among conservative men — ^men 
loyal to the Constitution and devoted to the Union— as to what 
means they have of protection, if the Federal Government is not 
authorized to protect them against external violence. It must be 
conceded that no community is safe, no State can enjoy peace or 
prosperity, or domestic tranquillity, without security against external 
violence. Every State and nation of the world, outside of this 
Republic, is supposed to maintain armies and navies for this precise 
purpose. It is the only legitimate purpose for which armies and 
navies are maintained in time of peace. They may be kept up for 
ambitious purposes, for the purposes of aggression and foreign war ; 
but the legitimate purpose of a military force in time of peace is to 
insure domestic tranquillity against violence or aggression from with- 
out. The States of this Union would possess that power, were it 
not for the restraints imposed upon them by the federal Constitution. 
When that Constitution was made, the States surrendered to the 
Federal Government the power to raise and support armies, and the 
power to provide and maintain navies, and not only thus surrendered 
the means of protection from invasion, but consented to a prohibition 
apon themselves which declares that no State shall keep troops or 
vessels of war in time of peace. 

The question now recurs, whether the States of this Union are in 
that helpless condition, with their hands tied by the Constitution, 
stripped of all means of repelling assaults and maintaining their 
existence, without a guaranty from the Federal Government, to pro- 
tect them against violence. If the people of this country shall settle 
down into the conviction that there is no power in the Federal Go- 
vernment under the Conititution to protect each and every State 
from violence, from aggression, from invasion, they will demand that 
the cord be severed, and that the weapons be restored to their hands 
with which they may defend themselves. This inquiry involves the 
question of the perpetuity of the Union. The means of defence, the 
means of repelling assaults, the means of providing against invasion, 
must exist as a condition of the safety of the States and the existence 
of the Union. 

Now, sir, I hope to be able to demonstrate that there is no wrong 
in this Union for which the Constitution of the United States hat 
not provided a remedy. I believe, and I hope I shidl be able to 
toaiatain, that a remedy is frirnished fo^ every wrong which can be 
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perpetrated within the Union, if the Federal Government performs iti 
whole duty. I think it is clear, on a careful examination of fhe 
Constitution, that the power is conferred upon Congress, first, to 
I rovide for repelling invasion from foreign countries ; and, secondly, 
to protect each State of this Union agsdnst invasion from any other 
State, Territory, or place, within the jurisdiction of the United States 
I will first turn your attention, sir, to the power conferred upon 
Congress to protect the United States — ^including States, Territories, 
and the District of Columhia ; including every inch of ground within 
oar limits and jurisdiction — against foreign invasion. In the eighth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, yon find that Congress 
has power — 

" To raise and sapport armies ; to provide and maintain a navy ; to make 
rules for the government and reg^ation of the land and naval forces ; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, snppreas 
insorrections, and repel invasions." 

These various clauses confer upon Congress power to use the whole 
military fore of the country for the purpose specified in the Consti- 
tution. They shall provide for the execution of the laws of the 
Union; and, secondly, suppress insurrections. The insurrections 
there referred to are insurrections against the authority of the United 
States — insurrections against a State authority helng provided for in 
a suhsequent section, in which the United States cannot interfere, 
except upon the application of the State authorities. Tiie invasion 
which is to he repelled by this clause of the Constitution is an inva- 
sion of the United States. The language is. Congress shall have 
power to " repel invasions.*' That gives the authority to repel the 
invasion, no matter whether the enemy shall land within the limita 
of Virginia, within the District of Columbia, witliin the Territory of 
New Mexico, or anywhere else within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The power to protect every portion of the country against 
invasion from foreign nations having tims been specifically conferred, 
the framers of the Constitution then proceeded to make' guaranties 
for the protection of each of the States by federal authority. I will 
read the fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution : 

*' The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and, oa 
application of the legislature, or of the Executive, (when the legislature can- 
not be convened,) against domestic violence." 

This clause contains three distinct guaranties: first, the United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government ; second, the United States shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; third, tiie United States shall, on application of the 
legislature, or of tlie Executive, when the legislature cannot be con* 
vened, protect them against domestic violence. Now, sir, I submit 
t» yon whether it is not clear, from the very language of the Const!* 
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lation, that this claase was inserted for the purpose of making it the 
duty of the Federal Government to protect each of the States against 
invasion from any other State, Territory, or place within the juris- 
diction of the United States ? For what other purpose was the 
clause inserted f The power and duty of protection as against foreign 
nations had already been provided for. This clause occurs among 
the guaranties from the United States to each State, for the benetit 
of each State, for the protection of each State, and necessarily from 
other States, inasmuch as the guaranty had been given previously as 
against foreign nations. 

If any further authority is necessary to show that such is the true 
conntruction of the Constitution, it way be found in the forty-third 
number of the " Federalist," written by James Madison. Mr. Madi- 
son quotes the clause of the Constitution which I have read, giving 
these three guaranties ; and, after discussing the one guaranteeing to 
each State a republican form of government, proceeds to consider 
the second, which makes it the duty of the United States to protect 
each of the States against invasion. Here is what Mr. Madison says 
Qpon that subject : 

** A protection against invasion is due from every society to the parte compoe- 
ing it. The latitude of the expression here used seems to secure each State, 
not only against foreign hostinty, but against ambitious or vindictive enter- 
prises of its more powerful neighbors. The history both of ancient and modern 
confederacies proves that the weaker members of the Union ought not to be 
insensible to the policy of this article." 
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The number of the " Federalist," like all the others of that cele- 
brated work, was written after the Constitution was made, and before 
it was ratified by the States, and with a view to securing its ratifica- 
tion ; hence the people of the several States, when they ratified this 
instrument, knew that this clause was intended to bear the constrac- 
tion which I now place upon it. It was intended to make it the 
duty of every society to protect each of its parts; the duty of the 
Federal Government to protect each of the States ; and, he says, th« 
smaller States ought not to be insensible to the policy of this article 
of the Constitution. 

Then, sir, if it be made the imperative duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by the express provision of the Constitution, to protect each 
of the States against invasion or violence from the other States, or 
from combinations of desperadoes within their limits, it necessarily 
follows that it is the duty of Congress to pass all laws necessary and 
proper to render that guaranty effectual. While Congress, in tiie 
early history of the government, did provide legislation, which is 
supposed to be ample to protect the United States against invasion 
from foreign coantries and the Indian tribes, thev have failed, up to 
this time, to make any law for the protection of each of the States 
against invasion from within the limits of the Union. I am unable 
EG account for this omission ; bat I presume the reason is to be foaod 
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{n the fact that no Congress ever dreamed that such legislation would 
erer become necessary for the protection of one State of tliis Union 
against invasion and violence from her sister States. Who, until thb 
Earper^s Ferry outrage, ever conceived that American citizens could 
be so forgetful of their duties to themselves, to their country, to the 
Constitution, as to plan an invasion of another State, with a view of 
inciting servile insurrection, murder, treason, and every other crime 
that disgraces humanity ? While, therefore, no blame can justly be 
attached to our predecessors in failing to provide the legislation 
necessary to render this guaranty of the Constitution effectual ; still, 
since the experience of last year, we cannot stand justified in omit- 
ting longer to perform this imperative duty. 

Tiie question then remaining is, what legislation is necessary and 
proper to render this guaranty of the Constitution effectual? I pre- 
sume there will be very little difference of opinion that it will be 
necessary to place the whole military power of the government at the 
disposal of the President, under proper guards and restrictions against 
abuse, to repel and suppress invasion when the hostile force shall be 
actually in the field. But, sir, that is not sufScient. Such legislation 
would not be a full compliance with this guaranty of the Constitu- 
tion. The framers of that instrument meant more when they gave 
the guaranty. Mark the difierence in language between the provi- 
sion for protecting the United States against invasion and that for 
protecting the States. When it provided for protecting the Unitet* 
States, it said Congress shall have power to " repel invasion." When 
it came to make this guaranty to the States it changed the language 
and said the United States shall '•'•protect " each of the States against 
mvasion. In one instance, the duty of the government is to repel ; 
in the other, the guaranty is that they will protect. In other words, 
the United States are not permitted to wait until the enemy shall be 
upon your borders ; until the invading army shall have been organ- 
ized and drilled and placed in march with a view to the invasion ; 
but they must pass all laws necessary and i)roper to insure protection 
and domestic tranquillity to each State and Territory of this Union 
against invasion or hostilities from other States and Territories. 

Then, sir, I hold that it is not only necessary to use the military 
power when the actual case of invasion shall occur, but to authorize 
the judicial department of the government to suppress all conspiracies 
and combinations in the several States with ttie intent to invade a 
State, or molest or disturb its government, its peace, its citizens, its 
property, or its institutions. You must punish the conspiracy, the 
combination with intent to do the act, and then you will suppress it 
in advance. The e is no principle more familiar to the legal profes- 
sion than that wherever it is proper to declare an act to be a crime, it 
is proper to punish a conspiracy or combination with intent to perpe- 
trate the act. Look upon your statute books, and I presume you will 
6nd an enactment to punieh the counterfeiting of the coin of the 
United States ; and then another section to punish a man for having 
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lotiDtefeit coin in his possession toith intent to pass it; and another 
«ection to punish him for having the molds, or dies, or instrument* 
ibr counterfeiting, with intent to use them. This is a familiar prinoi- 
jile in legislative and judicial proceedings. If the act of invasion is 
criminal, tha conspiracy to invade should also be made criminal. If 
it be nniaveiul and illegal to invade a^tate, and run off fugitive 
slaves, why not make it unlawful to form conspiracies and combina^ 
ticns in the several States with intent to do the act? We have been 
told that a notorious man who has recently sunered death for his 
crimes upon Uie gallows, boasted in Oleaveland, Ohio, in a public 
lecture, a year ago, that he had then a body of inen employed in 
running away horses from the slaveholders of Missouri, and pointed 
to a livery stable in Oleaveland which was full of the stolen horses 
at that time. 

I think it is within our competency, and consequently our duty, 
to pass a law making every conspiracy or combination in any State 
or Territory of this Union to invade another with intent to steal or 
run away property of any kind, whether it be negroes, or horses, or 
property of any other description, into another State, a crime, and 
punish the conspirators by indictment in the United States courts, 
and confinement in the prisons or penitentiaries of the State or Ter» 
ritory where the conspiracy may be formed and quelled. Sir, I 
would carry these provisions of law ais far as our constitutional 
power will reach. I would make it a crime to form conspiracies 
with a view of invading States or Territories to control elections, 
whether they be under the garb of Emigrant Aid Societies of New 
England, or Blue Lodges of Missouri. (Applause in the galleries.) 
In other words, this provision of the Oonstitution means more than 
the mere repelling of an invasion when the invading army shall 
reach the border of a State. The language is, it shall protect the 
State against invasion ; the meaning of which is, to use the lan- 
guage of the preamble to the Oonstitution, to insure to each State 
domestic tranquillity against external violence. There can be no 
peace, there can be no prosperity, there can be no safety in any 
community, unless it is secured against violence from abroad. Why, 
sir, it has been a question seriously mooted in Europe, whether it 
was not the duty of England, a power foreign to France, to pass laws 
to punish conspiracies in England against the lives of the princes of 
France. I shall not argue the question of comity between foreign 
States. I predicate my argument upon the Oonstitution by which 
we are governed, and which we have sworn to obey, and demand 
that the Oonstitution be executed in good faith so as to punish and 
suppress every combination, every conspiracy, either to icvade a 
State or to molest its inhabitants, or to disturb its property, or to 
subvert its institutions and its government. I believe this can be 
effectually done by authorizing the United States courts in the 
several States to take jurisdiction of the offence, and punish th« 
Tiolatioo of the law with appropriate puniBhments. 
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It c&iinot be said that the time hat not yet arri\ed fbr snch legis- 
lation. It cannot be said with truth that the Harper^s Ferrj case 
will not be repeated^ or is not in danger of repetition. It is only 
necessary to inquire into the causes which produced the Harper^i 
Ferry outrage, and ascertain whether those causes are yet in actiTie 
operation, and then you can determine whether there is any ground 
for apprehension that that invasion will be repeated. Sir, what 
were the causes which produced the Harper's Ferry outrage? 
Without stopping to adduce evidence in detail, I have no hesitation 
in expressing my firm and deliberate conviction that the Harper's 
Ferry crime was the natural, logical, inevitable result of the doc- 
trines and teachings of the Republican party, as explained and 
enforced in their platfonn, their partisan presses, their pamphlets 
and books, and especially in the speeches of their leaders in and out 
of Congress. (Applause in the gaJleries.) 

I was remarking that I considered this outrage at Harper's Ferry 
as the logical, natural consequence of the teachings and doctrines of 
the Republican party. I am not making this statement for the 
purpose of crimination or partisan effect. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of members of that party to a reconsideration of the doctrines 
that they are in the habit of enforcing, with a view to a fair judg- 
ment whether they do not lead directly to those consequences, on 
the part of those deluded persons who think that all they say is 
meant, in real earnest, and ought to be carried out. The great 
principle that underlies the Republican party is violent, irreconcila- 
ble, etercial warfare upon the institution of American slavery, with 
the view of its ultimate extinction throughout the land ; sectional 
war is to be waged until the cotton field of the South shall be culti- 
vated by free labor, or the rye fields of New Y ork, and Massachu- 
setts shall be cultivated by slave labor. In furtherance of this 
article of their creed, you find their political organization not only 
sectional in its location, but one whose vitality consists in appeals to 
northern passion, northern prejudice, northern ambition against 
southern States, southern institutions, and southern people. I have 
had some experience in fighting this element within the last few 
years, and I find that the source of their power consists in exciting 
the prejudices and the passions of the northern section against those 
of the southern section. They not only attempt to excite the North 
against the South, but they invite the South to assail and abuse and 
traduce the North. Southern abuse, by violent men, of northern 
statesmen and northern people, is essential to the triumph of the 
Republican cause. Hence the course of argument which we have to 
meet is not only repelling the appeals to northern passion and preju- 
dice, but we have to encounter their appeals to southern men to 
assail us, in order that they may justify their assaults upon the plea 
of self-defence. 

Sir, when I returned home in 1858, f )r the purpose of canvassing 
Illinois, with a view to rei&loction, I had to meet this issue of tii« 
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" irrepressible conflict." It is true that the senator from New York 
had not then made his Rochester speech, and did not for four months 
afterward. It is true that he had not given the doctrine that precise 
name an*} form ; bat the principle was in existence, and had been 
proclaimed bj the ablest and the most clear-headed men of the 
party. I will call your attention, sir, to a single passage from a 
speech, to show the language in which this doctrine was stated in 
Illinois before it received the name of the " irrepressible conflict." 
The Republican party assembled in State convention in June, 1858. 
in Illinois, and unanimously adopted Abraham Lincoln as their 
candidate for United States senator. Mr. Lincoln appeared before 
the convention, accepted the nomination, and made a speech — 
which had been previously written and agreed to in caucus by most 
of the leaders of the party. I will read a single extract from that 
speech : 

** In my opinion, it [the slavery agitation] will not cease nntil a crisis shall 
have been reached and passed. * A house divided against itself cannot stand.' 
I believe this government cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. 
[ do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slaverv 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or its advocates 
will push forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States — old as well 
as new, North as well as South." 

Sir, the moment I landed upon the soil of Illinois, at a vast gather- 
ing of many thousands of my constituents to welcome me home, I 
read that passage, and took direct issue with the doctrine contained 
in it as being revolutionary and treasonable, and inconsistent with 
the perpetuity of this Republic. That is not merely the individual 
opinion of Mr. Lincoln ; nor is it the individual opinion merely of the 
senator from New York, who four months afterward asserted the 
same doctrine in diflerent language ; but, so far as I know, it is the 
general opinion of the members of the Abolition or Republican party. 
They tell the people of the North that unless they rally as one man, 
under a sectional banner, and make war upon the South with a view 
to the ultimate extinction of slavery, slavery will overrun the whole 
North, and fasten itself upon all the free States. They then tell the 
South, unless you rally as one man, binding the whole southern peo- 
pie into a sectional party, and establish slavery all over the freo 
States, the inevitable consequence will be that we shall abolish it in 
the slaveholding States. The same doctrine is held by the senator 
from New York in his Rochester speech. He tells us that the 
States must all become free, or all become slave ; tiiat thti S^)uth, 
in other words, must conquer and subdue the North, or the North 
must triumph over the South, and drive slavery from within itr 
limits. 

Mr. President, in order to show that I have not misinterpreted th« 
Vosi'aon of the senator from New York, in notifying the South th4^.. 
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if they wish to maintain slavery within their limits, they most alflo 
fasten it upon the northern States, I will read an extract £rom bis 
Rochester speech : 

** It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces ; and 
it means that the United States most and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a f^ee-labor nation. Either the cot- 
ton and rice fields of Soath Carolina, and the sugar plantations of Louisiana, 
will ultimately be tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans become 
marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields and wheat 
Selds of Massachusetts and New York must again be surrendered by ^eir 
farmers to slave culture and to the production of slaves, and Boston and 
New York become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souJ^ 
of men." 

Thus, sir, you perceive that the theory of tlie Republican party is, 
that there is a conflict between two different systems of institntionf 
in the respective classes of States — not a conflict in the same States, 
but an irrepressible conflict between the free States and the slave 
States ; and they argue that these two systems of State cannot per- 
manently exist in the same Union ; that the sectional warfare must 
continue to rage and increase with increasing fury until the free 
States shall surrender, or the slave States shall be subdued. Hence, 
while they appeal to the passions of our own section, their object is 
to alarm the people of tlie other section, and drive them to madness, 
with the hope that they will invade our rights as an excuse for somo 
of our people to carry on aggressions upon their rights. I appeal tc 
the candor of senators, whether this is not a fair exposition of the 
tendency of the doctrines proclaimed by the Republican party. 
The creed of that party is founded upon the theory that, because 
slavery is not desiiuible in our States, it is not desirable anywhere ; 
because free labor is a good thing with us, it must be the best thing 
everywhere. In other words, tlie creed of their party rests upon the 
theory that there must be uniformity in the domestic institutions 
and internal polity of the several States of this Union. There, in my 
opinion, is the fundamental error upon which their whole system 
rests. In the Illinois canvass, I asserted, and now repeat, that uni- 
formity in the domestic institutions of the difierent States is neithei 
Sossible nor desirable. That is the very issue upon which I con- 
ucted the canvass at home, and it is the question which I desire 
to present to the Senate. 1 repeat, that uniformity in domestic 
institutions of the different States, is neither possible nor desirable. 

"Was such the doctrine of the framers of the Constitution ? I wisl: 
the country to bear in mind that when the Constitution was adopted 
the Union consisted of thirteen States, twelve of which were slave- 
holding States, and one a free State. Suppose this doctrine of uni 
formity on the slavery question hatf prevailed in the Federal Con- 
vention, do the gentlemen on that side of the House think that free- 
dom would have triumphed over slavery ? . Po they imagine that the 
Que free State would have outvoted the twelve slaveholding Stat««k 
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and thus have abolished slavery throughout the land by a Consti- 
tutional provision? On the contrary, if the test had then been 
made, if this doctrine of uniformity on the slavery question had then 
been proclaimed and believed in, with the twelve slaveholding States 
against one free State, would it not have resulted in a constitutional 
provision fastening slavery irrevocably upon every inch of American 
soil, North as well as South ? Was it quite fair in those days for the 
friends of free institutions to claim that the Federal Government 
must not touch the question, but must leave the people of each State 
to do as they pleased, until under the operation of that principle they 
secured the majority, and then wield that majority to abolish slavery 
in the other States of the Union ? 

Sir, if uniformity in respect to domestic institutions had been 
deemed desirable when the Constitution was adopted, there was 
another mode by which it could have been obtained. The natural 
mode of obtaining uniformity was to have blotted out the State 
governments, to have abolished the State Legislatures, to have con- 
ferred upon Congress legislative power over the municipal and 
domestic concerns of the people of all the States, as well as upon 
Federal questions affecting the whole Union ; and if this doctrine of 
uniformity had been entertained and favored by the framers of the 
Constitution, such would have been the result. But, sir, the framers 
of that instrument knew at that day, as well as we now know, that 
in a country as broad as this, with so great a variety of climate, of 
soil, and of production, there must necessarily be a corresponding 
diversity of institutions and domestic regulations, adapted to the 
wants and necessities of each locality. T^e framers of the Constitu- 
tion knew that the laws and institutions which were well adapted to 
the mountains and valleys of New England, were -ill-suited .to 
the rice plantations and the cotton-fields of the Carolinas. They 
knew that our liberties depended upon reserving the right to the 
people of each State to make their own laws and establish their own 
institutions, and control them at pleasure, without interference from 
the Federal Government, or from any other State or Territory, or 
any foreign country. The Constitution, therefore, was based, and 
the Union was founded, on the principle of dissimilarity in the 
domestic institu iona and internal polity of the several States. The 
Union was founded on the theory that each State had peculiar 
interests, requiring peculiar legislation, and peculiar institutions,* dif- 
ferent and distinct irom every other State. The Union rests on the 
theory that no two States would be precisely alike in their domestic 
policy and institutions. 

Hence, I assert that this doctrine of uniformity in tlie domestic 
institutions of the different States is repugnant to the Constitution, 
subversive of the principles upon which the Union was based, revo- 
lutionary in its character, and leading directly to despotism if it is 
ever established. Uniformity in local and domestic aSairs in a coun- 
try of great extent is despotism always. Show me centralism pre 
25 
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BoribiDg imiformitj from the capital to all of its provinces in tneir 
local and domestic concerns, and I will show yon a despotian as 
odious and as insufferable as that of Austria or of Naples. Diflsimi- 
laritv is the principle upon which the Union rests. It is founded 
upon the idea that each State must necessarily require different 
regulations ; that do two States have precisely the same interests, 
and hence do not need precisely the same laws ; and you cannot 
account for this confederation of States upon any other principle. 

Then, sir, what becomes of this doclrine that slavery must be es- 
tablished in all the States or prohibited in all the States? If we 
only conform to the principles upon which the Federal ULion was 
lormed, there can be no conflict. It is only necessary to recognize 
the right of the people of every State to have just such institutions 
as they please, without consulting your wishes, your views, or your 
prejudices, and there can be no conflict. 

And, sir, inasnmch as the Constitution of the United States con- 
fers upon Congress the power coupled with the duty of protecting 
each State against external aggi*ession, and inasmuch as that includes 
the power of suppressing and punishing conspiracies in one State 
against the institutions, property, people, or government of every 
other State, I desire to carry out that power vigorously. Sir, give 
us such a law as the Constitution contemplates and authorizes, and I 
will show the senator from New York that there is a constitutional 
mode of repressing the " irrepressible conflict." I will open the 
prison door to allow conspirators against the peace of the Republic 
and the domestic tranquility of our States to select their cells wherein 
to drag out a miserable life, as a punishment for their crimes against 
the peace of society. 

Can any man say to us that although this outrage has been perpe- 
trated at Harper's Ferry, there is no danger of its recurrence ? Sir, 
is not the Kepublican party still embodied, organized, confident of 
success, and defiant in its pretensions ? Does it not now hold and 
proclaim the same creed tliat it did before this invasion ? It is true 
that most of its representatives here disavow the acts of John Brown 
at Harper's Ferry. I am glad that they do so ; I am rejoiced that 
they have gone thus far ; but I must be permitted to say to them that 
it is not sutiScient that they disavow the act, unless they also i-epudi- 
ate and denounce the doctrines and teachings which produced the 
act. Those doctrines remain the same ; those teachings are being 
poured into the minds of men throughout the country by means of 
speeches and pamphlets and books and through partisan presses. 
The causes that produced the Harper's Ferry invasion are now in 
active operation. It is true that the people of all the border States 
are required by the Constitution to have their hands tied, without 
the power of self-defence, and remain patient under a threatened in- 
vasion in the day or in the night ? Can you expect people to be 
patient, when they dare not lie down to sleep at night without first 
itatiouing •sentinels around their houses to see if a bar ^^ of moraud^ri 
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•nd murderers are not approaching with torch and pistol ? Sir, it 
requires more patience than freemen ever should cultivate, to suhmit 
to constant annojance, irritation and apprehension. If wo expect to 
preserve this Union, we must remedy, within the Union and in obe- 
dience to the Constitution, every evil for which disunion would fur- 
nish a remedy. If the Federal Grovernment fails to act, either from 
choice or from an f pprehension of the want of power, it cannot bo 
expected that the States will be content to remain unprotected. 

Then, sir, I see no hope of peace, of fraternity, of good feeling, be- 
tween the different portions of the United States, except by bringing 
to bear the power of the Federal Government to the extent author- 
ized by the Constitution — to protect the people of all the States 
against any external violence or aggression. I repeat, that if the 
theory of the Constitution shall be carr.ied out by conceding the right 
of the people of every State to have just such institutions as they 
choose, there cannot be a conflict, much less an "irrepressible con- 
flict,*' between the free and the slaveholding States. 

2kfr. President, the mode of preserving peace is plain. This system 
of sectional warfare must cease. The Constitution has given the 
power, and all we ask of Congress is to give the means, and we, by 
indictments and convictions in the federal courts of our severd 
States, will make such examples of the leaders of these conspiracies 
as will strike terror into the hearts of the others, and there will be 
an end of this crusade. Sir, you must check it by crushing out the 
conspiracy, the combination, and then there can be safety. Then we 
shall be able to restore that spirit of fraternity which inspired oni 
revolutionary fathers upon every battle-field ; which presided over 
, the deliberations of the convention that framed the Constitution, and 
filled the hearts of the people who ratified it. Then we shall be able 
to demonstrate to you that there is no evil unredressed in the Union 
for which disunion would furnish a remedy. Then, sir, let us exe- 
cute the Constitution in the spirit in which it was made. Let Con- 
gress pass all the laws necessary and proper to give full and complete 
effect to every guaranty of the Constitution. Let them authorize 
the punishment of conspiracies and combinations in any State or 
Territory against the property, institutions, people or government 
of any other State or Territory, and tliere will be no excuse, no d<j- 
sire, for disunion. Then, sir, let us leave the poople of every State 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
^wn way. Let each of them retain slavery just as long as it pleases, 
«nd abolish it when it chooses. Let us act upon that good old 
golden principle which teaches all men to mind their own business 
and let their neighbors alone. Let this be done, and this Union can 
endure forever as our fathers made it, composed of free and slave 
States, just as the people of each State may determine for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Fessenden having replied at some length to Mr. Doug* 
Ifua^ he made the following rujoinder : 
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Mb. Dovolab.— Mr. President, I shall not follow the senator 
Maine through hijs entire speech, bnt simplj notice such points 
demand of me some reply. He does not know why I introduced my 
resolation ; he cannot conceive any good motive for it ; he thinks 
there mast be some other motive besides the one that has been 
avowed. There are some men, I know, who cannot conceive tliat a 
man can be governed by a patriotic or proper motive ; bnt it is not 
among that class of men that I look for those who are governed by 
motives of propriety. I have no impeachment to make of his mo- 
tives. I brought in this resolution because I thought the time had 
arrived when we should have a measure of practical legislation. I 
had seen expressions of opinion against the power from authorities 
so high that I telt it my duty to bring it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I had heard that the senator from Virginia had intimated some 
doubt on the question of power, as well as of policy. Other senators 
discussed the question here for weeks when I was confined to my 
sick bed. Was there anything unreasonable in my coming before 
the Senate at this time, expressing my own opinion, and confining 
myself to the practical legislation indicated in the resolution ? Nor, 
sir, have I in my remarks gone outside of the legitimate argument 
pertaining to the necessity for this legislation. I first showed that 
there had been a great outrage ; I showed what I believed to be the 
causes that had produced the outrage, and that the causes which pro- 
duced it were still in operation ; and argued that, so long as tho 
party to which the gentlemen belong remains embodied in Ml forco, 
those causes will still threaten the country. That was all. 

The senator from Maine thinks he will vote for the bill that will 
be proposed to carry out the objects referred to in my resolution. 
Sir, whenever that senator and his associates on the other side of 
the chamber will record their votes for a bill of the character 
described in my resolution and speech, I shall congratulate the coun- 
try upon the progress they are making toward sound principles. 
Whenever he and his associates will make it a felony for two or 
more men to conspire to run off fugitive slaves, and punish the 
conspirators by confinement in the penitentiary, I shall consider 
that wonderful changes have taken place in this country. I tell the 
B«>nator that it is the general tone of sentiment in all those sections 
of the country where the Republican party predominate, so far as I 
know, not only not to deem it a crime to rescue a fugitive slave, bnt 
to laise mobs to aid in the rescue. He talks about slandering the 
Republican party when we intimate that they are making a warfare 
upon the rights guaranteed by the Oonstitution. Sir, where, in the 
towns and cities with Republican majorities, can yon execute the 
Fugitive Slave Lav7 ? Is it in the town where the senator from New 
York resides? Do you not remember the Jerry rescuers ? Is it at 
Oberlin, where the mob was raised that made the rescue last year 
and produced the riot ? 

Wky not make it a crime to form eonspiracies and oombinatianfl 
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to ran off fagitive slaves, as well as to run off horses, or any other 
property ? I am talking about conspiracies which are so common in 
all our northern States, to invade and enter, through their agents, 
the slave States, and seduce away slaves and run them off by tho 
underground railroad, in order to send them to Canada. It is theso 
conspiracies to perpetrate crime with impunity, that keep up the irri- 
tation. John Brown could boast, in a public lecture in Cleveland, 
that he and his band had been engaged all the winter in stealing 
horses and running them off from the slaveholders in Missouri, and 
that the livery stables were then filled with stolen horses, and yet 
the conspiracy to do it could not be punished. 

Sir, I desire a law that will make it a crime, punishable by impri- 
sonment in the penitentiary, after conviction in the United States 
court, to make a conspiracy in one State, against the people, pro- 
perty, government, or institutions, of another. Then we shall get 
at the root of the evil. I iiave no doubt that gentlemen on the other 
side will vote for a law which pretends to comply with the guarantiee 
of the Constitution, without carrying any force or efficiency in its 
provisions. I have heard men abuse the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
express their willingness to vote for amendments; but when you 
came to the amendments which they desired to adopt, you found 
they were such as would never return a fugitive to his master. 
They would go for any fugitive slave law that had a hole in it big 
enough to let the negro drop through and escape ; but none that 
would comply with the obligations of the Constitution. So we shall 
find that side of the chamber voting for a law that will, in terms, 
disapprove uf unlawful expeditions against neighboring States, with- 
out being efficient in affording protection. 

But the senator says it is a part of the policy of the northern 
Democracy to represent the Kepublicans as being hostile to southern 
institutions. Sir, it is a part of the policy of the northern Demo- 
cracy, as well as their duty, to speak the truth on that subject. I 
did not suppose that any man would have the audacity to arraign a 
brother senator here for representing the Republican party as deal- 
ing in denunciation and insult of the institutions of the South. 
Look to your Philadelphia platfopm, where you assert the sovereign 
power of Congress over the Territories for their government, acnd 
demand that it shall be exerted against those twin relics of barbar- 
ism — polygamy and slavery. 

Mr. President, for what purpose does the Republican party appeal 
to northern passions and northern prejudices against southern insti- 
tutions and the southern people, unless it is to operate upon those 
institutions ? They represent southern institutions as no better tham 
polygamy ; the slaveholder as no better than the polygamist ; and 
complain tliat we should intimate that they did not like to associate 
with the slaveholder any better than with the polygamist. 

1 have always noticed that those men who were so far off from 
the slav^ States that they did not know anything about them, art 
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most anxioas for the fate of the poor slave. Those men who are ae 
far off that thej do not know what a negro is, are distressed to death 
abont the condition of the poor negro. (Laughter.) But, sir, go into 
the border States, where we associate across the line, where the civil- 
ities of society are constantly interchanged ; where we trade with 
ea^h other, and have social and commercial intercourse, and there 
yon will find them standing by each other like a band of brothers. 
Take southern Illinois, southern Indiana, southern Ohio, and that 
part of Pennsylvania bordering on Maryland, and there you will 
find social intercourse ; commercial intercourse ; good feeling ; 
because those people know the condition of the slave on the oppo- 
site side of the line ; but just in proportion as you recede from the 
slave States, just in proportion as the people are ignorant of the 
facts, just in that proportion party leaders can impose on their sym- 
pathies and honest prejudices. 

Sir, I know it is tlie habit of the Republican party, as a party, 
wherever I have met them, to make the warfare in such a way as to 
try to rally the whole North on sectional grounds against the Soutfi. 
I kuow that it is to be the issue, and it is proven by the speech of the 
senator from New York, which I quoted before, and that of Mr. Lincoln, 
so far as they are authority. 1 happen to have those speeches before 
me. The senator from Maine has said that neither of tliese s[)eechea 
justified the conclusion that they asserted, that the free States and the 
slave States cannot coexist permanently in the same republic. Let ui 
iiee whether they do or not. Mr. Lincoln says : 



■* A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this government 
oannot endure permanently, half slave and half free.*' 



it 



Then he goes on to say they must all be one thing or all the other, 
or else the Union cannot endure. What is the meaning of that 
language, unless it is that the Union cannot permanently exist, half 
slave and half free — that it must all become one thing or all become 
the other? That is the declarati<m. The declaration is that the 
North must combine as a sectional party, and carry on the agitation 
so fiercely, up to the very borders of the slaveholding States, that the 
master dare not sleep at night for fear that the robbers, the John 
Browns, will come and set his house on fire, and murder the women 
and children, before morning, It is to surround the slaveholding 
States by a cordon of free States, to use the language of the senator ; 
to hem them in, in order that you may smother them out. The 
senator avowed, in his speech to-day, their object to be to lu^m in tho 
slave States, in order that slavery may die out. How die out ? Con- 
fine it to its present limits; let the ratio of increase go on by the 
lows of nature; and just in proportion as the lands in the slaveholding 
States wear out, the negroes increase, and yon will soon reach that 
point where the soil will not produce enough to feed the slaves; then 
hem them in, and let them starve out — ^let them die out by strvvatioa 
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That is the policy — hem them in, and starve them out. Do as the 
French did in Algeria, when tlie Arabs took to the caverns — smoke 
them out, by making fires at the mouths of the caverns, and keep them 
burning until they die. The policy is, to keep up this agitation along 
the line; make slave property insecure in the border States ; keep the 
master constantly in apprehension of assault, till he will consent to 
abandon his native country, leaving his slaves behind him, or to 
remove them further south. If you can force Kentucky tlius to 
abolish slavery, you make Tennessee the border State, and begin the 
same operation upon her. 

But sir, let us see whether the senator from ISTew York did noS 
proclaim the doctrine that free Stares and slave States cannot perma- 
nently exist in the same republic. He said : 

" It ia an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endaring forces ; and 
it means that toe United States must, and will, sooner or later, become eithei 
entirely a slaveholding nation or entirely a free-labor nation." 

The opposing conflict is between the States ; the Union cannot 
remain as it now is, part free and pm*t slarve. The conflict between 
free States and slave States must go on until there is not a slave State 
left, or until they are all slave States. That is the declaration of the 
senator from New York. The senator from Maine tried to make the 
Senate believe that I had misrepresented the senator from New York 
and Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois, in stating that they referred to a conflict 
between States. He said that all they meant was that it was a con- 
flict between free labor and slave labor in the same State. 

Now, sir, let me submit to that 'man's candor whether he will 
msist on that |>osition. They both say the contest will go on until 
the States become all free or all slave. Then, when is the con- 
test going to end ? When they become all slave ? Will there not 
be the same conflict between free labor and slave labor, after every 
State has become a slave State, that there is now ? If that was the 
meaning, would the conflict between slave labor and free labor cease 
even when every State had become slaveholding ? Have not all the 
slaveholding States a large number of free laborers within their 
limits ; and if there is an irrepressible conflict between free labor and 
slave labor, will you remove that conflict by making the States all 
slave ? Yet, the senator from New York says they must be<»ame all 
slave or all free before the conflict ceases. Sir, that shows mat the 
senator from New \ork meant what I represented him as meaning. 
It shows that a man who knows the meaning of words, and has the 
heart to express them as they read, cannot fail to know that that 
was the meaning of those senators. The bol<lness with which a 
charge of misrepresentation may be made in this body will not give 
character to it when it is contradicted by the facts. I dislike to 
have to repel these charges of unfairness and misrepresentation ; yet 
the senator began with a series of innuendoes, with a series of oom- 
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plaints of misrepresontation, showing that he was afraid to meet the 
ri«l issues of his party, and would make up for that by persona] 
as&inlts and innuendoes against the opposite party. 

He goes back to a speech of n^ine in opposition to the Lecompton 
constitution, in which I said that if you would send that constitn- 
.ion back and let the people of Kansas vote for or against it, if they 
roted for a free State or a slave State I would go for it without 
faring whether they voted slavery up or down. He thinks it is a 
^reat charge against me that I do not care whether the people vote 
1; up or vote it down. 

The idea is taken from a speech in the Senate— the first speech I 
made against the Lecompton constitution. It was quoted all over 
Illinois by Mr. Lincoln in the canvass, and I repeated the sentiment 
each time it was quoted against me, and repeated it in the South as 
well as the North. I say this : if the people of Kansas want a slave 
State, it is their business, not mine ; if they want a free State, they 
have a right to have it ; and hence, I do not care, so far as regards 
my action, whether they make it a free State or not ; it is none of 
my business. But the senator says h« does care, he has a preference 
between freedom and slavery. How long would this preference last 
if he was a sugar planter in Louisiana, residing on his estate, instead 
of living in Maine ? Sir, I hold the doctrine that a wise statesman 
will adapt his laws to the wants, conditions and interests of the 
people to be governed by them. Slavery may be very essential in 
one climate and totally useless in another. If I were a citizen of 
Louisiana I would vote for retaining and maintaining slavery, be- 
cause I believe the good of that people would require it. As a citi- 
zen of Illinois I am utterly opposed to it, because our interests would 
not be promoted by it. 1 should like to see the Abolitionist who 
would go and live in a southern country that would not get over his 
scruples very soon and have a plantation as quickly as he could get 
the money to buy it. 

I have said and repeat that this question of slavery is one of 
climate, of political economy, of self-interest, not a question of legis- 
lation. Wherever the climate, the soil, the health of the country 
are such that it cannot be cultivated by white labor, you will have 
African labor, and compulsory labor at that. Wherever white labor 
can be employed cheapest and most profitably, there African labor 
will retire and white labor will take its place. 

You cannot force slavery by all the acts of Congress you may take 
on one inch of territory against the will of the people, and you can- 
not by any law you can make keep it out from one inch of American 
territory wher« the people want it. You tried it in Illinois. By th« 
Ordinance of 1787, slavery was prohibited, and yet our people, be- 
lieving that slavery would be profitable to them, established heredi- 
tary servitude in the Territory by territorial legislation, in defiance 
of your federal ordinance. We maintained slavery there just so long 
AS Congress said we should not have it, and we abolished it at just 
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th« moment yon recognized ns as a State, with the right to do as we 
pleased. When we estahlished it, it was on the supposition that it 
was our interest to do so. When we abolished it, we did so because 
experience proved that it was not our interest to have it. I hold 
that slavery is a question of political economy, to be determined by 
climate, by soil, by production, by self-interest, and hence the people 
to be affected by it are the most impartial jury to try the fact, 
whether their interest requires them to have it or not. 

But the senator thinks it is a great crime for me to say that I do 
not care whether they have it or not. I care just this far : I want 
every people to have that kind of government, that system of laws, 
that class of institutions, which will best promote their welfare, and 
I want them to decide for themselves ; and so that they decide it to 
suit themselves, I am satisfied, without stopping to inquire or caring 
which way they decide it. That is what I meant by that declara- 
tion, and I am ready to stand by it. 

The senator has made the discovery — ^I suppose it is very new, for 
he would not repeat anything that was old, after calling me to ac- 
count for expressing an idea that had been heard of before — that I 
re-opened the agitation by bringing in the Nebraska Bill in 1854; 
and he tries to put the responsibility of the crimes perpetrated by his 
political Mends, and in violation of the law, upon the provisions of 
the law itself. We passed a bill to allow the people of Kansas to 
form and regulate their own institutions to suit themselves. No 
tooner had we placed that law on the statute-book, than his political 
firiends formed conspiracies and combinations in the different New 
England States to import a set of desperadoes into Kansas to control 
the elections and the institutions of that country in fraud of the law 
of Congress. 

Sir, I desire to make the legislation broad enough to reach con- 
spiracies and combinations of that kind ; and I would also include 
combinations and conspiracies on the other side. My object is to 
establish firmly the doctrine that each State is to do its own voting, 
establish its own institutions, make its own laws without interference, 
directly or indirectly, from any outside power. The gentleman says 
that is squatter sovereignty. Call it squatter sovereignty, call it 
popular sovereignty, call it what you please, it is the great principle 
of self-government on which this Union was formed, and by t^e pre- 
servation of which alone it can be mainlined. It is the right of the. 
people of every State to govern themselves and make their own laws, 
and be protected from outside violence or interference, directly or 
indirectly. Sir, I confess the object of the legislation I contemplate 
is to put down this outside interference ; it is to repress this " irre- 
pressible conflict;" it is to bring the government back to the true 
principles of the Constitution, andjet each people in this Union rest 
secure in the enjoyment of domesno tranquillity without appreJien 
lion from neighboring States. 
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ON THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS UNDER THE W1A.N. 

DOTT CONSTITUTION. 

m BEFXY TO MB. SEWABD AlfD MB. TBTTMBXTLL. 

Delivered in the Senate of the United States, February 29, 186U 

Mb. Pbesidkstt : I trust I shall be pardoned fur a few remarks upon 
■o much of the senator^s speech as consists in an assault on the De- 
mocratic party, and especially with regard to the Km^asrlifebraska^ 
bill, of which I was the responsible author. It has become fasbldh- 
able now-a-days fbr 6ach gentleman inaktng a speech against the De- 
mocratic party to refer to the Kansas-Nebraska Act as the cause of aJl 
the disturbances that have since ensued. They talk about the repeal 
of a sacred compact that had been undisturbed for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, as if those who complained of violated faith bad 
been faithful to the provisions of the Missouri Compromise. Sir, 
wherein consisted the necessity for the repeal or abrogation of that 
act, except it was that the majority in the northern States refused 
to carry out the Missouri Compromise in good faith ? I stood willing 
to extend it to the Pacific Ocean, and abide by it forever, and the 
entire South, without one exception in this body, was willing thus 
to abide by it ; but the freesoil elcnjent of the northern States was 
so strong as to defeat that measure, and tlms open the slavery ques- 
tion anew. The men who now complain of the abrogation of that 
act were the very men who denounced it, and denounced all of us 
who were willing to abide by it so long as it stood upon the statute- 
book. Sir, it was the defeat, in the House of Representatives, of the 
enactment of the bill to extend the Missouri Compromise to the 
Pacific Ocean, after it had passed the Senate on my own motion, that 
opened the controversy of 1850, which was terminated by the adop- 
tion of tlie measures of that year. 

We carried those Compromise measures over the head of the sena- 
tor from New York and hi^ present associates. We, in those mea- 
sures, established a great principle, rebuking his doctrine of inter- 
vention by the Congress of the United States to prohibit slavery in 
the 1'erritories. Both parties, in 1852, pledged themselves to abidfe 
by that principle, and thus stood pledged not to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories by act of Congress. The Whig party aflfirraed that 
pledge, and bo did the Democracy. In 1854 we only carried out, in 
the Klansas-Nebraska Act, the same principle that had been afiirmed 
in the Compromise measures of 1850. I repeat that their resistancf 
to carijing out in good faith the settlement of 1820, their defeat ^ 
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the bill for extending it to the Pacific Ocean, was the sole canse Oa 
the agitation of 1850, and gave rise to the necessity of establishing 
the principle of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
Territories. 

Hence I am not willing to sit here and allow the senator from 
New York, with all the weight of authority he has with the powerful 
party of which he is the head, to arraign me and the party to which 
1 belong with the responsibility for that agitation which rests solely 
apon him and his associates. Sir, the Democratic party was willing 
to carry out the Compromise in good faith. Having been defeated 
in that for the want of numbers, and having established the principle 
of non-intervention in fhe Compromise measures of 1850, in lieu of 
it, the Democratic partf^ from that day to this has been faithful to 
the new principle of/ adjustment. Whatever agitation has grown 
out of the question since, has been occasioned by the resistance of 
the party of which that senator is the head, to this great principle 
which has been ratified by the American people at two Presidential 
elections. If he was willing to acquiesce in the solenm and repeated 
judgment of that American people to which he appeals, there would 
be no ogU^ation in this country now. 

But, sirjHhe whole argument of that senator goes far beyond the 
question of sk^rery, even in the TeriJitories. His entire argument 
rests on the a^mption that the negro and the white man were equal 
by Divine law, and heuce that all laws and constitutions and govern- 
ments in violation of the principle of negro equality are in violation 
of the law of God. That is the basis upon which his speech rests. 

He quotes the Declaration of Independence to siiow that the fathers 
of the Revolution understood that the negro was placed on an equality 
with the white man, by quoting the clause, " we hold^these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Sir, the doctrine of that 
senator and of his party is — and I have had to meet it for eight 
years — that the Declaration of Independence intended to recognize 
the negro and the white man as equal under tlie Divine law, and 
hence that all the provisions of the Constitution of ihe United States 
which recognize slavery are in violatipn of the Divine law. In othei 
words, it is an argument against the Constitution of the United 
States upon the ground that it is contrary to the law of God. Tho 
senator from New York has long held that doctrine. The senator 
from New York has often proclaimed to the world that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was in violation of the Divine law, and 
that senator will not contradict the statement. I have an extract 
from one of his speeches now before me, in which that ])ropo8iti(>n is 
distinctly put forth. In a speech made in the State of Ohio, in 1S4.8, 
he said : 

'* Slavery is the sfai of not some of the States only, but of them all ; of not 
•ne n»tionality, bat of all nations. It perverted and corrupted the moral mdm 
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of mankind deeply and nniversally, and this perversion became a nniyersai 
habit. Habits of thonp^ht become fixed principles. No American State hat 
yet delivered itself entirely ft'om these habits. We, in New York, are guilty 
of slavery still by withholding the right of suffrage from the race we have 
emancipated. Ton, in Ohio, are ^ilty in the same way by a system of black 
laws still more aristocratir and odious. It is written in the Constitution of the 
United States that five slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis of 
representation ; and it is written, also, IN VIOLATION OF DIYINfi LAW, 
that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes refuge at our firesides from 
his relentless pursuer." 

There you find his doctrine clearly laid down, that the Constitution 
of the United States is " in violation of the Divine lav7," and there- 
fore, is not to be obeyed. You are told that the clause relating to 
fugitive slaves, being in violation of the Divine law, is not binding 
on niiutkind. This has been the doctrine of the senator from New 
York for years. I have not heard it in the Senate to-day for the 
first time. I have met in my own State, for the last ten years, this 
same doctrine, that the Declaration of Independence recognized the 
negro and the white man as equal ; that the negro and white man 
are equals by Divine law, and that every provision of our Constitu- 
tion and laws wbich establishes inequality between the negro and 
tliQ white man, is void, because contrary to the law of God. 

The senator from New York says, in the very speech from whifek 
I have quoted, that New York is yet a slave State. Why ? Not 
that she has a slave within her limits, but because the Constitution 
of New York does not allow a negro to vote on an equality with a 
white man. For that reason he says New York is still a slave State ; 
for that reason every other State that discriminates between the 
negro and the white man is a slave State, leaving but a very few 
States in the Union that are free from his objection. Yet, notwith- 
standing the senator is committed to these doctrines, notwithstanding 
the leading men of his party are committed to them, he argues that 
they have been accused of being in favor of negro equality, and 
says the tendency of their doctrine is the equality of the white man 
He introduces the objection, and fails to answer it. He states thi 
proposition and dodges it, to leave the inference that he does not 
indorse it. Sir, I desire to see these gentlemen carry out their prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion. If they will persist in the decla- 
ration that the negro is made the equal of the white man, and that 
any inequality is in violation of the Divine law, then let them carry 
it out in their legislation by conferring on the negroes all the rights of 
citizenship the same as on white men. For one, I never held to any 
such doctrine. I hold that the Declaration of Independence wa 
only referring to the white man — ^to the governing race of this coun- 
try, who were in conflict with Great Britain, and had no reference tc 
the negro race at all, when it declared that all men were created 

Sir, if the signers of that declaration had understood the instru- 
mmii then m tii« senator from New York noi^ '^'^^traes it, wer^ 
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Ui^3f not bound on that day, at that very hoar, to emancipate al) 
^^eir slaves ? If Mr. Jefferson had meant that his negro slaves were 
/created by the Almighty his equals, was he not bound to emancipate 
/ the slaves on the very day that he signed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence ? Tet no one of the signers of that declaration 
emancipated his slaves. No one of the States on whose behalf the 
declaration was signed, emancipated its slaves until after the Revo- 
lution was over. Every one of the original colonies, every one of 
the thirteen original States, sanctioned and legalized slavery until 
after the Revolution was closed. These facts show conclusively that 
the Declaration of Independence was never intended to bear the 
constructijon placed upon it by the senator from New York, and by 
tliat enormous tribe of lecturers that go through the country deliver- 
ing lectaros in country school-houses and basements of churches to 
aboliti(E)hists, in order to teach the children that the Almighty had 
put his seal of condemnation upon any inequality between the white 
man and the negro. 

Mr. President, I am free to say here — what I have said over and 

over again at home — ^that, in my opinion, this government was made 

by white men for the benefit of white men and their posterity for 

ever, and should be administered by white men, and by none other 

.Jttiiatsoever. 

^fei DooLiTTLK. — I will ask the honorable senator, then, why not 
give the Territories to white men? 

Mb. Douglas. — Mr. President, I am in favor of throwing the Ter- 
ritories open to all the white men, and all the negroes, too, that 
choose to go, and then allow the white men to govern the Territory. 
I would not let one pf the negroes, free or slave, either vote or hold 
office any wheii^, whiere I had the right, under the Constitution, to 
prevent it. I a»i in favor of each State and each Territory of this 
Union taking care of Its own negroes, fre«e or slave. If they want 
slavery, let them nave it ; if they desire to prohibit slavery, let them 
do it; it is their Vusineas, not mine. We in Illinois tried slavery 
while we were a Territory, and found it was not profitable ; and 
hence we turned philanthropists and abolished it, just as our British 
friends across the ocean did. They established slavery in all their 
colonies, and when mey found they could not make any more money 
out of it, abolished iL I hold that the question of slavery is one of 
political economy, go^rned by the laws of climate, soil, productions, 
and self-interest, and not by mere statutory i)rovision. I repudiate 
the doctrine, that becaiiee free institutions may be best in one climate 
Ihey are, necessarily, the^est everywhere ; or that because slavery may 
oe indispensable in one Ideality, therefore it is desirable every where. 
[ hold that a wise statesman will alwaj«s adapt his legislation to tne 
wants, interests, oondition,>And necessities of the people to be go- 
verned by it. One peopl^will b^ar different institutions from 
another. One climate denuuA^ differeiit institntionB from another 

\ 
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1 repeat, then, what I have often had occasion to say, that I d >• not 
thmk uniformitj is either possible or desirable. I wish to tee n. two 
States precisely alike in their domestic institutions in this Union. 
Our system rests on the supposition that each State has something 
in her condition or climate, or her circumstances, requiring laws and 
institutions different from every other State of the Union. Hence 1 
answer the question of the senator from Wisconsin, that I am willing 
hat a Territory settled by white men shall have negroes, free or 
slave, just as the white men shall determine, but not as the negroes 
shall prescribe. 

The senator from N'e\^ ydrk has coined a new definition of the 
States of the Union — labor^ tates and capital States. The capital 
States. I believe, are the slaveholding States ; the labor States are 
the non-slaveholding States, j Ibhas taken that senator a good many 
years to coin that phrase and brmg it into use. I have heard him 
discuss these favorite theorijies of his for the last ten years, I think, 
and I never heard of capital States^vand labor States before. It 
9trikes me that something h|is recently 6pcurred up in New England 
that makes it politic to get up a question between capital and labor, 
and take the side of the numbers against the few. We have seen 
some accounts in the newspapers of combinations and strikes among 
the journeymen shoemakers in the towns there— labor against capi- 
tal. The senator has a new word ready coined to suit their case, 
and make the laborers believe that he is on the side of the most 
numerous class of voters. 

What produced that strike among the journeymen shoemakers t 
Why are the mechanics of New England, the laborers and the em- 
ployees, now reduced to the stH^'vation point? Simply because, by 
your treason, by your sectional agitation, you have created a strife 
between the North and the South, sjiave driven away your southern 
customers, and thus deprive the laborers of the means of support. 
This is the fruit of your Republican db^as. It is another step, fol- 
lowing John Brown, of the " irrepressible conflict." Therefore we 
now get this new coinage of " labor States " — he is on the side of 
the shoemakers (laughter), and " capital States " — ^he is against 
those that furnish the hides. (Laughter.) ^ think those shoemakers 
will understand this business. They know why it is that they do 
not get so many orders as they did a few moft^hs ago. It is not 
confined to the shoemakers ; it reaches every mdchanic^s shop and 
svery factory. All the large laboring establishmet^s of the North 
feel the pressure produced by the doctrine of the " irrei^ressible con- 
flict." This new coinage of words will not save them frOoi the just 
responsibility that follows the doctrines they have been inculcating. 
If they had abandoned the doctrine of the " irrepressible conflict," 
and proclaimed the true doctrine of the Constitution, that each Statd 
18 eutiiely free to do just as it pleases, have slavery as long as it 
ohooses, and abolish it when it wishes, there would be no oonflict 
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tho northern and southern States would be brethren ; there would 
be fraternity hetweon us, and your shoemakers would not strike for 
higher prices. 

Sir, the feeling among the masses of the Soutl^we find typified in 
the dress of the senator from Virginia (Mr. Mason) ; they are deter- 
mined to wear the homespun of their own productions rather than 
trade with the North; That is the feeling which has produced this 
state of distress in our manufacturing towns. 

The senator from New York has also referred to the recent action 
of the people of New Mexico, in establishing a code for the protection 
of property in slaves, and he congratulates the country upon the 
final success of the advocates of free institutions in Kansas. He 
could not fail, however, to say, in order to preserve what he thought 
was a striking antithesis, that popular sovereignty in Kansas meant 
State sovereignty in Missouri. No, sir, popular sovereignty in 
Kansas was stricken down by unholy combination in New England 
to ship men to Kansas — rowdies and vagabonds — with the Bible in 
one hand and Sharpens rifle in the other, to shoot down the friends 
of self-government. Popular sovereignty in Kansas was stricken 
down by the combinations in the northern States to carry elections 
onder pretence of emigrant aid societies. In retaliation, Missouri 
formed aid societies too ; and she, following your example, sent men 
into Kansas, and then occurred the conflict. Now, you throw the 
blame upon Missouri merely because she followed your example, and 
attempted to resist its consequences. I condemn both ; but I con- 
demn a thousand-fold more those that set the example and struck 
the first blow, than those who thought they would act upon the 
principle qf fighting the devil with his own weapons, and resorted to 
the same means that you had employed. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the efforts of emigrant aid societies, 
the people of Kansas have had their own way, and the people 
of New Mexico have had their own way. Kansas has adopted a 
free State ; New Mexico has established a slave Territory. I am 
content with both. If the people of New Mexico want slavery, lei 
them have it, and I never will vote to repeal their slave code. If 
Kansas does not want slavery, I will not help anybody to force it oi. 
her. Let each do as it pleases. When Kansas comes to the conclu- 
sion that slavery will not suit her, and promote her interest better 
than the prohibition, let her pass her own slave code ; I will not 
pass it for her. Whenever New Mexico gets tired of her code, she 
must repeal it for herself; I will not repeal it for her. Non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the Territories is the platforn\ 
on which I stand. 

But I want to know why will not the senator from New Y )rk 
carry out his principles to their logical conclusions ? Why is there 
not a man in that whole party, m this body or the House of Repre- 
f eutatives, bold enough to redeem the pledg9s which that party ha9 
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made to the country ? I believe jou said, in your Philadelphia 
;>!atform, that Congress had sovereign power over the Territories 
for their government, and that it was the duty of Congress, to pro- 
hibit, in all the Territo^es, those twin relics of barbarism, slavery 
and polygamy, way do yon not carry out your pledg^ ? Why dc 
you not introduce your bill? The senator from New York says they 
have no new measures to originate ; no new movement to make; no 
new bill to bring forward. Then what confidence shall the Ameri- 
can people repose in your faith and sincerity, when, having the 
power in one House, you do not bring forward a bill te carry out 
your principles? The fact is, these principles are avowed to get 
votes in the North, but not to be carried into eflfect by acts of Con- 
gress. You are afraid of hurting your party if you bring in your 
bill to repeal the slave code of New Mexico ; afraid of driving off the 
conservative men ; you think it is wise to wait until after the election. 
I should be glad to have confidence enough in the sincerity of the 
other side of the chamber to suppose that they had sufficient 
courage to bring forward a law to carry out their principles to their 
logical conclusions. I find nothing of that. They wish to agitate, 
to excite the people of the North against the South to get votes for 
the Presidential election ; but they shrink from carrying out their 
measures lest they might throw off some conservative voters who do 
not like the Democratic party. 

But, sir, if the senator from New York, in the event that he is 
made President, intends to carry out his principles to their logical 
conclusions, let us see where they will lead him. In the same speech 
that I read from a few minutes ago, J find the following. Address- 
ing the people of Ohio, he said : 

'* You blush not at these things, becaose they have become as familiar aa 
hoosehold words ; and your pretended free-soil allies claim peculiar merit for 
maintaining these miscalled guaranties of slavery, which they find in the na- 
tional comi>act. Does not all this prove that the Whig party have kept up 
with the spirit of the age ; that it is as true and faithful to human ft>eedom as 
the inert conscience of the American people will permit it to be ? What then, 
you say, can nothing be done for freedom, because the public conscience re- 
mains mert ? Yes, much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery can 
be limited to its present bounds." 

That is the first thing that can be done — slavery can b^ limited 14 
its present bounds. What else ? 

** It can be ameliorated. It can and must be abolished, and you and I can aiA 
most do it." 

There you find are two propositions : first, slavery was to be limited 
to the States in which it w^ then situated. It did not then exist in 
any Territory. Slavery wlis confined to the States. The first pro- 

gosition was that slavery inust be restricted, and confined to those 
tates. The second was, that he, as a New Yorker, and they, the 
people of Ohio, must and would abolish it; that ie to say, abolbh it 
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In tht States. They conld abolish it nowhere else. Every ajpiptaX they 
make to Northern prejadice and passioD, is against the iiistitatioQ of 
slavery everywhere, and they would not be able to retlun their abo- 
lition allies, the rank and file, unless they held out theJi'ope that it waa 
the mission of the Republican party, if successful, t6 abolish slavery 
in the Stated as well as in the Territories of the Ufiion. 

And again in the same speech, tlie senator fr^ New York advised 
the people to disregard constitutional obligations in these words : 

/ 
*' But we mast begin deeper and lower than 1^ composition and combination 
^factions or parties, wherein the strength ana secnrity of slavery lie. Ton 
answer that it lies in the Constitution of the United States and the constitutions 
and laws of slaveholding States. Not at al]/ It is in the erroneous sentin ent 
of the American people. Constitutions and laws can do mere rise above the 
virtue of the people than the limpid stream can climb above its native spving. 
Inculcate the love of freedom and the ei^al rights of man under the paternal 
roof; see to it that they are taught in;l!ae schools and in the churches ; reform 
your own code ; extend a cordial w^come to the fugitive who lays his weary 
umbs at your door, and defend hinytts you would your paternal gods ; correct 
your own error, that Slavery is a/^onstitutional guaranty which may not be 
released, and ought not to be reljoquished." 

I know they tell us th^it all this is to be done according tv) the 
Constitution ; they would^ not violate the Constitution except so far 
as the Oons.titution violates tiielaw of God — that is all — ^and they are 
to be the judges of how far the Constitution does violate the law of 
God. They aay that every clause of the Constitution that recognizes 
property in slaves, is in violation of the Divine law, and hence should 
not be obeyed ; aprd with that interpretation of the Constitution, they 
turn to the South and say, " We will give you all your rights under 
the Constitution, as we explain it." 

Then the Senator devoted about a third of his speech to a very 
beauti^l hphiily on the glories of our Union. All that he has said, 
all that ^y other man has ever said, all that the most eloquent 
tongue can ever utter, in belialf of the blessings and the advantages of 
this glodous Union, I fully indorse. But still, sir, I am prepared to say, 
that tjie Union is glorious only when the Constitution is preserved 
invipiate. He eulogized the Union. I, too, am for the Union ; I in- 
dorse the eulogies ; but still, what is the Union worth, unless the Con- 
stitution is preserved and maintained inviolate in all its provisions? 

Sir, I have no faith in the Union-loving sentiments of those who 
will not carry out the Constitution in good faith, as our fathers made 
it. Professions of fidelity to the Union will be taken for naught, un- 
less they are accompanied by obedience to the Constitution upon 
which the Union rests. I have a right to insist that the Constitution 
shall be maintained inviolate in all its parts, notonly that which suits 
the temper of the North, but every clause of that Constitution, whe- 
ther you like it or dislike it. Your oath to support the Constitution 
binda you to every line, word, and syllable of the instrument. Ton 
bftT« mo right to say that any gir^n dauae is in yiohntion of tke PiviBO 
26 
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law, and tLat, tlierefore, yon will not observe it. Tlie man who dis- 
obeys any one clause on the pretext that it violates the Divine law, 
or on any other pretext, violates his oath of office. 

But, sir, what a commentary is this pretext that the Constiti tion is 
a violation of the Divine law, upon those revolutionary fathers i^hose 
eulogies we have heard here to-day. Did tlie framers of that instru 
ment make a Constitution in violation of the law of God? If so, liow 
do your coiisciencevS allow yon to take the oath of office? If the sena- 
tor from New York still holds to his declaration that the clause in the 
Constitution relative to fugitive slaves is a violation of the Divine 
law, how dare he, as an honest man, take an oath to support the in- 
strument ? Did he understand that he was defying the authority of 
Heaven when he took the oath to support that instrument? 

Thus, we see, the radical difference between the Repnblican party 
and the Democratic party is this : we stand by the Constitution a» 
our fathers made it, and by the decisions of the constituted authori- 
ties as they are pronounced in obedience to the Constitution. They 
repudiate the instrument, substitute their own will for that of the 
constituted authorities, annul such provisions as their fanaticism, or 
prejudice, or policy, may declare to be in violation of God's law, and 
then say : " We will protect all your rights under the Constitution as 
expounded by ourselves ; but not as expounded by the tribunal cre- 
ated for that purpose." 

Mr. President, I shall not occupy further tinye in the discussion of 
this question to-night. I did not intend to/itter a word; and I 
should not have uttered a word upon the subject, if the senator from 
New York had not made a broad arraignment of the Democratic 
party, and especially of that portion of th<p action of the party for 
which I was most immediately responsible, i Everybody knows that I 
brought forward and helped to carry through the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, and that I was active in support of the compromise measures o^ 
1850. I have heard bad faith attached to the Democratic party for 
that act too long to be willing to remain silent and seem to sanction 
it even by tacit acquiescence. 

Mr. Trumbull having replied, 

Mb. Douglas responded as follows : I have but a few words to 
say, in reply to my colleague; and first on the question, whether 
Illinois was a slave Territory or not, and whether we ever had 
slavery in the State. I dislike technical denials, conveying an idep 
contrary to the fact. My colleague well knowB, and so do I, that, 
practically, we had slaves there while a Territoty, and after we be- 
came a State. I have seen him dance to the music of a negro slavt 
in Illinois many a time, and I have danced to the same music myself. 
rLaughter.] We have both had the sam^ negro servants to black our 
boots and wait upon us, and they were held as slaves. We know, 
therefore, that slavery did exist in the State in feet, and slavery did 
exist in the Territory in fact ; and his denial relates exclusively '%m 
the question whether idavery was legal. Whether legal or not, it 
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existed ia fsust. The master exercised his dominion over the slave, 
and those negroes were held as slaves until 1847, when we estab- 
lished the new Constitution. There are gentlemen around me here, 
who know the fact — ^gentlemen who were nursed by slaves in 
Illinois. J^o man familiar with the history of Illinois will deny the 
fact. The quibble is, that the Territorial laws authorizing the intro- 
duction of slaves were void because the ordinance of 1787 said slavery 
was prohibited. 

Notwithstanding that ordinance, the old French inhabitants, who 
had slaves before the ordinance, paid no attention to it, and held 
slaves stkll. Slaves were held there all the time that Illinois was a 
Territory ; and after it became a State they were held till they 
all died ^ut, and thieir children became emancipated under the con- 
stitution; It is a fact ; we all know it. That gentlemen have seen 
many of those old French slaves, who were held in defiance of the 
ordinance. Whether they were lawfully held or not, the Territorial 
authorities sustained the rights of the master. Not only were slaves 
held by jthe French before the ordinance, but the Territorial legisla- 
ture paaised a law in substance to this eflfoct : any citizen might go to 
Kentucky, or any other State or Territory, where slaves were held, 
and bring slaves into the Territory of Illinois, take them to a county 
court, and in open court enter into an indenture by which the slave 
and his posterity were to serve him for ninety-nine years; and in 
the event that the slave refused to enter into the indenture, the 
master ^ould have a certain time to take him out of the Territory 
and sell tim. The senator now says that law was not valid. Valid 
or not, it was executed ; slaves were introduced, and they were 
held ; they were used ; they were worked ; and they died slaves 
That is the fact. I have had handed to me a book showing the number 
of slaves in Illinois at the taking of the various censuses, by which it 
appears that, when the census of 1810 was taken, there were in Illi- 
nois 168 slaves; in 1820, 917; in 1830, 747 ; and in 1840, 331. In 
1850 there were none, for the reason that, in 1847, we adopted a 
new constitution that prohibited slavery entirely, and by that time 
thoy had nearly all diea. The census shows that at one time there 
were as many as nine hundred slaves, and at all times the dominion 
of the master was maintained. 

The fact is, that the people of the Territory of Elinois, when it was 
a Territory, were almost all from the southern States, particularly 
from 'Kentucky and Tennessee. The southern end of the State wtis 
the only part at first settled — that part called Egypt — because it is 
the landy)f letters and of plenty. Civilization and learning all origi- 
nated in Bgypt. The northern part of the State, where the political 
friends of my colleague now preponderate, was then in the possession 
of the Indiat^, and so were northern Indiana and northern Ohio; 
and a Yankee oould not get to Illinois at all, unless he passed down 
through Virginia and over into Tennessee and through Kentucky. 
Th9 consequence was, that ninety-nine out of a hundred of the s^t- 
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den were from the sUve States. Thej otaryA the old fiouilj 
senrants with them, and kept them. They werf told, *^ Here is an 
ordinance of Congress pasised against yoor h0lding them." They 
said, *^What has Congress to do with our ^omestic institutions? 
Congress had better mind its own business/and let ns alone ; we 
know what we want better than Congress ;"i'and hence they passed 
Uiis law to bring them in and make them indentured. Under that, 
they established slavery and held slaves as \png as they wanted them* 
When they assembled to make the constitlbtion of Illinois, in 1818, 
for admission into the Union, nearly every delegate to the convention 
brought his negro along with him to bla& his boots, play the fiddle, 
wait upon him, and take care of his rodm. They had a jolly time 
there ; they were dancing people, frolicksome people, people who 
enjoyed life ; they had the old French habits. Slaves were just as 
thick there as blackberries. 

But they said ^^ Experience proves Uiat it is not going to be profit- 
able in this climate." There were no sera pies about it. Every one 
of them was nursed by it. His mother and bis father held slaves. 
They had no scruples about its being right, but they said, ^^ We can- 
not make any money by it, and as our State runs way off north up to 
those eternal snows, perhaps we shall gain population faster if we 
stop slavery and invite in the northern population ;" and, as a matter 
of political policy, state policy, they prohibited slavery themselves. 
How did they proliibit it? Not by emancipating, setting at liberty, 
the slaves then in the State, for 1 believe that has never been done bv 
any legislative body in America, and I doubt whether any one will 
ever arrogate to itself the right to divest property already there ; but 
they provided that all slaves then in the State should remain slaves 
for life ; that all indentured persons should fulfill the terms of their 
indentures. Ninety-nine years was about long enough, I reckon, for 
grown persons at least. 

All persons of slave parents, after a certain time, were to be free 
at a certain age, and all born after a certain other period, were to be 
free at their birth. It was a gradual system of emancipation. Hence, 
I now repeat, that so long as the ordinance of 1787, passed by Con- 
gress, said Illinois should not have slavery, she did have it ; and the 
very first day that our people arrived at that condition that they 
could do as they pleased, to wit, when they became a State, they 
adopted a system of gradual emancipation ; but still slavery continued 
in the State, as the census of 1820, the census of 1880, and the census 
of 1840, show, ontil the new constitution of 1847, when nearly all those 
old slaves had died out, and probably there were not a half-dozen 
alive. That was the way slavery was introduced and expired in 
Illinois. Whatever quibbles there may be about legal construction, 
legal right, these are the facts. 

Look into the Territorial legislation, and you will fin^ as rigorous 
a code for the protection of slave proper* 'iv Stat^; a code 

prescribing the control of the master, p fa nefl;ro slave 
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ihonld leave his master^s farm without leave, or in the night tin)^ 
he should he punished hy so many stripes, and if he committed such 
\D offeree he should receive so many stripes, and so on; as rigorous 
a code as ever existed in any soutl/ern State of this IJnion. Not 
only that, hut after the State cam<^' into the Union, the State of 
Illinois reenacted that code, and qbutinued it up to the time that 
slavery died out under the operatig/h of the State constitution. 

I dislike, sir, to liave a controv^sy with my colleague ahout histo« 
rical facts. I suppose the Senate^ of the United States has no parti^ 
cular interest in the early history of Illinois, hut it has become 
obligatory on me to vindicate mf statement to that extent. 

Now, sir, a word about the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
I have had occasion to refer if that before in the Senate, and I am 
Borry to have to refer to it ag^nn. 

My colleague arraigns me sik chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories against myself as a lAember of the Senate in 1854, upon the 
Nebraska Bill. He says tAiat, as chairman of the committee, I 
reported that we did not s/e proper to depart from the example of 
1850 ; that as the Mexican/laws were not then repealed in terms, we 
did not propose in term^ to repeal the Missouri restriction, but — 
there the senator stops, ia/id there the essense of the report begins — 
bur, the report added, th/s committee proposes to carry out the prin- 
ciples embodied in the/ Compromise measures of 1850 in precis© 
language, and then we'go on to state what those principles were; 
and one was, that the f*ople of a Territory should settle the question 
of slavery for thenftelt^es, and we reported a bill giving them that 
power. 

But inasmuch as th^ power to introduce slavery, notwithstanding 
the Mexican laws, was conferred on the Territorial legislatures under 
the compromise measures of 1850, the right to introduce it into 
Kansas, notwithstanding the Missouri restriction, was also proposed 
to be conferred without expressly repealing the restriction. The 
legal effect was precisely the same. Afterward some gentlemen 
said they would rather have the legal effect expressed in plain lan- 
guage. 

I said, " If you want a repealing act, have it : it does not alter 
the legal effect." I said so at the time, as fhe debates show ; and 
hence I put in the express provision that the Missouri act was 
thereby repealed. It did not change the legal effect of the bill ; but 
that variation of language has been the staple of a great many stump 
speeches, a great many miserable quibbles of county court lawyers, 
a great many attempts to prove inconsistency by small politicians in 
the country. Be it so. The people understand that thing. The 
object I had in view was to allow the people to do as they pleased. 
The first bill accomplished that ; the amendment accomplished it. 
Whether that was the object of others or not, is another qu ."stiou. 
That was my object. The two bills, in my opinion, had the saiue 
legal effect ; but I said if any one doubts it, I will make it phiiu. 
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Borne said, ^' we doubt whether that gives the right." Then I mad« 
It plain, and bronght it in in express terms, and he calls a change of 
language witiiont varying the legal effect^ a change of policy. My 
colleague is welcome to make the most out of that. I have had 
that arraignment over and over again. 

The senator has some doubt as to whether I am in good 
standing in my own party ; whether I am a good represen- 
tative of northwestern Democracy. I .have nothing to say about 
that. I will allow the people to speak in their conventions on that 
subject. Whether I represent the Democracy of Illinois or not, I 
shall not say. The people understand all that. I can only say that 
I have been in the Democratic party all my life, and I know what 
our Democrats mean. My colleague indorsed and approved the 
compromise measures of 1850. He was a Democrat a few years ago. 
Even in 1856, he declared, I believe,- that he could not vote for me, 
if nominated, but he would vote for Mr. Buchanan ; but, after the 
nomination, he did not like the platform, and he went over. I have 
no objection to that ; it is all right enough. I never intended to 
taunt him with inconsistency ; but I do not think he is as safe and as 
authoritative an expounder of the Republican party as the senator 
from New York. The senator from New York says that a State 
that does not allow a negro to vote on an equality with a white man 
is a slave State. I read his speech here to-day. I suppose the sena- 
tor from New York is a pretty good Republican. I thought he spoke 
with some authority for his party. I did not suppose those neo- 
phytes who had just come into the party were going to unsettle and 
unhorse the leader and embodiment of the party so quickly, and 
grescribe a platform that would rule out the senator from New 
York. I must be permitted, therefore, to take the authority of the 
leaders of the party in preference to those who are kept in the rank 
kud file until they have served an apprenticeship. (Laughter.) 
/ The senator from New York says it is slavery not to allow the 
negro to vote. Well, sir, I hold that that is political slavery. If 
you disfranchise a man, you make him a political slave. Deprive a 
white man of a voice in his government, and, politically, he is a 
slave. Hence the inequality you create is slavery to that extent. 
My colleague will not idlow a negro to vote. He lives too far south 
in Illinois for that, decidedly. He has to expound the creed down 
in Egypt. They have other expositions up north. The creed iw 
pretty black in the north end of the State ; about the centre it is a 
pretty good mulatto, and it is almost white when you get down into 
Egypt. It assumes paler shades as you go south. The Democrats 
of Illinois have one creed, and we can proclaim it every wliere alike. 

The senator, my colleague, complains that I represent his party to 
be in favor of negro equality. No such thing, says he : "I UW my 
colleague to his teeth it is not so." There is something very foarful 
in the manner in which he said it I Senators know that he is 8 
dangerous man who «ays things to a man^s t«eth, and I ah^l ba v^rjf 
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oantions how I reply. Bat be says he does hold that by the law of 
God the negro and the white man are created eqnal ; that is, ha 
nays, in a state of nature ; and, therefore, he says he indorses tliat 
clause of the Declaration of Independence as including the negro as 
well as the white man. 1 do not think I misstate my colleague. He 
thinks that clause of the Declaration of Independence includes the 
negro as well as the white man. He declares, therefore, that the 
negro and the white man were created equal. What does that 
Declaration also say : ^^ We hold these truths to be self-evident ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
'ightB^ among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
.f the negro and the white man are created equal, and that equality 
JB an inalienable right, by what authority is my colleague and his 
party going to deprive the negro of that inalienable right which he 
got directly from God ? He says the Republican party is not ia 
favor of according to the negro an inalienable right which he re- 
ceived directly from his Maker. Oh, no; he tells me to my teetii 
that they are not in favor of that ; they will not obey the laws of 
God at all. Their creed is to to take away inalienable rights. 
Well, I have found that out before, and that is just the reason 
1 complain of them, that they are for taking away inalienable 
rights. 

If they will cling to the doctrine that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence conferred certain inalienable rights, among which, we are 
told, is equality between the white man and the negro, they are 
bound to make the human laws they establish conform to those God- 
g:iven rights which are inalienable. If they believe the first propo- 
sition, as honest men, they are bound to carry the principle to its 
logical conclusion, and give the negro his equality and voice in the 
government ; let him vote at elections, hold office, serve on juries, 
make him judge, governor, ('* senator.*') No, they cannot make him 
a senator, because the Supreme Court has decided that he is not a 
citizen. The Dred Scott decision is in the way. Perhaps that is 
the reason of the objection to the Dred Scott decision, that a negro 
cannot be a senator. I say, if you hold that the Almighty created 
the negro the equal of the white man, and that equality be an in- 
alienable right, you are bound to confer the elective franchise and 
every other privilege of political equality on the negro. The senator 
from New York stands up to it like a man. His logic drove him 
there, and he had the honesty to avow the consequence of his own 
doctrine. That is to say, he did it before the Harper's Ferry raid. 
He did not say it quite as plainly to-day ; for I will do the senator 
from New York the justice to say, that, in his speech to- day, I think 
he made the most successful efiTort, considered as an attempt to con- 
ceal what he meant. (Laughter.) He dealt in vague generalities ; 
he dealt in disclaimers and gener^ denials ; and he covered it all up 
with a verbiage that would allow anybody to infer just what he 
pleAsed, but not to commit the senator to anything; and to let th« 
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ionntry know that there was no danger from tl e access of the Re- 

{mblican party ; that thev did not mean any haim ; that if men, be* 
ieving in the truth of their doctrines, did go and commit invasiona, 
murders, robberies, and treason, all they had to do was to disavow' 
the men who were fools enough to believe them, and they are not 
responsible for the consequences of their own action I 

Now, Mr. President, I wish my coUeagne were equally as frank aa 
the senator from New York. That senator is in favor of the equal- 
ity of the negro with the white man, or else he would not say that 
the Almighty guaranteed to them an inalienable right of equality. 
My colleague dare not deny the inalienable rights of the negro, for 
if he did, the Abolitionists would quit him. He dare not avow it, 
lest the old line Whigs should ^uit him ; hence he is riding double 
on this question. I have no desire to conceal my opinions ; and I 
repeat that I do not believe the negro race is any part of the govern- 
ing element in this country,, except as an element of representation 
in the manner expressly provided in the Constitution. This is a 
white man^s government, made by white men for the benefit of 
white men, to be administered by white men and nobody els^ ; and 
I should regret the dayythat we ever allowed the negroes to have a 
hand in its administfft^on. Not that the negro is not entitled to 
any privileges at all ; ,6n the contrary, I hold that humanity requires 
us to al]stw the unfortunate negro to enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges that he may sgfely exercise consistent with the good of society. 
W^^ay, with safety, give them some privileges in Illinois that 
jfould not be safe^ in Mississippi ; because we have but few, while 
that State has m^ny. We will take care of our negroes, if Missis- 
^ Bjppi will take care of hers. Each has a right to decide for itself 
Vhat shall be the relation of the negro to the white man within its 
own limits, and no other State has a right to interfere with its de • 
termination. 

On that principle there is no " irrepressible conflict ;" there is no 
Conflict at all. If we will just take care of our own negroes, and 
mind our own business, we shall get along very well ; and we ask 
our southern friends to do the same, and they seem pretty well dis- 
posed to do it Therefore, I am in favor of just firing a broadside 
into our Republican friends over there, who will keep interfering 
with other people's business. That is the complaint I have of them. 
They keep holding up the negro for us to worship, and when they 
get the power, they will not give him the rights they claim for him ; 
they will not give him his inalienable rights. New York has not 
^ven the negro those inalienable rights of suffrage yet. The sena- 
tor from New York represents a slave State, according to his own 
speech ; because New York does not allow the negro to vote on an 
eguality with a \* hite man. It is true, in New York they do allow 
a negro to vote, if he owns $250 worth of property, but not with- 
out. They suppose $250 just compensates for the differeuoe be- 
Ivetfi & rich n^gro and a poor white man. (Laughter.) Th^ 
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allow the rich negro to vote, and do not allow the poor one ; and 
the senator from New York thinks that is a system of slavery. It 
may he ; let New York decide that ; it is her business. I do not 
want to interfere with it. Jnst let us alone. We do not want 
negro suffrage. We say "non-interference;" hands oflF. If you 
like the association of the negroes at the polls, that is your business ; 
if you want them to hold office, so that they do not come here, give 
offices to them, if you choose ; if you want them for magistrates, tliat 
is your business ; but you must not send them here ; because we do 
not allow anybody but citizens to hold seats on this floor ; and, 
thank GU>d, the Dred Soott case has decided that a negro ia not b 
eitiseiL 
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ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 

HIS LAST SPEECH IN CONGRESS. 

Ddivered in the Senate of the United States, January 3, 1861. 

The Senate, having under consideration the following resolutioD 
reported by the select committee of thirteen, appointed to consider, 
the agitated and distracted condition of the country, 

Renolvedf That the committee have not been able to agree upon any general 
plan of Adjustment, and report that fact to the Senate together with the joarnal 
of the committee. 

Mr. Douglas said: 

Mr. President : No act of my public life has ever caused me so 
much regret as the necessity of voting in the special committee of 
thirteen for the resolution reporting to the Senate our inability to 
agree upon a general plan of adjustment which would restore peace 
to the country and insure the integrity of the Union. If we wish 
to understand the real causes which have produced such wide- 
spread and deep-seated discontent in the slaveholding States, we 
must go back beyond the recent Presidential election, and trace 
the origin and history of the slavery agitation from the period when 
it first became an active element in Federal politics. "Without 
fatiguing the Senate with tedious details, I may be permitted to 
assume, without the fear of successful contradiction, that whenever 
the Federal Government has attempted to decide and control the 
slavery question in the newly acquired Territories, regardless of 
the wishes of the inhabitants, alienation of feeling, sectional strife, 
and discord have ensued; and whenever Congress has refrained 
from such interference, harmony and fraternal feeling have been 
restored. The whole volume of our nation's history may be con 
fidently appealed to in support of this proposition. The most 
memorable instances are the fearful sectional controversies which 
brought the Union to the verge of disruption in 1820 and again in 
1850. It was the Territorial question in each case which presented 
the chief points of diflBculty, because it involved the irritating 
question of the relative political power of the two sections. All 
the other questions, which entered into and served to increase the 
slavery agitation, were deemed of secondary importance, and dwin- 
dled into insignificance so soon as the Territorial question wai 
definitely settled. 
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P »'om the period of the organization of the Federal Government, 
under the Constitution in 1789, down to 1820, all the Territorial 
governments had been organized on the basis of non-interference 
by Congress wUh the domestic institutions of the people. During 
that period several new Territories were organized, including Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Missouri, and Alabama. In no one of the Terri- 
tories did Congress attempt to interfere with the question of 
slavery, either to introduce or exclude, protect or prohibit it. 
During all this period fcere was peace and good-will between the 
people of all parts of the Union, so far as the question of slavery 
was concern en. 

But the first time Congress ever attempted to interfere with and 
control that question, regardless of the wishes of the people in- 
terested in it, the Union was put in jeopardy, and was only saved 
from dissolution by the adoption of the compromise of 1820. In 
the famous Missouri controversy, the majority of the North de- 
manded that Congress should prohibit slavery forever in all the 
territory acquired from France, extending from the State of 
Louisiana to the British possessions on the north, and from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, llie South, and the conser- 
vative minority of the North, on the contrary, stood firm upon the 
ground of non-mtervention, denying the right of Congress to touch 
the subject. They did not ask Congress to interfere for protection, 
nor for any purpose ; while they opposed the right and justice of 
exclusion. Thus, each party, with their respective positions dis- 
tinctly defined — the one for, the other against Congressional inter- 
vention — maintained its position with desperate persistency, until 
disunion seemed inevitable, when a compromise was effected by an 
equitable partition of the territory between the two sections on 
the line of 36° 30', prohibiting slavery on the one side and permit- 
ting it on the other. 

In the adoption of this compromise, each party yielded one half 
of its claim for the sake of the Union. It was designed to form 
the basis of perpetual peace on the slavery question, oy establish- 
ing a rule in accordance with which all future controversy would be 
avoided. The line of partition was distinctly marked so far as our 
territory might extend, and by irresistible mference, the spirit of 
the compromise required the extension of the line on the same 
parallel whenever we should extend our territorial limits. The 
North and the South — although each was dissatisfied with the terms 
of the settlement, each having surrendered one half of its claim 
— ^by common consent agreed to acquiesce in it, and abide by it as 
a permanent basis of peace on the slavery question. It is true, 
that there were a few discontented spirits in both sections who 
attempted to renew the controversy from time to time ; but the 
deep Union feeling prevailed, and the masses of the people were 
disposed to stand by the settlement as the surest means of avert- 
ing future difficulties. 
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Peace was restored, fraternal feeling returned, and we wer© a 
happy and united people so long as we adhered to, and carried 
oat in good faith, the Missouri compromise, according to its spirit 
as well as its letter. In 1845, when Texas was annexed to the 
Union, the policy of an equitable partition, on the line of 36° 30', 
was adhered to, and carried into effect by the extension of the line 
80 far westward as the new acquisition might reach. It is true, 
there was much diversity of opinion as to the propriety and wis- 
dom of annexing Texas. In the North the measure was opposed 
oy large numbers upon the distinct ground that it was enlarging 
the area of slave territory within the Union ; and in the South it 
probably received much additional support for the same reason ; 
but, while it may have been opposed and supported, in some degree, 
north and south, from these considerations, no considerable number 
in either section objected to it upon the ground that it extended 
and carried out the policy of the Missouri compromise. The ob- 
jection was solely to the acquisition of the country, and not to the 
application of the Missouri compromise to it, if acquired. No 
fair-minded man could deny that every reason that induced the 
adoption of the line in 1820, demanded its extension through 
Texas, and every new acquisition, whenever we enlarged our ter- 
ritorial possessions in that direction. No man would have been 
deemed faithful to the obligations of the Missouri compromise at 
that day, who was opposed to its application to future acquisitions. 

The record shows that Texas was annexed to the Union upon 
the express condition that the Missouri compromise should be ex- 
tended, and made applicable to the country, so far as our new 
boundaries might reach. The history of that acquisition wil] show 
that I not only supported the annexation of Texas, but that I urged 
the necessity of applying the Missouri compromise to it, for the 
purpose of extending it through New Mexico and Caliform'a to the 
jPacific ocean, whenever we should acquire those Territories, as a 
means of putting an end to the slavery agitation forever. 

The annexation of Texas drew after it the war with Mexico, and 
the treaty of peace left us in possession of California and New 
Mexico. This large acquisition of new territory was made the 
occasion for renewing the Missouri controversy. The agitation of 
1849-50 was a second edition of that of 1819-20. It was stimu- 
lated by the same motives, aiming at the same ends, and enforced 
by the same arguments. The northern majority invoked the in- 
tervention of Congress to prohibit slavery everywhere in the ter- 
ritories of the United States — both sides of the Missouri line — 
aouth as well as north of 36° 30'. The South, together with a 
conservative minority in the North, stood firmly upon the ground 
of non-intervention, denying the right of Congress to interfere 
«ith the subject, but avowing a willingness, in the spirit of con- 
session, for the sake of peace and the Union, to adhere to and 
carry out the policy of an equitable partition on the line of 36® 30* 
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to the Pacific ocean, in the same sense in which it was adopted in 
1820, and according to the understanding when Texas was annexed 
in 1846. Every argument and reason, every consideration of patr 
otisir and duty, which induced the adoption of the policy in 1820, 
and its application to Texas in 1845, demanded its application to 
California and New Mexico in 1848. The peace of the country, 
the fraternal feelings of all its parts, the safety of the Union, all 
were involved. 

Under these circumstances, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, I introduced into the Senate the following proposition, 
which was adopted by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-one in the 
Senate, but rejected in the House of Kepresentatives. I read from 
the Journal, August 10, 1848, page 563 : 

''On motion by Mr. Douglas to amend the bill, section fourteen, line one, 
by inserting after the word ' enacted,' — 

'' That the line of 36*^ 30' of north latitude, known as the Missouri com- 
promise line, as defined by the eighth section of an Act entitled an Act to 
authorize the people of the Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
State government, and for the admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain Ter* 
ritories, approved March 6th, 1820, be, and the same is hereby declared to 
extend to the Pacific ocean ; and the said eighth section, together with th« 
compromise therein efifected, is hereby revived, and declared to be in full 
force and binding, for the future organization of the Territories of th« 
United States, in the same sense, and with the same understanding, with 
which it was originally adopted. 

''It was determined in the affirmative — yeas thirty -three, nays twenty-one. 

" On motion by Mr. Baldwin, the yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth 
of the Senators present, those who voted in the affirmative are : 

"Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, 
Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Fits* 
gerald, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Pearce, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, and Underwood. 

'' Those who voted in the negative are : 

" Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, Clark, Corwin, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Green, Hale, Hamlin, 
Miller, Niles, Phelps, Upham, Walker, and Webster. 

** So the proposed amendment was agreed to." 

The bill, as amended, was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-two, and was read 
the third time, and passed on the same day. By the classification 
of the votes for my proposition to carry out the Missouri com- 
promise, it will be seen that all the southern Senators, twenty-six 
m number, including Mr. Calhoun, voted in the aflSrmative. and 
of the northern Senators, seven voted in the aflSrmative and twenty- 
one in the negative. The proposition was rejected in the House 
of Representatives by almost a sectional vote, the whole South 
TOtmg for it, and a large majority of the North against it. 

It was the rejection of that proposition — the repudiation of the 
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policy of an equitable partition of the teritory between the two 
sections, on the line of 36° 30' — which reopened the floodgates ol 
slavery agitation and deluged the whole country with sectional 
strife and bitterness, until the Union was again brought to the 
verge of disruption, before the swelling tide of bitter waters could 
be turned back, and passion and prejudice could be made to give 
place to reason and patriotism. 

Had the Senate's proposition been concurred in by the Honse 
of Representatives ; had the policy of an equitable f)artitioD been 
adhered to ; had the Missouri compromise been carried out in good 
faith through our newly-acquired territory to the Pacific ocean, 
there would have been an end to the slavery agitation forever. 
For, the line of partition between free and slave territory being 
once firmly established and distinctly defined, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, all new acquisitions, whether on the North or the 
8outh, would have conformed to the adjustment, without exciting 
the passions or wounding the sensibilities, or disturbing the har- 
mony of our people. I do not think it would have made any 
material difference in respect to the condition of the new States 
to be formed out of such territory, for I have always believed, and 
often said, that the existence or non-existence of African slavery 
depends more upon the necessities of climate, health, and produc- 
tions, than upon Congressional and Territorial enactments. It was 
in reference to this great truth, that Mr. Webster said that the con- 
dition of all the territory acquired from Mexico, so far as the 
question of slavery was concerned, was irrevocably fixed and settled 
by an irrepealable law — the law of climate and of physical geogra- 
phy, and of the formation of the earth. You might as well attempt 
by act of Congress to compel cotton to grow upon the tops of the 
Rocky Mountains, and rice upon the summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
as to compel slavery to exist, by Congressional enactment, where 
neither climate, nor health, nor productions, will render it neces- 
sary and self-sustaining. Yet the desire, on the one hand, for the 
extension of slavery into regions where it is physically impossible 
to sustain it, and, on the other hand, to abolish and exclude it from 
those countries where the white man cannot endure the climate 
and cultivate the soil, threatens to keep the agitation of this ques- 
tion perpetually in Congress, until the passions of the people shall 
become so inflamed that civil war and disunion shall become in- 
evitable. It is the territorial question — whether slavery shall exist 
in those vast regions in utter disregard of the wishes and necessi- 
ties of the people inhabiting them — that is convulsing and dissolv- 
ing the republic ; a question in which we have no direct interest, 
about which we have very little knowledge, and which the people 
^f those Territories must and will eventually decide for themselves 
and to suit themselves, no matter what Congress may do. But for 
this Territorial question there would be very little difficulty in set- 
tling the other matters in coatroversy. Ihe Abolitionists could 
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never endanger the peace of the couiitry or the existence of the 
Union hy the agitation of the slavery question in the District cf 
Columbia by itself, or in the dockyards, forts and arsenals in the 
glaveholding States, or upon the fugitive slave law, or upon any 
minor issue, or upon them altogether, if the Territorial question 
could be finally and irrevocably settled. 

1 repeat, it was the repudiation of the policy of the Missouri 
compromise, the refusal to apply it to the territory acquired from 
Mexico, when offered by me and supported by the whole South, in 
August, 1848, which reopened the agitation and revived the Mis- 
souri controversy. The compromise of 1820 once repudiated, the 
policy of an equitable partition of the territory abandoned, the 
proposition to extend it to the Pacific being rejected, and the 
original controversy being reopened with increased bitterness, each 
party threw itself back upon its original extreme position — the one 
demanding its exclusion everywhere, and the other insisting upon 
its right to go everywhere in the Territories, regardless of the 
wishes of the people inhabiting them. All the arguments, pro and 
coUf used in 1819-20 were repeated in 1849-50. llie question was 
the same, and the relative position of the two sections the same. 

Such was the condition of things at the opening of the session 
of 1849-50, when Mr. Clay resumed his seat in this body. 

The purest patriots in the land had become alarmed for the 
safety of the republic. The immortal Clay, whose life had been 
devoted to the rights, interests and glory of his country, had re- 
tired to the shades of Ashland to prepare for another and better 
world. When, in his retirement, hearing the harsh and discordant 
notes of sectional strife and disunion, he consented, at the earnest 
solicitation of his coimtrymen, to resume his seat in the Senate, 
the theatre of his great deeds, to see if, by his experience, his wis- 
dom, the renown of his great name, and his strong hold upon the 
confidence and affections of the American people, he could nol do 
something to restore peace to a distracted country. From the 
moment of his arrival among us, he became, by common consent 
and as a matter of course, the leader of the Union men. His first 
idea was to revive and extend to the Pacific ocean the Missouri 
compromise line, with the same understanding and legal effect in 
which it had been adopted in 1820, and continued through Texas 
in 1845. I was one of his humble followers and trusted friends in 
endeavoring to carry out that policy, and, in connection with 
others, at his special request, carefully canvassed both houses of 
Congress to ascertain whether it was possible to obtain a majority 
vote in each house for the measure. We found no difficulty with 
the southern Senators and Representatives, and could secure the 
co-operation of a minority from the North ; but not enough to give 
us a majority in both houses. Hence, the Missouri compromise 
was abandoned by its friends, not from choice, but from inability 
to carry it into eff^ect in good fatth. It was witji extreme relxio 
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tance that Mr. Clay, and those of as who acted with him and shared 
his confidence, were brought to the conclusion that we must aban 
don. from inability to carry out, the line of policy which had saved 
the Union in 1B20, and given peace to the country for many happy 
years. 

Finding ourselves unable to maintain that policy, we yielded to 
a stern necessity, and turned our attention to the discovery of 
some other plan by which the existing diflBculties could be settled 
ftud future troubles avoided. I need not detail the circumstances 
Ruder which Mr. Clay brought forward his plan of adjustment, 
which received the sanction of the two Houses of Congress and 
the approbation of the American people, and is familiarly known 
as the compromise measures of 1850. These measures were de- 
signed to accomplish the same results as the act of 1820, but in a 
different mode. The leading feature and chief merit of eacdi, was 
to banish the slavery agitation from the halls of Congress and the 
arena of Federal politics. The act of 1820, was intended to attain 
this end by an equitable partition of the Territori^ between the 
contending sections. I'he acts of 1850 were designed to attain the 
same end, by remitting the whole question of slavery to the de- 
cision of the people of thu Territories, subject to the limitations of 
the Constitution, and let the Federal courts determine the validity 
and constitutionality of the Territorial enactments from time to 
time, as cases should arise and appeals should be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The one, proposed to settle 
the question by a geographical line and equitable partition ; and 
the other by the principles of popular sovereignty, m accordance 
with the Constitution. The object of both being the same, I sup- 
ported each in turn, as a means of attaining a desirable end. 

After the compromise measures of 1850 had become the law of 
the land, those who had opposed their enactment appealed to their 
constituents to sustain them in their opposition, and implored 
them not to acquiesce in the principles upon which they were 
founded, and never to cease to war upon them until they should be 
annulled and effaced from the statute-book. The contest before 
the people was fierce and bitter, accompanied sometimes with acts 
of violence and intimidation ; but, fortunately, Mr. Clay lived long 
enough to feel and know that his last great efforts for the peace of 
the country and the perpetuity of the Union — the crowning acts 
of a brilliant and glorious career in the public service — had met 
the approval and received the almost unanimous endorsement of 
his grateful countrymen. The repose which the country was per- 
mitted to enjoy for a brief period, proved to be a temporary truce 
in the sectional conflict, and not a permanent peace upon the 
slavery question. The purpose of re-opening the agitation for u 
Congressional prohibition of slavery in all the Territories whenever 
■n opportunity or excuse could be had, seems never to have been 
abandoned by those who originated ' -me for partisan pur- 
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poses in 1819, and were baffled in their designs by the adoption o^ 
the Missouri compromise in 1820 ; and who renewed the attempt 
in 1848, but were again doomed to suffer a mortifying defeat in the 
adoption of the compromise measures of 1850. The opportunity 
and pretext for renewing the agitation was discovered by those who 
had never abandoned the design, when it became necessary, in 
1854, to pass the necessary laws for the organization of the Terri 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska. The necessity for the organization 
of these Territories, in order to open and protect the routes of 
emigration and travel to California and Oregon, could not be de 
nied. The measure could not be postponed longer without endan 
gering the peace of the frontier settlements, and incurring the 
hazards of an Indian war, growing out of the constant collisions 
between the emigrants and tlie Indian tribes through whose country 
they were compelled to pass. 

Early in December, 1853, Senator Dodge, of Iowa, introduced 
a bill for the organization of the Territory of Nebraska, which was 
referred to the committee on Territories of which I was chairman. 
The committee did not volunteer their services on the occasion. 
The bill was referred to us by the vote of the Senate, and our action 
was in discharge of a plain duty imposed upon us by an express 
command of that body. 

The first question which addressed itself to the calm and de- 
liberate consideration of the committee, was — Upon what basis 
shall the organization of the Territory be formed ? whether upon 
the theory of a geographical line and an equitable partition of the 
Territory in accordance with the compromise of 1820, which had 
been abandoned by its supporters, not from choice, but from our 
inability to carry it out, or upon the principle of non intervention 
and popular sovereignty, according to the compromise measures 
of 1850, which had taken the place of the Missouri compromise ? 

The committee, upon mature deliberation, and with great una- 
nimity,- decided that all future territorial organizations should be 
formed upon the principles and model of the compromise measures 
of 1850, inasmuch as in the recent Presidential election (1852) both 
of the great political parties of the country (Whig and Democratic) 
of which the Senate was composed, stood pledged to those measures 
as a substitute for the act of 1820 ; and the committee instructed 
me, as their oi gan, to prepare a report and draft a substitute for 
Mr. Dodge's bill in accordance with these views. I will now read 
from the record, at the hazard of being somewhat tedious, in order 
that the .Senate and country may judge with what fidelity I per- 
formed this duty. 

"January 4thf 1854. — Mr. Douglas made the following Report: 'The 
Committee on Territories, to which was referred a bill for an act to establish 
the Territory of Nebraska, have given the same that serious and deliberate 
consideration which its great importance demands, and beg leave to report it 
back to the Senate, with various amendmontd, in the form of a substitute for 
the bill. 27 
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"'The principal amendments which yoar committee deem it their duty 
to commend to the favorable action of the Senate, in a special report^ 



those in which the principles established by the compromise measares of 
1850, so far as they axe applicable to Territorial organisations, art) proposed 
to be affirmed and carried into practical operation within the limits of the 
new Territory. 

" * The wisdom of those measares is attested, not less by their salatary and 
beneficial effects in allaying sectional agitation and restoring peace and har- 
mony to an irritated and distracted people, than by the cordial and almost 
aniversHl approbation with which they have been received and sanctioned by 
the whole conn try. In the judgment of your committee, tho9e meaturen to«r« 
intended to have a far more comprehensive and enduring effect than the mere 
adjustment of the difficulties arising out of the recent acquisition of Jfexican fer' 

ritory. ThbT WBRE DESIGNED TO ESTABLISH CERTAIN GREAT I RINCIPLBS, 
WHICH WOULD NOT ONLY FURNISH ADEQUATE REMEDIES FOR EXISTING EYILS. 
BUT IN ALL TIME TO COKE AVOID THE PERILS OF A SIMILAR AGITATION, BT WITH- 
DRAWING THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY FROM THE HALLS OF CONGREBS AMD THB 
POLITICAL ARENA, AND COMMITTING IT TO THB ARBITRAMENT OF THOSE WHO WBRB 
IMMEDIATELY INTERESTED IN AND ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS C0NBRQUBNCB8. 

With the view of conforming their action to what they regard the settled 
policy of the government, sanctioned by the approving voice of the American 
people, your committee have deemed it their doty to Incorporate and perpetu- 
ate in their Territorial bills the principles and spirit of those measures.'" 

After reviewing the provisions of the legislation of 1850, the 
committee conclude as follows : 

'* From these provisions it is apparent that the compromise measures of 
1850 affirm and rest upon the following propositions. 

"* First, That all questions pertaining to slavery in the Territories, and in 
the new States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by 
them for that purpose. 

''Second, That 'all cases involving title to slaves' and 'questions of per- 
sonal freedom,' are referred to the adjudication of local tribunals, with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

'' Third, That the provision of the Constitution of the United States, iu 
respect to fugitives from service, is to be carried into faithful execution in 
all * tbe organized Territories,' the same as in the States. 

"The substitute for the bill which your committee have prepared, and 
which is commended to the favorable action of the Senate, proposes to carry 
those propositions and principles into practical operation f IN THE PRECIBB LAN- 
GUAG2 OF THB COMPROMISE MEASURES OF 1850." 

No sooner was this report and bill printed and laid upon the 
tables of Senators, than an address was prepared and issued oyer 
the signatures of those party leaders who had always denounced 
** the Missouri compromise as a crime against freedom and a com- 
pact with infamy," in which this bill was " arraigned as a grosi 
violation of a sacred pledge," ** as a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights ;" and the repoVt denounced as " a mere invention designed 
to cover up from public reprehension meditated bad faith." 

The Missouri compromise was "infamous" in their estimation^ 
80 long as it remained upon the statute book and was carried out 
•Ti good faith as a means of preservincr the peace of the country 
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md preventing the slavtry agitation in Congress. But it suddenly 
became a " sacred pledge," a " solemn compact for the preservation 
of precious rights," the moment they had succeeded in preventing 
its faithful execution and in causing it to be abandoned when it 
ceased to be an impregnable barrier against slavery agitation and 
sectional strife. The bill against which the hue and cry was 
raised, and the crusade preached, did not contain a word about the 
Missouri compromise, nor in any manner refer to it. It simply 
allowed the people of the Territory to legislate for themselves on 
all rightful subjects of legislation, and left them free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution. 

So far as the Missouri act, or any other statute, might be sup- 
posed to conflict with the right of self-government in the Territo- 
ries, it was, by inference, rendered null and void to that extent, 
and for no other purpose. Several weeks afterwards, when a doubt 
was suggested whether under the bill as it stood the people of the 
Territory would be authorized to exercise this right of self-govern- 
ment upon the slavery question during the existence of the Tern- 
toricd govemmentf an amendment was adopted, on my motion, 
for the sole and avowed purpose of removing that doubt and 
securing that right, in accordance with the compromise measures 
of 1850, as stated by me and reported in the debates at the time. 
The amendment will be found in the fourteenth section of the act, 
and is as follows : 

'* That the Constitution and all laws of the United States which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the said Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United States, except the eighth 
section of the act, preparatory to the admission uf Missouri into the Union, 
approved March 6th, 1820, wht'chf behtg inconftittent with the principle of non- 
intervention by Congreaa with slavery in the States and Territories, a% rkcoo- 
NfSBD BT THB LEGISLATION OP 1850, commonly called the compromise mea- 
sures, is hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, hut to leane the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own tcay, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States." 

In my opinion this amendment did not change the legal effect 
of the bill as reported by the committee. Its object was to render 
its meaning certain, by removing all doubts in regard to the rig) it 
of the people to exercise the privileges of self-government on tl.e 
slavery question, as well as all others Consistent with the Constitu- 
tion, during their Territorial condition, as well as when they should 
become a State. From that day to this, there has been a fierce and 
desperate struggle between the supporters and the opponents of 
the Territorial policy inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Clay 
in 1850, and affirmed in the Kansas-Nebraska act in 1854 — the one 
to maintain, and the other to overthrow the principle of non 
iutervention and popular sovereignty, as the settled policy of the 
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government in reference to the organization of Territories and the 
admission of new States. This sketch of the origin and progress 
of the slavery agitation as an element of political power and parti- 
san warfare, covers the entire period from the organization of th« 
Federal government under the Constitution in 1789 to the present 
and is naturally divided into three parts : 

First. From 1789, when the Constitution went into operation* 
to 1819-20, when the Missouri controversy arose. The Territories 
were all organized upon the basis of non-mtervention by Congress 
with the domestic affairs of the people, and especially upon the 
question of African slavery. During the whole of this period 
domestic tranquility and fraternal feeling prevailed. 

Second. Prom 1820, when the Missouri compromise was adopted, 
to 1848 and 1850, when it was repudiated and finally abando/ied, 
all the Territories were organized with reference to the policy of 
an equitable partition between the two sections upon the line of 
36*^ 30'. During this period there was no serious difficulty apoD 
the territorial question, so long as the Missouri compromise was 
adhered to and carried out in good faith. 

Third. From 1850, when the original doctrine of non-interven 
tion, as it prevailed during the first thirty years, was re-established 
as the policy of the government in the organization of Territories 
and the admission of new States, to the present time, there has 
been a constant struggle, except for a short interval, to overthrow 
and repudiate the policy and the principles of the compromise 
measures of 1850, for the purpose of returning to the old doctrine 
of Congressional intervention for the prohibition of slavery in all 
the Territories, south as well as north of the Missouri line, rer 
gardless of the wishes and condition of the people inhabiting the 
country. 

In view of these facts, I feel authorized to reaffirm the proposi- 
tion with which I commenced my remarks, that whenever the 
Federal government has attempted to control the slavery question 
in our newly-acquired Territories, alienation of feeling, discord, 
and sectional strife have ensued ; and whenever Congress has re- 
frained from such interference, peace, harmony, and good-will have 
returned. The conclusion I draw from these premises is, that the 
slavery question should be banished forever from the halls of Con- 
gress and the arena of Federal politics, by an irrepealable Consti- 
tutional provision. I have deemed this exposition of the origin 
and jffogress of the slavery agitation essential to a full comprehen- 
sion of the difficulties with which we are surrounded, and the 
remedies for the evils which threaten the disruption of the re- 
public. The immediate causes which have precipitated the south- 
ern country into revolution, although inseparably connected with, 
and flowing from, the slavery agitation whose history I have por- 
trayed, are to be found in the result of the recent Presidential 
election. I hold that the election of any man, no matter who, bv 
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ihe American people, according to the Constitution, furnishes no 
cause, no justification, for the dissolution of the Union. But we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that the Southern people have 
received the result of that election as furnishing conclusive evi- 
dence that the dominant party of the North, which is soon to take 
possession of the Federal government under that election, are 
determined to invade and destroy their Constitutional rights. 
Believing that their domestic institutions, their hearthstones and 
their family altars are to be assailed, at least by indirect means, 
and that the Federal government is to be used for the inauguration 
of a line of policy which shall have for its object the ultimate ex- 
tinction of slavery in all the States, old as well as new, South as 
well as North, the southern people are prepared to rush wildly, 
madly, as I think, into revolution, disunion, war, and defy the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be, rather than to wait for the 
development of events, or submit tamely to what they think is a 
fatal blow impending over them and over all they, hold dear on 
earth. It matters not so far as we and the peace of the country 
and the fate of the (Jnion are concerned, whether these apprehen- 
sions of the Southern people are real or imaginary, whetner they 
are well founded or wholly without foundation, so long as they 
believe them and are determined to act upon them. The Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Wade] whose speech was received with so much 
favor by his political friends the other day, referred to these serious 
apprehensions, arid acknowledged his belief that the Southern 
people were laboring under the conviction that they were well 
foimded. He was kind enouffh to add that he did not blame the 
Southern people much for what they were doing under this fatal 
misapprehension, but cast the whole blame upon the Northern 
Democracy ; and referred especially to his colleague and myself, 
for having inisrepresented and falsified the purposes and policy of 
the Republican party, and for having made the Southern people 
believe our misrepresentations I He does not blame the Southern 
people for acting on their honest convictions in resorting to revo- 
lution to avert an impending but imaginary calamity. No, he 
does not blame them, because they believe in the existence of the 
danger ; yet he will do no act f o undeceive them ; will take no step 
to relieve their painful apprehensions ; and will furnish no guaran- 
tees, no security, against the dangers which they believe to exist, 
and the existence of which he denies. But, on the contrary, he 
demands unconditional submission, threatens war, and talks' about 
armies, navies, and military force for the purpose of preserving the 
Union and enforcing the laws ! I submit wnether this mode of 
treating the question is not calculated to confirm the worst appre- 
hensions of the Southern people and force them into the most 
extreme measures of resistance. 

I regret that the Senator from Ohio, or any other Senator, 
should nave deemed it consistent with his duty, under present cir 
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camstances, to introduce partisan politics, and attempt to manu- 
facture partisan capital out of a question involving the peace aud 
safety of the country. I repeat what I have said on another occa- 
sion, that, if I know myself, my action will be influenced by no 
partisan considerations until we shall have rescued the country 
from the perils which environ it. But since the Senator has at- 
tempted to throw the whole responsibility of the present difficulties 
upon the northern Democracy, and has charged us with misrtpre- 
senting and falsifying the purposes and policy of the Republican 
party, and thereby deceiving the Southern people, I feel called 
upon to repel the charge, and show that it is without a shadow of 
foundation. 

No man living would rejoice more than myself in the convictioD, 
if I could only be convinced of the fact, that I have misunderstood 
and consequently misrepresented, the policy and designs of the 
Republican party. Produce the evidence and convince me of my 
error, and I will take more pleasure in making the correction and 
repairing the injustice, than I ever have taken in denouncing what 
I believed to be an unjust and ruinous policy. 

With the view of ascertaining whether I have misapprehended 
or misrepresented the policy and purposes of the Republican party, 
I will now enquire of the Senator, and yield the floor for an answer, 
whether it is not the policy of his party to confine slavery within 
its present limits by the action of the Federal government? 
Whether they do not intend to abolish and prohibit slavery by act 
of Congress, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court 
to the contrary, in all the Territories we now possess or may here- 
after acquire ? In short, I will give the Senator an opportunity 
now to say — 

Mr. Wade. — Mr. President — 

Mr. Douglas. — One other question, and I will give way. 

Mr. Wade. — Very well. 

Mr. Douglas. — I will give the Senator an opportunity of saying 
now whether it is not the policy of his party to exert all the powers 
of the Federal government under the Constitution, according to 
their interpretation of the instrument, to restrain and cripple the 
institution of slavery, with a view to its ultimate extinction in all 
the States old as well as new, South as well as North? 

Are not these the views and purposes of the party, as pror 
claimed by their leaders, and understood by the people, in speeche^, 
addresses, sermons, newspapers, and public meetings ? Now, I will 
hear his answer. 

Mr. Wade. — Mr. President, all these questions are most perti- 
nently answered in the speech the Sentitor is professing to answer. 
I have nothing to add to it. If he will read my speech, he will find 
my sentiments upon all these questions. 

Mr. Douglas. — Mr. President, J did not expect an unequivocal 
answer. I know too well that the Senator will not deny that each 
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of these interrogatories do express his individual policy and the 
policy of the Republican part}^ as he understands it. I should 
aot have propounded the interrogatories to him if he had not ac- 
cused me and the Northern Democracy of having misrepresented 
the policy of the Republican party, and with having deceived the 
Southern people by such misrepresentations. The most obnoxious 
sentiments I ever attributed to the Republican party, and that not 
m the South, but in Northern Illinois and in the strongholds of 
Abolitionism, was that they intended to exercise the powers of the 
Federal government with a view to the ultimate extinction of 
slavery in the Southern States. I have expressed my belief, and 
would be glad to be corrected if I am in error, that it is the policy 
of that party to exclude slavery from all the Territories we now 
possess or may acquire, with a view of surrounding the slave States 
with a cordon of abolition States, and thus confine the institution 
within such narrow limits, that when the number increases beyond 
tlie capacity of the soil to raise food for their subsistence, the in- 
stitution must end in starvation, colonization, or servile insurrec- 
tion. I have often exposed the enormities of this policy, and 
appealed to the people of Illinois to know whether this mode of 
getting rid of the evils of slaver^'^ could be justified in the name 
of civilization, humanity, and Christianity ? I have often used 
these arguments in the strongest abolition portions of the North, 
but never in the South. The truth is, I have always been very 
mild and gentle upon the Republicans when addressing a Southern 
audience ; for it seemed ungenerous to say behind their backs, and 
where they dare not go to reply to me, tnose things which I was 
in the habit of saying to their faces and in the presence of their 
leaders where they were in the majority. 

But inasmuch as I do not get a direct answer from the Senator 
who makes this charge against the northern Democracy, as to the 
purposes of that party to use the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment under their construction of the Constitution, with a view to 
the ultimate extinction of slavery in the States, I will turn to the 
record of their President elect, and see what he says on that 
subject. The Republicans have gone to the trouble to collect and 
publish in pamphlet form, under the sanction of Mr. Lincoln, the 
debates which took place between him and myself in the senatorial 
canvass of 1858. It may not be improper here to remark that 
this publication is unfair towards me, for the reason that Mr. 
Lincoln personally revised and corrected his own speeches, without 
giving me on opportunity to correct the numerous errors in mine. 
Inasmuch as the publication is made under the sanction of Mr. 
[.incoln himself, accompanied by a letter from him that he has 
revised the speeches by verbal corrections, and thereby approved 
thorn, it becomes important to show what his views are, since he 
is in the daily habit of referring to those speeches for his present 
opinions. 
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Mr. Lincoln was nominated for United States Senatoi by a 
Republican State Convention at Springfield in June, 1858. An- 
ticipating the nomination, he had carefully prepared a wi.'tten 
speech, which he delivered on the occasion, and which, by order of 
the convention, was published among the proceedings as containing 
the platform of principles upon which the canvass was to be con- 
ducted. More importance is due to this speech than to those deliy- 
e'^ed under the excitement of debate in joint discussions by the 
exigencies of the contest. The first few paragraphs which I will 
now read, may be taken as a fair statement of his opinions and 
feelings upon the slavery question. Mr. Lincoln said : 

** Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention, if we could 
first know where we are tending, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year since a policy 
was initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slave agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shaU 
have been reached and passed. A house divided against itsell 
cannot standi I believe this Government cannot endure perma* 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved — I do not expect the house to fall — but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponets of slavery will arrest the further spread 
of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belie! 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward till it shall alike become lawful in all the States, 
old as well as new. North as well as South." 

There you are told by the President elect that this Union cannot 
permanently endure divided into free and slave States ; that these 
States must all become free or all slave, all become, one thing 
or all the other ; that this agitation will never cease until the 
opponents of slavery have restrained its expansion, and have placed 
it where the public mind will be satisfied that it will be m the 
course of ultimate extinction. Mark the language : 

** Either the opponents of slavery will arrest Qie further spread 
of it?" 

We are now told that the object of the Republican party is to 
prevent the extension of slavery. What did Mr. Lincoln say ? That 
the opponents of slavery must first prevent the further spread of it. 
But that is not all. Wliat else must they do ! 

'* And place it where the public mind can rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction." 

The ultimatie extinction of slavery, of which Mr. Lincoln was 
then speaking, related to the States of this Union. He had refer- 
ence to the Southern States of this Confederacy; for in the next 
sentence, he says that the States must all become one thing, or all 
the other — " old as well as new, North a? ^'^^^ ««« South'' — sliowing 
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that ne meant that the policy of the Republican party was to keep 
up this agitation in the Federal Government until slavery in the 
States was placed in the process of ultimate extinction. Now, sir, 
when the Republican committee have published an edition of Mr. 
Lincoln's speeches containing sentiments like these, and circulating 
it as a campaign document, is it surprising that the people of the 
iSouth should suppose that he was in earnest, and intended to carry 
out the policy wnich he had announced ? 

I regret the necessity which has made it my duty to reproduce 
these dangerous and revolutionary opinions of the President elect. 
No consideration could have induced me to have done so but the 
attempt of his friends to denounce the policy which Mr. Lincoln 
has boldly advocated, as gross calumnies upon the Republican 
party, aod as base inventions by the northern Democracy, to excite 
rebellion to the southern country, I should like to find one 
Senator on that side of the Chamber, in the confidence of the 
President elect, who will have the hardihoood to deny that Mr. 
Lincoln stands pledged by his public speeches, to which he now 
refers constantly as containing his present opinions, to carry out 
the policy indicated in the speech from which I have read. I take 
great pleasure in saying, however, that I do not believe the rights 
of the South will materially suffer under the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln. I repeat what 1 have said on another occasion, that 
neither he nor his party will liave the power to do any act preju- 
dicial to Southern rights and interests, if the Union snail be pre- 
served, and the Southern States shall retain a full delegation in 
both Houses of Congress. With a majority against them in this 
body, and in the House of Representatives, they can do no act, 
except to enforce the laws, without the consent of those to whom 
the South has confided her interests, and even his appointments 
for that purpose are subject to our advice and confirmation. 
Besides, I still indulge the hope that when Mr. Lincoln shall 
assume the high responsibilities which will soon devolve upon him, 
he will be fully impressed with the necessity of sinking the poli- 
tician in the statesmen, the partisan in the patriot, and regard the 
obligations which he owes to his country as paramount to those of 
his party. In view of these considerations, I had indulged the 
fond hope that the people of the Southern States would have been 
content to have remained in the Union and defend their rights under 
the Constitution, instead of rushing madly into revolution and dis- 
union, as a refuge from apprehended dangers which may not exist. 

But this apprehension has become wide spread and deep seated 
in the Southern people. It has taken possession of the Southern 
mind, sunk deep in the Southern heart, and filled them with the 
conviction that their firesides, their family altars, and their domes* 
tic institutions are to be ruthlessly assailed through the machinery 
of the Federal Government. The Senator from Ohio says he does 
not blame yon Southern Senators, nor the southern people, for 
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believing tiiose things ; and yet, instead of doing those acts which 
irill relieve your apprehensions and render it impossible that your 
rights should be invaded by Federal power under any administra- 
tion, he threatens you with war, armies, military force, under pre- 
text of enforcing the laws, and preserving the Union. We are 
told that the authority of Government must be vindicated ; that 
the Union must be preserved ; that rebellion must be put down ; 
that insurrection must be suppressed, and the laws must be 
enforced. I agree to all this. 1 am in favor of doing all these 
things according to the Constitution and laws. No man shall go 
further than I to maintain the just authority of the Government, 
to preserve the Union, to put down rebellion, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and enforce the laws. I would use all I ho powers conferred 
by the Constitution for this purpose. But, in the pt^rformance of 
these important and delicate duties, it must be borne in mind that 
those powers only must be used, and such measures employed, as 
are authorized by the Constitution and laws. Things should be 
called by their right names; and facts, whose existence can no 
longer be denied, should be acknowledged. 

Insurrections and rebellions, although unlawful and criminal, 
frequently become successful revolutions. The strongest govern- 
ments and proudest monarchs on earth, have often been reduced 
to the humiliating necessity of recognizing the existence of govern- 
ments de facto, although not de Jure, in their revolted States and 
Provinces, when rebellion has ripened into successful revolution, 
and the national authorities have been expelled from their limits. 
In such cases the right to regain possession and exact obedience to 
the laws remains ; but the exercise of that right is war, and must 
be governed by the laws of war. Such was the relative position 
of Great Britain and the American colonies for seven years after 
the declaration of independence. The rebellion had progressed 
and matured into revolution, with a government de facto^ and an 
army and navy to defend it. Great Britain, regarding the com- 
plaints of the colonies unfounded, refused to yield to their demands, 
and proceeded to reduce them to obedience — ^not by the enforce- 
ment of the laws, but by military force, armies and navies, accord- 
ing to the rules and laws of war. Captives taken in battle with 
arms in their hands fighting against Great Britain, were not exe- 
cuted as traitors, but held as prisoners of war, and exchanged 
according to the usages of civilized nations. The laws of nations, 
the principles of humanity, of civilization and Christianity, de- 
manded that the government de facto should be acknowledged and 
treated as such. While the right to pro'secute war for the purpose 
of reducing the revolted provinces to obedience still remained ; yet 
It was a military remedy, and could only be exercised according to 
the established principles of war. 

It is said that after one of the earliest engagements the British 
general threatened to execute as traitors all the prisoners he had 
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taken in battle ; and that Gen«»ral Washington replied, that he too, 
had taken some prisoners, and would shoot two for one until the 
liritish general should respect the laws of war, and treat his prison- 
ers accordingly. May Divine Providence, in his infinite wisdom 
and mercy, save our country from the humiliation and calamities 
which now seem almost inevitable ! South Carolina has already 
declared her independence of the United States — has expelled the 
Federal authorities from her limits, and established a government 
de facto, with a military force to sustain it. The revolution is 
complete, there being no man within her limits who denies the 
authority of the government or acknowledges allegiance to that 
of the United States. There is every reason to believe that seven 
other States will soon follow her example ; and much ground to 
apprehend that the other slave-holding btates will follow them. 

How are we going to prevent an alliance between these seceding 
States, by which they may establish a Federal government, at least 
de facto, for themselves ? If they shall do so, and expel the au- 
thorities of the United States from their limits, as South Carolina 
has done, and others are about to do, so that there shall be no 
human being within their boundaries who acknowledge allegiance 
to the United States, how are we going to enforce the laws? 
Armies and navies can make war, but cannot enforce laws in this 
country. The laws can be enforced only by the civil authorities 
assisted by the military as a ^osse comitatus when resisted in exe- 
cuting judicial process. Who is to issue the judicial process in a 
State where there is no judge, no court, no judicial functionary? 
Who is to perform the duties of marshal in executing the process 
where no man will or dare accept office ? Who are to serve on 
juries while every citizen is parttceps crtmims with the accused? 
llow are you going to comply with the Constitution in respect to 
a jury-trial where there are no men qualified to serve on the jury ? 
1 agree that the laws should be enforced. I hold that our govern- 
ment is clothed with the power and duty of usin^ all the means 
necessary to the enforcement of the laws, according to the Constt- 
tiUion and laws. The President is sworn to the faithful perform- 
ance of this duty. I do not propose to inquire, at this time, how 
far and with what fidelity the President has performed that duty. 
His conduct and duty in this regard, including acts of commission 
md omission, while the rebellion was in its incipient stages, and 
when confined to a few individuals, present a very different ques- 
tion from that which we are now discussing, after the revolution 
has become complete, and the Federal authorities have been ex- 
pelled and the govermnent de facto put into practical operation 
and in the unrestrained and unresisted exercise of all the powers 
and functions of government, local and national. 

Bat we are told that secession is wrong, and that South Carolina 
had no right to secede. I agree that it is wrong, unlawful, on- 
constitutional, criminal. In my opinion. South Caroline had ne 
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right to secede ; but she has done it. She has declared her inde 
pendence of us, effaced the last vestige of onr civil authority, 
established a foreign government, and is now engaged in the pre 
liminary steps to open diplomatic intercourse with the great 
powers of the world. What next ? If her act was illegal, uncon- 
stitutional and wrong, have we no remedy ? Unquestionably we 
have the right to use all the power and force necessary to regain 
possession of that portion of the United States, in order that we 
may again enforce our Constitution and laws upon the inhabitants 
We can enforce our laws in those States, Territories and places 
only which are within our possession. It often happens that the 
territorial rights of a country extend beyond the limits of their 
actual possessions. That is our case at present in respect to South 
Carolina. Our right of jurisdiction over that State for Federal 
purposes, according to the Constitution, has not been destroyed or 
unpaired by the ordinance of secession, or any act of the conven- 
tion, or of the de facto government. The right remains ; but the 
possession is lost for the time being. "How shall we regain the 
possession ?" is the pertinent inquiry. It may be done by arms, 
or by a peaceable adjustment of the matters in controversy. 

Are we prepared for War ? I do not mean that kind or prepa« 
ration which consists of armies and navies, and supplies and mu- 
nitions of war ; but are we prepared in our hearts for war with 
our own brethren and kindred ? I confess I am not. While I affirm 
that the Constitution is, and was intended to be, a bond of perpet- 
ual Union ; while I can do no act and utter no word that will ac- 
knowledge or countenance the right of secession; while I affirm 
the right and the duty of the Federal Government to use all legit- 
imate means to enforce the laws, put down rebellion, and suppress 
insurrection, I will not meditate war, nor tolerate the idea, until 
effort at peaceful adjustment shall have been exhausted, and the last 
ray of hope shall have deserted the patriot's heart. Then, and not 
till then, will I consider and determine what course my duty to my 
country may require me to pursue in such an emergency. In my 
opinion, war is disunion, certain, inevitable, irrevocable. I am for 
peace to save the Union. 

I have said that I cannot recognize nor countenance the right of 
secession. Illinois situated in the interior of the continent, cai 
never acknowledge the right of the States bordering on the seas 
to withdraw from the Union at pleasure, and from alliances among 
themselves and with other countries, by which we shall be exclud- 
ed from all access to the ocean, from all intercourse or commerce 
with foreign nations. We can never consent to be shut up within 
the circle of a Chinese wall, erected and controlled by others with- 
out our permission ; or to any other system of isolation by which 
we shall be deprived of any communication with the rest of the civ- 
ilized world. Those States which are situated in the interior of the 
Continent can never assent to any such doctrine. Our rights, our 
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fUterests, our safety, our existence as a free people, forbid it ! The 
Northwestern States were ceded to the United States before the 
Constitution was made, on condition of perpetual union with the 
other States. The Territories were organized, settlers invited, lands 
purchased, and homes made, on the pledge of your plighted faith 
of perpetual Union. 

When there were but two hundred thousand inhabitants scatter- 
ed over that vast region, the navigation of the Mississippi was 
deemed by Mr. Jefferson so important and essential to their inter- 
ests and prosperity, that he did not hesitate to declare that if 
Spain or France insisted upon retaining possession of the mouth 
of tliat river, it would become the duty of the United States to 
take it by arms, if they failed to acquire it by treaty. If the pos- 
session of that river, with jurisdiction over its mouth and channel, 
was indispensable to the people of the Northwest when we had 
two himdred thousand inhabitants, is it reasonable to suppose that 
we will voluntarily surrender it now when we have ten millions of 
people? Louisiana was not purchased for the exclusive benefit of 
the few Spanish and French residents in the territory, nor for those 
who might become residents. These considerations did not enter 
into the negotiations and found no inducements to the acquisition. 
Louisiana was purchased with the National treasure, for tlie 
common benefit of the whole Union in general, and for the safety. 
convenience, and prosperity of the Northwest in particular. \Vp 
paid $L5.000.000 for tne territory. We have expended much m(»re 
than that sum in the extinguishment of Indian titles, the removal 
of Indians, the survey of lands, the erection of custom houses, 
light houses, forts, and arsenals. We admitted the inhabitants into 
the Union on an equal footing with ourselves. Now we are called 
upon to acknowledge the moral and Constitutional right of those 
people to dissolve the Union without the consent of the other 
States ; to seize the forts, arsenals, and other public property, and 
appropriate them to their own use ; to take possession of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and exercise jurisdiction over the same, and to re- 
annex herself to France, or remain an. independent nation, or to 
form alliances with such other Powers as she, in the plenitude of her 
sovereign will and pleasure, may see fit. If this thing is to be 
done— peaceably if you can, and forcibly if you must — all I pro- 
pose to say at this time is, that you cannot expect us of the 
Northwest to yield our assent to it, nor to acknowledge your 
right to do it, or the propriety and justice of the act. 

'J'he respectful attention with which my friend from Florida (Mr. 
Fulee) is listening to me, reminds me that his State furnishes an 
apt illustiation of this modern doctrine of secession. We paid five 
million for the territory. We spent marvellous sums in subduine 
the Indians, extinguishing Indian titles, removal of Indians beyond 
her borders, surveying the lands, building light-houses, navy yards, 
forts and arsenals, with untold millions for the never-ending Floricb 
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Claims I assure my friend that I do not refer to these things in 
an oflousive sense, for he knows how much respect 1 have for hiru. 
and has not forgotton my efforts in the House many years ago, to 
secure the admission of his State into the Union, in order that he 
might represent her, as he has' since done with so much ability 
and fidelity in this body. But I will say that it never occurred to 
me at that time that the State whose admission into the Union I 
was advocating would be one of the first to join in a scheme to 
break up the Union. I submit it to him whether it is not an ex- 
traordinary spectacle to see that State which has cost us so mnch 
blood and treasure, turn her back on the Union which has fostered 
and protected her when she was too feeble to protect herself, and 
seize the light houses, navy yards, forts and arsenals, which 
although within her boundaries, were erected with National funds, 
for the benefit and defence of the whole Union. 

I do not think I can find a more striking illustration of this doc- 
trine of secession than was suggested to my mind wh«n reading 
the President's last annual message. My attention was first ar- 
rested by the remarkable passage, that the Federal Government 
had no power to coerce a State back into the Union if she did 
secede ; and my admiration was unbounded when I found a few lines 
afterwards, a recommendation to appropriate money to purchase 
the island of Cuba. It occurred to me instantly, what a brilliant 
achievement it would be to pay Spain $300,000,000 for Cuba, and 
immediately admit the island into the Union as a State, and letlier 
secede and re-annex herself to Spain the next day, when the 
Spanish Queen would be ready to sell the island again for half 
price, according to the gullibility of the purchaser I (Laughter.^ 

During my service in Congress it was one of my pleasant duties 
to take an active part in the annexation of Texas ; and at a subse- 
quent session to write and introduce the bill, which made Texas 
one of the States of the Union. Out of that annexation grew the 
war with Mexico, in which we expended $100,000,000 and were left 
to mourn the loss of about ten thousand as gallant men as ever 
died upon a battle field for the honor and glory of their Country 1 
We have since spent millions of money to protect Texas against 
her own indians, to establish forts and fortifications to protect her 
frontier settlements and to defend her against the assaults of all 
enemies until she became strong enough to protect herself. Wo 
are now called upon to acknowledge that Texas has a moral, just 
and constitutional right to rescind the act of admission into the 
Union ; repudiate her ratification of the resolutions of annexation ; 
seize the fortp and public buildings which were constructed with 
our money ; appropriate the same to her own use, and leave us to 
pay $100,000,000 and to mourn the death of the brave men who 
sacrificed their lives in defending the integrity of her soil. In the 
name of Hardin, and Bissell, and Harris, and the seven thousand 
g^lant spirits from Illinois, who fought bravely upon every battle 
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field of Mexico, I protest against the right of Texas to separate 
herself from this Union without our consent. 

Mr. Hemphill. Mr. President. If the Senator from Illinois 
will allow me, I will enquire whether there were no other causes 
assigned by the United States for the war with Mexico than simply 
the defence of Texas ? 

Mr. Douglas. I will answer the question. We undoubtedly 
did assign other acts as causes for war, which had existed for years, 
if we had chosen to treat them so ; but we did not go to war for 
any other cause than the annexation of Texas, as is shown in the 
act of Congress recognizing the existence of war with Mexico, iu 
which it is declared that " war exists by the act of the Republi<j 
of Mexico." The sole cause of grievance which Mexico had 
against us, and for which she commenced the war, was our annex- 
ation of Texas. Hence, none can deny that the Mexican war was 
solely and exclusively the result of the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Hemphill. I will enquire further, whether the United 
States, paid anything to Texas for the annexation of her three 
hundred and seventy thousand square miles of territory ; whether 
the United States has not got $500,000,000 by the acquisition of 
California through that war with Mexico ? 

Mr. Douglas. Sir, we did not pay anything for bringing Texas 
into the Union ; for we did not get any of her lands, except that 
we purchased some poor lands from her afterwards, which she did 
not own, and paid her $10,000,000 for them. (Laughter.) But we 
did spend blood and treasure in the acquisition and subsequent de- 
fence of Texas. 

Now sir. I will answer his question in respect to California. 
The treaty of peace brought California and New Mexico into the 
Union. Our people moved there, took possession of the lands, 
settled up the country, and erected a State of which the United 
States have a right to be proud. We have expended millions upon 
millions for fortifications in California, and for navy-yards, and 
mints, and public buildings, and land surveys, and feeding the In- 
dians, and protecting her people. I believe the public land sales 
do not amount to more than one-tenth of the cost of surveys, ac- 
cording to the returns that have been made. It is true that the 
people of California have dug a large amount of gold (principally 
out of the lands belonging to the United States,) and sold it to us ; 
but I am not aware that we are under any more obligations to them 
for selling it to us, than they are to us for buying it of them. The 
people of Texas, during the same time, have probably made cottot 
and agricultural productions to a much larger value, and sold some 
of it to New England, and some to old England. I suppose the 
benefits of the bargain were reciprocal, and the one was under 
just as much obligation as the other for the mutual benefits of the 
9ale and purchase. 

The question remains, whether, after paying $15,000,000 for 
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Calilbmia — as the Senator from Texas has called my attention to 
that State — and perhaps as much more in protecting and defend^ 
ing her, she has any moral, or constitutional rigl^t to annul the coin- 
pact between her and the Union, and form alliances with foreign 
rowers, and leave us to pay the cost and expenses ? I cannot rec- 
ognize any such doctrine. In my opinion the Constitution was in- 
tended to be a bond of perpetual Union. It begins with the dec- 
laration in the preamble, that it is made in order " to form a raoro 
perfect Union," and every section and paragraph in the instrument 
implies perpetuity. It was intended to last for ever, and was so 
understood when ratified by the people of the several States. 
New York and Virginia have been referred to as having ratified 
with the reserved right to withdraw or secede at pleasure. This 
is a mistake. The correspondence between General Hamilton and 
Mr. Madison at the time is conclusive on this point. After Vii • 
ginia had ratified the Constitution, General Hamilton, who was a 
member of the New York convention, wrote to Mr. Madison that 
New York would probably ratify the Constitution for a term of 
years, and reserve the right to withdraw after that time, if certain 
amendments were not sooner adopted ; to which Mr. Madison re- 
plied that such a ratification would not make New York a member 
of the Union ; that the ratification must be unconditional, in toto 
and forever, or not at all ; that the same question was considered 
at Richmond and abandoned when Virginia ratified the Constitu- 
tion. Hence, the declaration of Virginia and New York, that they 
had not surrendered the right to resume the delegated powers, 
must be assumed as referring to the right of Revolution, which 
nobody acknowledges more freely than I do, and not to the right 
of secession. 

The Constitution being made as a bond of perpetual Union ; its 
framers proceeded to provide against the necessity of revolution, 
by prescribing the mode in which it might be amended ; so that 
if, in the course of time, the condition of the country should so 
change as to require a dififerent fundamental law, amendments 
might be made peaceably, in the manner prescribed in the instru- 
ment ; and thus avoid the necessity of ever resorting to revolu- 
tion. Having provided for a perpetual Union, and for amendments 
to the Constitution, they next inserted a clause for admitting new 
States, hut no provision for the withdrawal of any of the other 
States. 1 will not argue the question of the right of secession any 
further than to enter my protest against the whole doctrine. 1 
deny that there is any foundation for it in the Constitution, in 
the nature of the compact, in the principles of the Government, 
or injustice, or in good faith. 

Nor do I sympathize at all in the apprehensions and misgivings I 
hear expressed about coercion. We are told that inasmuch as our 
Government is founded on the will of the n^ ' "'a consent of 

the governed, therefere coercion is income ^Ganiani. 
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Bir, the word Government means coercion. There can be no Got. 
ernraent without coercion. Coercion is the vital principle upon 
which all Governments rest. Withdraw the right of coercion, 
and you dissolve your Government. If every man would do his 
duty and respect the rights of his neighbors voluntarily, there 
would be no necessity for any Government on earth. The neces- 
sity of Government is found to consist in the fact that some men 
will noc do right unless coerced to do so. The object of all Gov- 
ernment is to coerce and compel every man to do his duty, who 
would not otherwise perform it. Hence I do not subscribe at all^ 
to this doctrine that coercion- is not to be used in a free Govern- 
ment. It must be used in all Governments, no matter what their 
form or what their principles. 

But coercion must be always used in the mode prescribed in the 
Constitution and laws. I hold that the Federal Government is, 
and ought to be, clothed with the power and duty to use all the 
means necessary to coerce obedience to all laws made in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution. But the proposition to subvert the de 
facto Government of South Carolina, and to reduce the people of 
that State into subjection to our Federal authority, no longer in- 
volves the question of enforcing the laws in a country within our 
possession ; but it does involve the question whether we will make 
war on a State which has withdrawn her allegiance and expelled 
our authorities, with a view of subjecting her to our possession for 
the purpose of enforcing our laws within her limits. 

We are bound, by the usages of nations, by the laws of civiliza- 
tion, by the uniform practice of our own Government to acknowl- 
edge the existence of a Government de factOy so long as it main- 
tains its undivided authority. When Louis Philippe fled from the 
throne of France, Lamartine suddenly one morning found himself 
the head of a provisional Government ; I believe it was but three 
days until the American Minister recognized the Government de 
facto, Texas was a Government de factOj not recognized by 
Mexico, when we annexed her ; not recognized by Spain, when 
Texas revolted. The laws of nations recognize Governments de 
facto where they exercise and maintain undivided sway, leaving the 
question of their authority de jure to be determined by the people 
interested in the Government. Now, as a man who loves the 
Union, and desires to see it maintained forever, and to see the laws 
enforced, and rebellion put down, and insurrection repressed and 
order maintained, I desire to know of my Union loving friends on 
the other side of the Chamber how they intend to enforce the law» 
in the seceding states, except by making war, conquering them first, 
and administering the laws in them afterwards. 

In my opinion, we have reached a point where disunion is inevi> 

table, unless some compromise, founded on neutral concession, can 

be made. I prefer compromise to war. I prefer concession to a 

dissolatioc of the Umon. When I avowed myself in £avor of 

28 
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compromise, I do not mean that one side should give up all that ii 
has claimed, nor that the otlvcr side should give up everything for 
which it has contended. Nor do I ask any man to come to my 
standard : but I simply say that I will meet any one half way who is 
willing to preserve the peace of the coimtry, and save the Union 
from disruption upon principles of compromise and concession. 

In my judgement no system of compromise, can be effectual and 
permanent which does not banish the slavery question from the 
Uftlls of Congress and the arena of Federal politics, by irrepealable 
^constitutional provision. We have tried compromise by law, com- 
promise by act of Congress, and now we are engaged in the small 
business of crimination and recrimination, as to who is responsible 
for not having lived up to them in good faith, and for having 
broken faith. I want whatever compromise is agreed to, placed 
beyond the reach of party politics and partisan policy, by being 
made irrevocable in the Constitution itself, so that every man that 
holds office will be bound by his oath to support it. 

There are several modes in which this irritating question may 
be withdrawn from Congress, peace restored, the rights of States 
maintained, and the Union rendered secure. One of them — one 
to which I can cordially consent — has been presented by the vener- 
able Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden.) The journal of 
the committee of thirteen shows that I voted for it in committee. 
I am prepared to vote for it again. I shall not occupy time now 
in discussing the question whether my vote to make a partition 
between the two sections, instead of referring the question to the 
people, will be consistent with my previous record or not. The 
country has no very great interest in my consistency. The pres- 
ervation of this Union, the integrity of this Repubhc, is of more 
importance than party platforms, or individual records. Hence I 
have no hesitation in saying to Senators on all sides of this Cham- 
ber, that I am prepared to act on this question with reference to 
the present exigencies of the case, as if I had never given a vote, 
or uttered a word, or had an opinion upon the subject. 

Why cannot you Republicans accede to the re-establishment and 
extension of the Missouri Compromise line. You have sung 
peans enough in its praise, and uttered imprecations and curses 
enough upon my head for its repeal, one would think, to justify yon 
now in claiming a triumph by its re-establishmant. If you are will- 
ing to give up your party feelings — to sink the partisan in the patriot 
— and help me to re-establish and extend that line, as a perpetual 
bond of peace between the North and the South, I will promise 
vou never to remind you in future of your denunciations of the 
Missouri Compromise, so long as I was supporting it, and of your 
praises of the same measure when we removed it from the statute 
book, after you had caused it to be abandoned, by rendering it im 

Possible for us to carry it out. I seek no partisan advantage ; 1 
esire no personal triumph. I am willing to let by-gones be by- 
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g^ones with every man who in this exigency, will show by his vote 
that he loves his country more than his party. 

1 presented to the committee of thirteen and also introduced 
into the Senate, another plan by which the slavery question may 
he taken out of Congress, and the peace of the country maintained. 
It is, that Congress shall make no law on the subject of slavery in 
the Territories, and that the existing Status of each Territory on 
that subject, as it now stands by law, shall remain unchanged 
until it has fifty thousand inhabitants, when it shall have the right 
of self Government as to its domestic policy; but with only a 
Delegate in each House of Congress until it has the population re- 
quired by tlie Federal ratio for a Representative in Congress, when 
it shall bd admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. I put the number of the inhabitants at fifty thou 
sand before the people of the Territory shall change the Status in 
regard to slavery as a fair compromise between the conflicting 
opinions on this subject. The two extremes, North and South, 
unite in condemning the doctrine of popular sovereignty in the Ter- 
ritories upon the ground that the first few settlers ought not to be 
permitted to decide so important a question for those who are to 
come after them. I have never considered that objection well 
taken, for the reason that no Territory should be organized with 
tlie right to elect a Legislature and make its own laws upon all 
rightful subjects of legislation, until it contains a sufficient popula- 
tion to constitute a political community ; and whenever Congress 
should decide that there were a sufficient population, capable of 
self government, by organizing the Territory, to govern them- 
selves upon all other subjects, I could never perceive any good 
reason why the same political community should not be permitted 
to decide the slavery question for themselves. 

But since we are now trying to compromise our difficulties upon 
the basis of mutual concessions,,! propose to meet both extremes 
half way, by fixing the number at fifty thousand. This number, 
certainly, ought to be satisfactory to those States \vhich have been 
admitted into the Union with less than fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Oregon, Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, were each admitted into the Union I believe, with 
less than that number of inhabitants. Surely the Senators and 
Representatives from those States do not doubt that fifty thou 
sand people were enough to constitute a political community, 
capable of deciding the slavery question for themselves. I now 
invite attention to the next proposition. 

In order to allay all apprehension, North or South, that Terri- 
tory would be acquired in the future for sectional or partisan pur- 
poses, by adding a large number of free States on the North, or 
slave States on the South, with the view of giving the one eection 
or the other a dangerous political ascendency, I have inserted the 
proYision that " no more territory shall be acquired by the United 
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States except by treaty on the concurrent vote of wwo inirdd lO 
i^ach House of Congress." If this provision should be incorpora- 
ted into the Constitution, it would be impossible for either section to 
annex any territory without the concurrence of a large portion of 
the other section ; and hence there need be no apprehension that 
any territory would be hereafter acquired for any other thacn such 
National considerations as would commend the subject to the ap- 
probation of both sections. 

I have also inserted a provision confirming the right of suffrage 
and of holding office to white men, excluding the African race. I have 
also inserted a provision for the colonization of free negroes from 
such States as may desire to have them removed, to districts of 
country, to be acquired in Africa and South America. In addition 
to these I have adopted the various provisions contained in the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, in reference to fugitive 
slaves, the abolition of slavery in the forts, arsenals, and dock- 
yards in the slave States and in the District of Columbia, and the 
other provisions for the safety of the South. I believe this to be 
a fair basis of amicable adjustment. If you of the Republican 
side are not willing to accept this, nor the proposition of the Sena 
tor from Kentucky, (Mr. Crittenden,) pray tell us what you are 
willing to do ? I address the enquiry to the Republicans alone, for 
the reason that in the committee oi thirteen, a few days ago, every 
member from the South, including those from the Cotton States, 
(Messrs. Toombs and Davis,) expressed their readiness to accept 
the proposition of my venerable friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Crit- 
tenden,) as a final settlement of the controversy, if tendered and 
sustained by the Republican members. Hence, the sole responsi- 
bility of our disagreement, and the only difficulty in the way of our 
amicable adjustment, is with the Republican party. 

At first I thought your reason for declining to adjust this ques- 
tion amicably, was that the Constitution, as it stands, was good 
enough, and that you would make no amendment to it. That 
proposition has already been waived. The great leader of the 
Republican party (Mr. Seward) by the unanimous concurrence of 
his friends, brought into the committee of thirteen a proposition 
to amend the Constitution. Inasmuch, therefore, as you are will- 
ing to amend the instrument, and to entertain propositions of ad- 
justment, why not go further and relieve the app rehensions of the 
Southern people on all points where you do not intend to operate 
aggressively ? You offer to amend the Constitution, by declaring 
that no future amendments shall be made which shall empower 
Congress to interfere with slavery in the States ? 

Now if you do not intend to do any other act prejudicial -to 
their constitutional rights and safety, why not relieve their appre- 
hensions by inserting in your own proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, such further provisions as will, in like manner, 
render it impossible for you to do that which they apprehend you 
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iutend to do. and which you have no purpose of doing, if it be 
true that you have no such purpose ? For the purpose of remov- 
ing the apprehensions of the Southern people, and for no other 
purpose, you propose to amend the Constitutign, so as to render it 
impossible, in all future time, for Congress to interfere with slavery 
in the States where it may exist under the laws thereof. Why 
not insert a similar amendment in respect to slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in the navy-yards, forts arsenals, and other 
places within the limits of the slaveholding States, over which 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction ? Why not insert a similar pro- 
vision in respect to the slave trade between the slaveholding 
States ? The Southern people have more serious apprehensions on 
these points than they have of your direct interference with 
slavery. 

If their apprehensions on these several points are groundless, is 
it not a duty you owe to God and your Country to relieve their 
anxiety and remove all causes of discontent? Is there not quite 
fts much reason for relieving their apprehensions upon these points, 
n regard to which they are much more sensitive, as in respect to 
your direct interference in the States, where they know you ac- 
knowledge that you have no power to interfere as the Constitution 
now stands ? The fact that you propose to give the assurance on 
one point and peremptorily refuse to give it on the others, seems 
to authorize the presumption that you do intend to use the powers 
of the Federal Government for the purpose of direct interference 
with slavery and the slave trade everywhere else, with the view to 
its indirect effects upon slavery in the States ; or, in the language 
of Mr. Lincoln, with the view of its " ultimate extinction in all the 
States, old as well as new. North as well as South." 

If you had exhausted your ingenuity in devising a plan for the 
express purpose of increasing the apprehensions and inflaming the 
passions of the Southern people, with the view of driving them 
mto revolution and disunion, none could have been contrived 
better calculated to accomplish the object than the offering of 
that one amendment to the Constitution, and rejecting all others 
which are infinitely more important to the safety and tranquillity 
of the slaveholding States. 

In my opinion, we have now reached a point where this agita- 
tion must close, and all the matters in controversy be finally de- 
termined by Constitutional amendments, or civil war and the dis- 
ruption of the Union are inevitable. My friend from Oregon, (Mr. 
3aker,) who has addressed the Senate for the last two days, will fail 
in his avowed purpose to ** evade " the question. He claims to be 
liberal and conservative ; and I must confess that he seems to be the 
most liberal of any gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, always 
excepting the noble and patriotic speech of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, (Mr Dixon,) and the utmost extent to which the Senatol 
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from Oregon would consent to go, was to devise a scheme by which 
the real question at issue could be ^aded. 

I regret the determination to which I apprehend the Republican 
Senators have come, to make no adjustment, entertain no proposi- 
tion, and listen to no compromise of the matters in controversy. 

I fear, from all the indications, that they are disposed to treat 
the matter as a party question, to be determined in caucus with 
reference to its effects upon the prospects of their party, rather 
than upon the peace of the Country and the safety of the Union. I 
invoke their deliberate judgment whether it is not a dangerous ex* 
periment for any political party to demonstrate to the American 
people that the unity of their party is dearer to them than tlie 
Union of these States. The argument is, that the Chicago plat- 
form having been ratified by the people in a majority of the States 
must be maintained at all hazards, no matter what the consequen- 
ces to the Country. I insist that they are mistaken in the fact 
when they assert that this question was decided by the American 
people in the late election. The American people have not decided 
that they preferred the disruption of this Government and civil 
war with all its horrors and miseries, to surrendering one iota of 
the Chicago platform. If you believe that the people are with you 
on this issue, let the question be submitted to the people on the 
proposition offered by the Senator from Kentucky, or mine, or 
any other fair compromise, and I will venture the prediction, that 
your own people will ratify the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, in order to take this slavery question out of Congress, 
and restore peace to the Country, and insure the perpetuity of the 
Union. 

Why not give the people a chance ! It is an important crisis. 
There is now a different issue presented from that in the Presiden- 
tial election. I have no doubt that the people of Massachusetts, 
by an overwhelming majority, are in favor of a prohibition of sla- 
very in the Territories by an act of Congress. An overwhelming 
majority of the same people were in favor of the instant prohibi- 
tion of the African slave trade, on moral and religious grounds, 
when the Constitution was made. When they found that the Con- 
stitution could not be adopted and the Union preserved, without 
surrendering their objections on the slavery question, they, in the 
spirit of patriotism and christian feeling, preferred the lesser evil 
to the greater, and ratified the Constitution without their favorite 

Provision in regard to slavery. Give them a chance to decide now 
etween the ratification of these proposed amendments to the Cor- 
stitution and the consequences which your policy will inevitably 
produce. 

Why not allow the people to pass on these questions ? All we have 
to do is to submit them to the States. If the people reject theni; 
theirs will be the responsibility, and no harm will have been done by 
the reference. If they accept them, the Country will be safe, and at 
peace. The poUtical party which shall refuse to allow the people 
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to Qatermine for themselves at the ballot-box the issue between 
revolution and war on the one side, and obstinate adherence to 
party platform on the other, will assume a fearful responsibility. 
A war upon a political issue, waged by the people of eighteen 
States against the people and domestic institutions of fifteen sister 
States, is a fearful and revolting thought. The South will be a 
unit, and desperate, under the belief that your object in waging war 
IB their destruction, and not the preservation of the Union ; that 
you meditate servile insurrection, and the abolition of slavery in 
the Southern States, by fire and sword, in the name and under pre- 
text of enforcing the laws and vindicating the authority of the 
Government. You know that such is the prevailing, and I may 
say, unanimous opinion at the South ; and that ten millions of 
people are preparing for the terrible conflict under that conviction. 
When there is such an irrepressible discontent pervading ten mil- 
lion people, penetratmg the bosom of every man, woman, and 
child, and, in their estimation, involving everything that is valua- 
ble and dear on earth, is it not time to pause and reflect wliether 
there is not some cause, real or imaginary for apprehension ? If 
there be a just cause for it, in God's name, in the name of human- 
ity and civilization, let it be removed. Will we not be guilty in 
the sight of Heaven and of posterity, if we do not remove all just 
cause before proceeding to extremes ? If, on the contrary, there be 
no real foundation for these apprehensions ; if it be all a mistake, 
and yet they, believing it to be a solemn reality, are determined to 
act on that belief, is it not equally our duty to remove the misap- 
prehension ? Hence the obligation to remove the causes of discon- 
tent, whether real or imaginary, is alike imperative upon us, if 
we wish to preserve the peace oi the Country and the Union of 
the States. 

It matters not, so far as the peace of the country and the pres- 
ervation of the Union are concerned, whether the apprehensions 
of the Southern people are well founded or not, so long as they 
believe them, and are determined to act upon that belief. If war 
comes, it must have an end at some time ; and that termination, I 
apprehend, will be a final separation. Whether the war last one 
year, seven years, or thirty years, the result must be the same — a 
cessation of hostilities when the parties become exhausted, and a 
treaty of peace recognizing the separate independence of each sec- 
tion. The history or the world does not furnish an instance, where 
war has raged for a series of years between two classes of States, 
divided by a geographical line under the same National Govern- 
ment, which has ended in reconciliation and reunion. Extermina- 
tion, subjugation, or separation, one of the three, must be the re- 
sult of war between the Northern and Southern States. Surely, 
Sou do not expect to exterminate or subjugate ten million people, 
le entire population of one section, as a means of preserving 
amicable relations between the two sections ? 
I repeat then, my solemm couviction, that war means disuniou. 
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— final, irrevocable, eternal separation. I see no alternative, there* 
fore, but a fair compromise, founded on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions, alike honorable, just, and beneficial to all parties, or civil 
war and disunion. Is there anything humiliating in a fair com- 
promise of conflicting interests, opinions, and theories, for the 
sake of peace, Union and safety ? Read the debates of the Federal 
convention, which formed our glorious Constitution, and you will 
find noble examples, worthy of imitation ; instances where sages 
and patriots were willing to surrender cherished theories and prin- 
ciples of Government, believed to be essential to the best form of 
society, for the sake of peace and unity. 

I never understood that wise and good men ever regarded mu- 
tual concessions by such men as Washington, Madison, Franklin, 
and Hamilton, as evidences of weakness, cowardice, or want of pa- 
triotism. On the contrary, this spirit of conciliation and compro- 
mise, has ever been considered, and will in all time be regardea as 
the highest evidence which their great deeds and immortal services 
ever furnished of their patriotism, wisdom, foresight, and devotion 
to their Country and their race. Can we not afford to imitate 
their example in this momentuous crisis ? Are we to be told that 
we must not do our duty to our Country lest we injure the party ; 
that no compromise can be effected without violating the party 
platform upon which we were elected ? Better that all party plat- 
forms be scattered to the winds ; better that all political organiza- 
tions be broken up ; better that every public man and politician in 
America be consigned to political martyrdom, than that the Union 
be destroyed and the Country plunged into civil war. 

It seems that party platforms, pride of opinion, personal consis- 
tency, or fear of political martyrdom, are the only obstacles to a satis- 
factory adjustment. Have we nothing else to live for but political 
position ? Have we no other inducement, no other incentive to our 
efforts, our toils, and our sacrifices ? Most of us have children, the 
objects of our tenderest affections and deepest solicitude, whom 
we hope to leave behind us to enjoy the rewards of our labors in a 
happy, prosperous and united Country, under the best Govern- 
ment the wisdom of man ever devised or the sun of Heaven ever 
shone upon. Can we make no concessions, no sacrifices, for the 
sake of our children, that they may have a country to live in, and 
a Government to protect them, when party platforms and political 
honors shall avail us nothing in the day of final reckoning ? 

In conclusion, I have only to renew the assurance that I am 
prepared to co-operate cordially with the friends of a fair, just, and 
nonorable compromise, in securing such amendments to uie Con- 
stitution as will expel the slavery agitation from Congress and the 
arena of Federal politics forever, and restore peace to the Country, 
and preserve our liberties and Union as the most precious legacy 
we can transmit to our posterity. 
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